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I. 

JOSEPH  STURGE .♦ 

WE  were  glad  to  receive  this  long  expected  volume,  and 
many  will  be  glad  to  receive  it,  and  to  read  it.  We  may, 
perhaps,  express  regret  that  so  many  years  should  pass  before 
its  publication,  but  there  is  no  work  more  difficult  than  that  of 
preparing  a  biography,  and,  usually,  there  is  no  work  more  un¬ 
gracious,  to  reduce  to  order,  and  to  shape  into  the  architecture 
and  proportions  of  a  life  all  the  scattered  material — to  give  con¬ 
sistency  and  wholeness  to  the  broken  pieces,  or  the  unlinked 
and  disconnected  pieces  of  human  effort  and  endeavour — to  be 
to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  a  sort  of  second  consciousness,  a 
posthumous  memory — recollecting,  and  making  vivid  and  living 
again,  the  buried  and  forgotten,  and  the  misinterpreted,  or 
it  may  be  mistaken,  action.  We  say  this  is  not  easy  work  ;  it 
is  rarely  so  done  as  to  offend  no  prejudice,  or  friendship  or 
principle.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  biographer  con¬ 
sists  principally  in  being  a  kind  of  transparent  medium  upon 
whose  pages  the  life  he  seeks  to  record  is  reflected ;  apology, 
defence,  or  even  admiration,  are  perhaps  usually  as  much  out  of 
place,  as  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  ;  rather  is  it  his  task  to 
set  before  his  readers  what  his  hero  did — to  set  it  in  a  clear 
stream  of  narrative — enabling  the  reader  to  recal  and  to  review 
the  life.  The  life  of  Joseph  Sturge  will  well  stand  this  bio¬ 
graphical  test ;  it  was  eminently  a  life  of  deeds,  real  and  earnest, 
and  it  contains  very  little  flattering  or  favourable  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  mere  sentiment ;  it  was  spent  in  mowing  down  human 
sins  and  human  sorrows,  and  in  scattering  broadcast  over  the 
field  of  the  world  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  holiness  and  truth. 

Joseph  Sturge  was  born  August  2nd,  1793,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  at  an  old  house,  called 
the  Manor  House  of  Elberton.  He  was  the  sixth  of  his  family 

^Memoin  of  Joseph,  Sturge.  By  Henry  Richard.  S.  W.  Partridge, 
9,  Paternoster  Row.  A.  W.  Bennett. 
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Joseph  Sturge, 

who  in  succession  had  borne  the  name  of  Joseph,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  early  disciple  of  George  Fox.  Ilis  father  was  a 
respectable  farmer  and  grazier,  and  his  ancestors  had  been  sub¬ 
stantial  farmers,  or  yeomen  cultivating  their  own  land  for  many 
generations.  Joseph  Sturge’s  mother  was  named  Mary  Marshall, 
and  she  also  dated  her  family  back  to  puritan  times,  and  to  early 
attachment  and  adhesion  to  Quaker  principles.  Of  his  early 
life  there  are  of  course  very  few  records.  lie  was  one  of  a 
numerous  family  of  children,  some  considerably  older  than  him¬ 
self,  some  about  his  own  age.  At  that  time,  the  region  in 
which  he  was  born  was  sequestered  from  the  world,  but 
eminently  beautiful,  and  it  retains  much  of  its  beauty  still.  The 
children  lived  very  much  in  the  open  air,  and  grew  up  in  a 
kind  of  harmless  wildness,  roaming  about  at  will  through  the 
meadows,  orchards,  and  downs.  A  little  anecdote  recorded  of 
Joseph,  in  his  sixth  year,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  wit  and 
shrewdness,  not  only  of  the  after  man,  but  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  his  mother's  at 
Frenchay  near  Bristol.  Sauntering  about  one  day,  he  came 
near  the  house  of  an  eccentric  man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who,  among  other  troubles  in  life,  was  sorely  annoyed 
by  the  depredations  of  his  neighbour's  pigs.  Half  in  jest,  and 
half  in  earnest,  he  told  Josej)h  to  drive  the  pigs  into  a  pond 
close  by.  Nothing  loth,  the  boy  set  to  work  with  a  will,  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  fun  ;  presently,  however,  came  out  the  woman, 
the  owner  of  the  pigs,  broom  in  hand,  flourishing  it  over  the 
young  sinner's  head.  The  tempter  was  standing  by,  and  sought 
to  cover  his  share  of  the  transaction  by  shaking  his  head  and 
saying,  “  Ah, 

“  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.” 

The  child  looked  up  at  him  indignantly,  and  said,  Thee  bec'st 
Satan  then,  for  thee  told'st  me  to  do  it."  .  The  light  of  very 
pleasant  days,  along  which  we  cannot  linger,  smiles  out  from 
these  first  pages.  He  spent  a  long  holiday  in  a  visit  to  his  grand¬ 
father  Marshall,  who  lived  on  a  farm  called  Kijigley,  near 
Alcester,  a  primitive  household,  where  he  spent  many  years. 
It  was  a  farm  of  the  old  school — family  and  servants  taking 
their  meals  together,  at  a  long  oak  table  in  the  kitchen — the 
family  at  the  upper  end,  the  servants  at  the  other — and  on 
winter  evenings  all  assembled  round  the  great  kitchen  fireplace, 
the  women  working,  the  grandfather  relating  general,  political, 
or  family  anecdotes — otherwise,  all  listening  to  some  suitable 
reading  by  a  niece  or  a  grandchild.  Joseph  liked  to  look  back 
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on  those  days,  accompanying  his  grandfather  when  he  went  out 
fishing  or  sliooting — himself  a  fearless,  adventurous  lad — climb¬ 
ing  trees  for  birds’-nests,  and  tearing  skin  and  clothes.  *  Ho 
says,  “  I  believe  I  was  mostly  a  very  slovenly  figure, and  no 
doubt  he  was,  to  the  great  discomposure  of  a  worthy  woman, 
who  served  his  grandfather  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper.  On 
one  occasion,  she  brought  the  young  delinquent  l)efore  the  aged 
man,  pointing  in  despair  to  a  new  gannent  which  had  been 
brought  back  from  the  woods,  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  “  Ah 
“Joseph,  Joseph,’'  said  the  old  gentleman,  “we  must  make  thee 
“  a  pair  of  tin  breeches.”  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  ho 
visited  Kingley  with  his  own  children,.and  >valking  through  the 
village  of  Wicksford,  they  came  to  a  little  public-house,  named 
the  Fish  Inn,  and  at  once  there  flashed  through  his  memory  the 
fact,  that  sixty  years  before,  he  had  obtained  from  the  landlady  of 
the  house  (with  the  servant  boy  of  his  grandfather),  change  for 
a  sixpenny  piece  which  he  knew  to  be  bad.  Upon  remember¬ 
ing  this,  he  was  not  easy  until  ho  had  written  the  following 
letter : — 

“  Esteemed  Friend, — The  kind  attention  I  received  from  thco  when 
calling  at  Kingley  with  some  of  my  family  the  summer  before  last  has 
often  inclined  me  to  write  thee  a  few  lines  on  a  matter  which,  though 
it  may  appear  a  trifle,  has,  whenever  it  has  passed  across  my  memory, 
caused  me  uneasiness.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  nearer  sixty  than  fifty 
years  ago  (at  the  age  of  about  nine  years,  I  think)  I  was  guilty,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  one  of  my  grandfather’s  servant  boys,  of  defrauding  the 
landlady  of  the  Fish  Inn  at  Wicksford  (Mrs.  Haynes)  of  sixpence,  by 
getting  change  in  copper  for  a  sixpenny  piece  which  we  knew  not  to 
be  a  good  one.  How  far  I  was  led  into  it  by  the  servant  boy,  who  was 
older  than  I,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  pay 
two  hundredfold,  say  £5.,  to  such  relatives  of  the  Mrs.  Haynes  we  acted 
80  unjustly  to,  as,  were  she  living,  she  would  most  wish  to  assist,  if 
thou  could’st  kindly  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  From  the  inquiry 
I  made  when  with  thee  at  Wicksford,  and  which  thou  wilt  sec  was  not 
altogether  dictated  by  curiosity,  I  think  I  understood  there  was  no  direct 
descendant  of  Mrs.  Haynes  living ;  but  if  thou  think* st  the  money  can 
be  satisfactorily  appropriated,  please  to  let  me  know.  But  pt^haps 
there  will  be  no  advantage  in  letting  my  motive  for  giving  it  be  known 
beyond  thyself,  though  I  have  no  strong  objection  to  it,  if  it  is 
thought  best.  Hoping  thou  wilt  excuse  a  stranger  for  giving  thee  so 
much  trouble,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Thy  obliged  friend, 

JosEPU  Btubok.” 

The  inquisition  was  made  and  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Haynes  living  in  Wicksford,  with 
a  large  family,  not  in  very  flourishing  circumstances,  and  to 
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her,  no  doubt,  the  five  pounds  proved  a  very  welcome  boon. 
There  were  other  circumstances  of  his  boyhood  which  show  the 
inborn  fun  and  adroitness  of  the  lad,  and  which,  perhaps, 
awakened  no  remorse,  lie  always  described  with  great  glee 
a  trick  he  played  off  on  old  grandfather.  In  the  garden  behind 
the  house  was  a  long  row  of  cherry  trees,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  Joseph,  in  the  fruit  season,  to  scare  the  birds  from  the  fruit 
by  ringing  a  bell,  hung  up  in  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Birds, 
it  is  well  known,  are  very  early  risers ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  Joseph  should  turn  out  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — almost  with  the  first  flush  of  dawn.  This  did  not  quite 
suit  his  inclinations,  so  he  contrived  to  attach  a  long  string  to 
the  bell-pull,  which  he  brought  into  his  bedroom ;  so  that, 
when  he  rang  the  bell  from  his  bed,  the  tinkle  of  it  satisfied  tho 
old  gentleman  that  the  watcher  was  at  his  post.  Witli  all  this, 
although  an  athletic  and  dauntless  boy,  he  made  a  solemn  reso¬ 
lution  with  himself  never  to  fight,  and  he  seems  to  have  kept  his 
determination.  So  passed  some  years  of  aimless  indolence,  and  then 
he  began  a  farmer's  life  for  himself  in  a  small  farm  called  Aust 
Farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  But  still  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  formed  his  life  into  any  very  severe  shape,  for  it  was 
made  up  of  pleasant  excursions  up  the  Wye  to  Tintern  Abbey 
and  Swinfield — skating  by  moonlight  in  winter,  and  shooting, 
and  coursing — the  latter,  how’ever,  being  ere  long  relinquished ; 
he  adopted  as  his  resolution  the  expression  of  the  great  pliilo- 
sophic  poet — 

“  Never  to  blend  my  pleasure  or  my  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.” 

He  joined  a  Mutual  Improvement  Association  called  The 
Endeavour  Society."  He  began  to  work  for  the  Bible  Society, 
and  while  upon  this  first  farm,  too,  he  was  draw  n  for  the  militia, 
and  as  it  was  inconsistent  wdth  his  principles  to  serve,  he  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  seeing,  as  he  was  returning  home  one  day,  his 
sheep  taken  and  driven  otf  from  the  farm.  Providence  had,  how¬ 
ever,  in  reserve  for  him  a  wider  range  of  influence  and  effort  than 
could  be  exercised  by  a  farmer  in  an  obscure  country  village. 
He  entered  into  partnership  as  a  corn  factor  with  H.  F.  Cotterell 
of  Bewdley.  In  those  years  he  passed  through  much  intense 
anxiety  and  sustained  heavy  losses  in  property  ;  and  it  is  very 
beautiful  to  notice  how,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he  kept  himself 
un8jx)tted  from  the  world — preserving  a  singular  tenderness  of 
conscience — rising  nobly  over  the  hard,  grasping,  purse-proud 
spirit.  In  the  brief  iournal  of  his  life  from  181G  to  1825,  the 
period  during  which  he  was  most  severely  tried  in  business,  his 
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biographer  says :  “  These  two  entries  continually  alternate  almost 
**  day  by  day — ‘  attended  meeting^  and  ‘  attended  market' — dili- 
**  gent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit.  It  was  not  merely  the  meet- 
**  ings  in  his  own  town  he  sedulously  attended,  but  in  the  towns 
**  he  visited  for  business  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  retiring 
**  from  the  cares  of  daily  life  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  for 
**  meditation  and  prayer ;  and,  whatever  was  the  pressure  of 
“  business,  or  the  condition  of  the  corn-market,  nothing  was 
“  allowed  to  excuse  absence  in  the  hours  consecrated  to  silent 
“  and  almost  solitary  worship."  In  the  volume  before  us  there 
is  a  pleasant  little  woodcut  of  the  rustic  chapel  of  Bewdley,  a 
sweet,  retired  place — the  hermitage  of  the  silent  brethren  and 
sisters — shadowed  all  round  with  fruit  trees,  a  grape  \dno 
festooning  the  roof  and  walls — apart  from  all  other  buildings, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  garden,  and  so  shut  out  from  the 
world  that  no  sound  could  reach  the  worshipj)ers  save  the  song 
of  birds  or  the  murmur  of  the  Severn,  which  flowed  through 
the  meadows  at  the  back  of  the  building.  To  this  place  the 
young  man  of  God  often  retired,  and  while  here,  he  illustrated 
his  tirmness  and  strength  of  character.  The  house  he  occupied 
was  separated  from  the  meeting-house  only  a  third  of  a  mile, 
but  it  was  separated  by  the  river.  There  was  a  boat  by  which 
the  crossing  could  have  been  passed  in  a  few  minutes;  but 
Joseph  Sturge  felt  it  so  important  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  that  ho  preferred,  on  that  day, 
walking  round  by  the  Bridge,  five  or  six  times  the  distance. 
He  took  up  his  abode  in  Birmingliam  in  consequence  of  his 
increasing  business,  for  which  he  was  considered  to  have  rare 
qualifications,  in  1822,  and  had  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
commercial  pursuits  he  might  have  grown  enormously  rich  ; 
but  he  early  governed  his  commercial  course  by  the  rules  of  a 
Christian  conscience.  The  trade  in  which  he  embarked  was 
hazardous,  and,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  his  losses  were  so  great 
that  for  three  years  he  limited  his  expenses  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  and  he  was  known  to  deny  himself  sometimes  of 
a  dinner  that  he  might  still  have  something  to  bestow  on  the 
necessitous.  By  his  firmness,  ])rudence  and  energy,  he  rose 
over  these  temporary  trials,  and,  of  course,  our  readers  know 
that  he  became  very  rich ;  but  he  never  had  the  passion  for 
accumulating  a  fortune,  as  he  always  regarded  himself  only  as 
a  steward  for  God.  lie  says : — 

One  of  the  things  which  has  struck  me  most  forcibly  with  regard 
to  wealth,  is  the  curse  it  often  proves  to  children.  Really,  both  in  our 
Society  and  out  of  it,  I  find  that  if  I  want  any  young  person  to  help 
me  in  any  benevolent  or  religious  object,  1  must,  with  rare  exceptions, 
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go  to  those  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support ; 
the  children  of  the  rich,  too  often,  will  not  only  do  nothing  themselves, 
but  like  the  ‘  dog  in  the  manger/  try  to  obstruct  those  who  do.’* 

Whatever  may"  be  our  readers*  opinions  of  total  abstinence, 
and  the  temperance  movement  in  general,  we  suppose  all  will 
admire  his  magnanimous  consistency  in  that,  wdien  about  twenty"- 
five  years  since,  he  attached  himself  to  those  principles,  and  at 
once  relinquished  one  of  the  most  lucrative  departments  of  his 
own  business,  the  tra^le  in  malt — a  trade  from  whicli  he  derived 
an  annual  income  of  many  thousands,  lie  also,  at  the  same 
time,  relinquished  all  part  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  barley  for 
distilling  or  malting  purposes.  The  step  created  commercial 
astonishment,  but  he  continued  firm.  There  are  many"  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  volume  before  us  illustrating  the  noble  union  of 
conscience  and  commerce  in  his  character.  A  friend  of  the 
biographer’s  was  stay'ing  at  an  hotel  in  Ilarrowgate,  and  having 
had  occasion  to  write  to  Joseph  Sturge,  laid  the  letter  on  the 
table,  when  a  gentleman  present,  observing  the  address,  en¬ 
quired  if  he  were  acquainted  w"ith  Mr.  Sturge  ;  and  being 
informed  that  they"  were  intimate  friends,  he  remarked, 

**  He  ia  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  upright  men  I  know.  I 
reside  in  Ireland,  and  am  in  the  corn  trade,  and  have  had  business 
trunaactiona  with  Messrs.  Sturge.  Some  y’eara  ago  a  cargo  of  grain  was 
passing  between  ua,  and  by  some  unavoidable  circumstances  the  vessel 
met  with  serious  detention,  entailing  very  considerable  loss.  A  ques¬ 
tion  arose  between  us  as  to  the  i)arty  on  whom  the  loss  should  devolve ; 
and  not  being  able  to  settle  it  ourselves,  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  refer 
it.  The  award  was  given,  and  the  transaction  accordingly  arranged. 
A  few  months  afterwiu*ds  our  firm  received  a  letter  from  ^lessrs.  Sturge, 
stating  that,  on  deliberaU^  reconsideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  they 
bad  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  of  the  referee  was  unduly 
in  their  favour,  and  they  therefore  enclosed  a  draft  for  £300,  which 
would  be  to  them  an  eciuitable  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
affair.’* 

Those  instances  illustrate  the  noble  character  of  the  man.  In 
due  time,  in  the  full  maturity  of  life,  he  began  to  take  part  in 
public  alfaii's,  and  especially  in  those  matters  which  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  slave.  He  became  intimately 
aequaiutiMl  and  associated  with  James  Cropper,  of  Liverpool,  the 
first  missionary  of  Abolitionism  in  England.  In  1830,  he  be¬ 
came  well  known  to  the  world  of  philanthropists.  When  the 
well-known  meeting  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  presided  over  by" 
Wilberforce,  and  attended  and  addressed  by  Brougham,  and 
Henman,  Lushingtou,  O’Connell,  and  Buxton,  carried,  amidst 
an  electrical  tempest  of  applause,  the  resolution  that  from  and 
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aftor  January  6th,  1830,  every  slave  born  within  the  Kinji^'s 
dominions  shall  be  free,  ^Ir.  Cropper,  Mr.  Sturge,  and  Sir 
George  Stephen  were  the  leading  spirits  of  the  movement  to 
give  effect  to  that  determination.  But  the  Reform  Bill  had  not 
passed,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  abolition  would  be  achieved 
until  this  grand  preliminary  should  be  accomplished ;  and  among 
the  memoranda  on  the  anti-slavery  question,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Cropper  and  Mr.  Sturge  at  the  j)eriod,  we  find  the  following 
amongst  other  suggestions.  “We  think  it  best  that  nothing 
“  should  be  brought  forward  which  is  in  any  way  likely  to  injure 
“  the  Reform  cause.”  The  step  was  gained.  William  Knibb, 
the  Baptist  missionary,  at  once  driven  from  Jamaica  by  the 
excitement  of  opinion  there,  and  called  home  to  negociato 
matters  with  his  own  society,  was  sailing  up  the  English 
Channel  in  June,  1832 — in  truth,  he  came,  axe  in  hand,  and 
with  power,  to  apply  the  last  blow  to  the  gigantic  poison-tree, 
at  which  so  many  noble  workers  had  been  hewing  so  long. 
Wlien  the  pilot  came  on  board  the  ship  which  carried  the  great 
missionary,  his  first  question  was,  “  Well,  pilot,  what  news  ?  ” 
“  The  Reform  Bill  has  passed.”  “  Thank  God,”  he  said,  “  now 
“  ril  have  slavery  down.”  That  was  no  doubt  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  Tliere  ensued  a  tremendous  trial  of  strength  be¬ 
tween  the  wealth  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  but  Mr. 
Richard  no  doubt  expresses  the  truth  when  he  says  “  that  a 
“  conviction  of  the  essential  wickedness  of  slavery  scorched  the 
“  national  conscience  like  fire,  and  made  its  further  continuance 
“intolerable.”  Our  readers  know  the  issue.  The  Abolition 
Apprenticeship  Act  passed ;  but  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  agitation  brought  IVlr.  Sturge  so  prominently  before  the 
country,  and  so  pressed  his  powers  of  endurance  and  self-denial 
and  his  earnest,  high-minded,  Christian  benevolence,  that  he 
was  never  allowed  to  sink  into  private  life  again.  Immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  ho  sought  new  joys. 
He  was  marruHl  in  April,  1834,  to  Eliza,  the  only  daughter  of 
James  Cropper,  his  eminent  co-})hilanthropist.  Miss  Cropper 
seems  to  have  been  in  every  way  qualified  by  congenial  senti¬ 
ments  and  sympathies,  to  give  companionship  to  such  a  husband ; 
but  in  less  than  twelve  months  the  sad  husband  mourned  over 
the  loss  of  a  wife  and  a  child.  Henceforth,  the  companion  of 
his  life,  until  she  too  was  taken  from  him,  was  his  beloved 
sister  Sophia,  whose  memory  we  may  presume  to  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  through  the  tender  and  penetrating 
lines  of  the  poet  Whittier ;  and,  assuredly,  while  we  cannot 
doubt  Joseph  Sturge’s  disposition  to  follow  wherever  duty  called, 
it  was  the  discipline  of  his  sad  bereavement  which  left  him  more 
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free  for  great  works  on  which  his  heart  and  life  were  set. 
Rumours  soon  began  to  prevail  that  the  apprenticeship  scheme 
of  the  West  Indies  was  working  badly — that,  as  in  the  case  of 
absolute  slavery,  so  under  the  apprenticeship  system,  physical 
coercion  was  the  moving  power.  Our  readers  know  also  to  how 
great  an  extent  Mr.  Sturge's  visit  to  the  West  Indies  which 
his  widowhood  left  him  more  free  to  undertake,  with  the 
excellent  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  of  Leeds,  aided  entire  abolition. 
There  is  a  very  striking  paragraph  introduced  by  the  biographer 
— an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  C’obden, 
narrating  the  way  in  which  Lord  Brougham  moved  Joseph 
Sturge  to  undertake  that  voyage.  Mr.  Cobden  says : — 

**  I  remember  a  very  graphic  description  which  Lord  Brougham  gave 
me  in  a  conversation  at  his  house  in  Grafton  Street  of  Joseph  Sturge’s 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  which  he  adduced 
as  an  illustration  of  our  friend’s  indomitable  energy.  He  told  me  of 
Mr.  Sturge  coming  to  him  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  masters  in  the 
West  Indies  for  oppres'sing  their  apprentices;  ho>v  he  (Hrougham) 
laughed  at  him,  deriding  him  in  this  fasliion  for  proposing  to  abolish 
the  apprenticeship  :  ‘  Why,  Joseph  Sturge,  how  can  you  be  such  an 
old  woman  as  to  dream  that  you  can  revive  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
to  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship  :  ’  how  the  quiet  Quaker  met  him 
with  this  reply:  ‘Lord  Brougham,  if  when  Lord  Chancellor  thou 
hadst  a  ward  in  chancery  who  was  apprenticed,  and  his  master  was 
violating  the  terms  of  indenture,  w'hat  would’st  thou  do  ?  ’  how  he  felt 
this  as  a  home  thrust,  and  replied,  ‘  Why,  1  should  require  good  proof 
of  the  fact,  Joseph  Sturge,  before  I  did  anything :  ’  how,  our  friend 
rejoined,  ‘  Then  I  must  supply  thee  with  the  proof :  ’  how  he  packed 
his  portmanteau  and  quietly  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  made  a 
tour  of  the  islands,  collected  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  oppression 
that  was  being  practised  on  the  negro  a]»pienliies  hy  their  masters  the 
planters ;  how  he  returned  to  England  and  commenced  an  agitation 
throughout  the  country  to  abolish  the  apprenticeship,  to  acc<»juplish 
which  it  was  necessary  to  re-organi>e  all  the  old  Anti-Slavery  Societies 
which  had  been  dissolved,  or  had  laid  dowm  their  arms,  hapj)}*  to  be 
relieved  from  their  long  and  arduous  labours :  how  he  brought  tln  in 
again  into  the  field  and  attained  his  object.  This  was  the  nanaiive  ot 
Lord  Brougham,  and  well  do  1  remember  the  very  w  ords  in  w  hicli  in 
conclusion  he  awarded  the  w  hole  merit  to  our  friend.  *  Joseph 
Sturge^'*  said  he,  *  icon  the  game  off  his  own  hatJ  ” 

Mr.  Richard  reviews  the  travels  of  ^Ir.  Sturge  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  confirming  his  imj)rcssion8  with  reference  to  M  est 
Indian  slavery.  It  is  alwmys  pleasant  to  turn  in  memory  back 
to  the  labours  of  those  years,  and  in  imagination  to  those  isles. 
The  facts  which  came  to  Mr.  Sturge’s  knowledge  abundantly 
proved  that  the  benevolence  of  the  planters  during  the  ap^ren- 
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ticeship  rigime  quite  equalled  that  of  the  days  of  slarery. 
During  the  first  two  years  sixty  thousand  apprentices  were 
punished  by  the  special  magistrates  in  Jamaica  to  an  extent,  on 
the  aggregate,  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  lashes,  and  fifty 
thousand  other  punishments  by  the  treadmill,  chain-gang,  soli¬ 
tary"  confinement,  and  mulcts  of  time  were  administered.  It 
was  a  significant  fact  that  the  driver  of  the  penal  gang,  the 
superintendent  of  the  treadmill,  and  other  similar  functionaries, 
were  taken  out  of  the  gang  of  life  convicts.  We  ourselves  have 
heard  one  of  the  most  estimable  missionaries  of  Jamaica,  whose 
name  occurs  in  the  volume  as  one  of  Mr.  Sturge^s  hosts  in  the 
course  of  his  visit,  mention  the  instance  of  a  poor  old  woman, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  who  had  been  sentenced  as  a 
slave,  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes.  The  tender-hearted 
traveller  saw  the  poor  wounded,  excoriated  back,  and  attempted, 
in  some  measure,  to  pour  comfort  upon  her  life  by  granting  her 
annually  the  sum  of  £5.  This  fact  does  not  transpire  in  the 
volume.  The  West  Indies  were  at  last  obliged  to  accept  entire 
emancipation.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  that  day  of  glorious 
memories,  it  was  celebrated  in  Birmingham  by  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Negro  Emancipation  Schools,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  multitude  of  persons,  by  the  hand  of 
Joseph  Sturge. 

When  slavery  was  finally  and  completely  abolished  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Sturge  continued  his  interest  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  negroes  by  education  and  religion  to  moral  fitness 
for  those  civil  rights  which  the  act  had  thus  conferred  upon 
them,  but  indeed  the  islands,  and  more  especially  Jamaica, 
needed  all  the  strong  help  and  sympathy  the  benevolent  hearts  in 
Engl  and  could  command,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  general  orderliness  of  the  black  population, 
the  colony  did  not  settle  down  into  peace  beneath  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  as  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  Baptist  missionaries 
that  emancipation  was  obtained  at  all,  so  to  the  same  body  of 
men  the  planters  were  principally  indebted  for  the  safety  of 
their  lives  and  property.  But  these  defeated  men  hated  the 
negroes  and  the  missionaries  with  a  hearty  intensity,  which 
relieved  itself  upon  every  possible  occasion,  and  such  occasions 
not  infrequently  arose.  Speeches,  perhaps  the  expression  of 
simple  truth  and  justice,  or  exaggerated  to  a  large  extent,  were 
made  the  occasion  of  actions  for  alleged  libels  brought  against 
the  friends  of  the  negro,  and  the  jurors  were  of  course  all  be¬ 
neath  the  evil  system  from  which  the  country  was  scarcely 
delivered — partisans  against  the  men  they  were  called  to  try. 
We  believe  the  story  of  Jamaica  of  this  period  has  to  bo  told. 
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We  h.^ivc  an  impression  from  what  we  have  gatliered  of  those 
best  able  to  form  a  clear  and  independent  judgment,  that  it  has 
been  since  the  emancipation  even  as  Ix'fore,  a  sadly  abused  and 
wasted  colony — a  sad  specimen  of  governmental  bungling.  This 
is,  however,  apart  from  our  present  purpose.  When  ^Ir.  Kiiibb 
sought  reilress  by  an  action  against  one  of  the  Colonial  news¬ 
papers  for  the  publication  of  a  libel,  consisting  of  a  tissue  of  the 
most  monstrous  and  malicious  falsehoods,  tlie  grand  jury  at 
once  threw  out  the  Hill ;  but  actions  for  libel  of  a  tritling  eha- 
raeter,  in  comparison,  were  brought  against  the  llev.  ^Ir. 
Stainshy,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  lu‘v. 
Samuel  (Jugliton,  Jhiptist  missionary.  The  defendants  were  both 
thrown.  Mr.  Stainsbv  was  condemned  to  a  tine  of  and 

ft  ' 

^Ir.  ( )ughton  to  a  fine  of  £‘2000.  We  have  often  ourselves  heard 
Mr.  Oughton  recite  with  considerable  udiveU  how  he  made  lip 
his  domestic  matters,  and  took  up  his  hnlgings  in  Kingston  »lail. 
And  Mr.  (Jugliton  was  in  fact,  the  only  Jamaica  missionary  on 
whom  the  agitation  of  slavery,  and  the  rights  of  the  negro,  de¬ 
volved  imprisonment.  When  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of 
^Ir.  Sturge,  he  iinmediately  called  a  meeting  in  London  to  con¬ 


sider  the  best  means  of  raising  funds,  as  he  says, 
‘S)iir  prosecuted  anti-slavery  friends  in  Jamaica.’^ 


“  to  protect 
These  cir¬ 


cumstances  led  also  to  the  formation  of  the 


“  West  India  Land 


‘‘Investment  Com})any’’  for  the  purchase  of  real  projK'rty  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  be  afterwards  sold  or  let  in  small  lots  to  the 


iiegr(H's.  This  Society  owed  its  existence  to  the  shrewdness  and 
business-like  skill  of  Mr.  Sturge.  He  also  issued  an  appeal  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Jamaica  Education  Societv,  and 


wliilst  assisting  the  long  trampled  but  rising  people,  he  also  <lid 
his  best  to  cultivate  among  them  habits  of  self  help;  ineantiine, 
he  was  active  in  creating  fervour  at  home.  In  those  days  he  did 
his  best  to  create  sympathy  with  the  slave  every  where,  and 
not  by  launcliing  arintHl  anti-slavery  cruisers  upon  the  seas,  but 
by  moving  and  organizing  public  sentiment. 

An  interesting  moment  in  his  history  was  the  Anti-slavery 
convention,  when  the  great  and  good  Thomas  Clarkson  appeared 
in  ])ublic  for  the  last  time,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Joseph  Sturge 
for  support.  Haydon,  the  painter,  was  there,  and  has  dcseribt'd 
in  language  of  great  patlios  that  scene.  “  I  have  beheld,^’ 
lie  s;iys,  “  the  most  atHictive  tragedies  imitative  and  real,  but 
“  never  did  I  witness  in  life  or  in  the  drama  so  deep,  so  touch- 
“  ing,  so  pathetic  an  elfect  produced  on  any  great  assembly  as 
“  by  the  few  unaffected,  unsophisticated  words  of  this  aged, 
“  agit4ited  iK'rson.’^  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  feelings 
and  jierceptions  determined  by  this  great  Anti-JSlavery  Coiiven- 
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tion,  that  Mr.  Sturgo  visited  America  in  1841,  for  the  pur|>o8e 
of  gathering  facts  and  noting  the  course  of  opinion :  that  ne¬ 
farious  disgrace  and  enormous  blot  upon  the  j)ress  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  the  AV/e  York  Herald^  always  infamous  and  always 
consistent  with  its  own  black  nature  even  in  tlujse  days,  greeted 
him  with  its  accustomed  reviling — “Joseph  Sturge  is  here,’'  it 
said,  “  and  what  he  may  etlect  before  he  gets  through  with  his 
“  schemes  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  let  the  Southern  delegation  in 
“  Congress  look  after  this  Sturge.”  lie  prosecuted  his  travels, 
however,  amidst  many  discouragements  and  some  encourage¬ 
ments,  formed  many  1‘rieiidships,  among  others  that  with  Whit¬ 
tier,  the  American  poet,  and  returnedin  safety  to  take  part  in  more 
domestic  agitation  in  his  own  country.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
from  the  agitated  and  agitating  life  this  noble  man  lived,  that  he 
was  inattentive  to  those  (piiet  voices  which  called  him  years  be¬ 
fore  to  the  little  old  rustic  chapel  in  llewdley,  for,  again  and 
again,  we  meetwiththe  same  yearning  to  rise  out  of  the  world  of 
disharmony,  and  sin  and  pain,  and  peacefully  rei)ose  on  the 
Saviour’s  merits.  Thus  we  have  a  glimpse  of  his  inner  life. 

“  My  forty-third  birthday.  I  liave  been  rouding  tliis  morning  tbo 
closing  scene  ot‘  luy  precious  Eliza’s  life,  and  in  looking  back  on  my 
own  j)rogress  since  that  awful  event,  1  am  deei)iy  discouraged  in  the 
persuasion  that  my  advance  towards  that  kingdom  where  she  is  for 
ever  at  rest  lias  been  all  but  imperceptible.  The  world,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  is  diverting  iny  attention  from  the  one  thing  needful;  and 
though  I  know  its  utter  vanity,  and  desire  not  to  find  a  resting-place 
this  side  of  eternity,  yet  so  desperately  wicked  and  deceitful  is  my 
lieart  that  1  am  ready  at  times  to  despair  tliat  it  ever  can  be  washed 
in  the  hlood  of  Christ.  Lord,  inenast*  my  faitli  in  Thee  and  love 
towards  Thee,  and  grant  that  my  solo  desire  may  be  to  serve  Thee. 
In  the  important  prospect  which  1  have  long  had  before  me  of  a  visit 
to  the  West  Indies,  grant  that  i  may  be  guide  d  by  Thy  counsel,  and 
directed  either  to  go  or  to  stay,  as  it  may  be  most  likely  to  promote 
Tliy  glory  and  the  welfare  of  Thy  suffering  creatures ;  but  I  feel  un- 
woithy  to  be  employed  even  to  hand  the  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  uaiuo 
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in  passes  of  opinion,  and  heading  forlorn  hopes  which  seemed 
to  provoke  hostility,  never  understood  the  depth  of  holiness  and 
calm  magnanimity,  from  which  both  his  convictions  and  his 
actions  sprung.  No  man  was  more  popular  and  beloved  in  his 
own  town  of  Birmingham,  but  many  of  his  acts  were  unpopular 
enough.  Ue  resisted  the  annual  oratorios  in  the  town,  when, 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Town  Hall  was  occasionallv 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Hospital, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  Musical  Festivals  in  support  of  that 
institution.  And  assuredly  the  circular  he  issued  through  the 
town,  descriptive  of  the  character  of  some  sacred  oratorios,  is 
couched  in  a  remarkable  strain.  We  cannot  but  tliink  ourselves, 
that  here,  from  many  aspects,  Mr.  Sturge  was  mistaken ;  he  says — 
1  represent  to  myself  a  number  of  persons  of  various  characters, 
involved  in  one  common  charge  of  high  treason.  They  are  already  in 
a  state  of  confinement,  but  not  yet  brought  to  their  trial.  The  facts, 
however,  are  so  plain,  and  the  evidence  against  them  so  strong  and 
pointed,  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  guilt  being  fully 
proved,  and  that  nothing  but  a  pardon  can  preserve  them  from  punish¬ 
ment.  In  this  situation,  it  should  seem  their  wisdom  to  avail  thein- 
Bclves  of  every  expedient  in  their  power  for  obtaining  mercy.  Ihit 
they  are  entirely  regardless  of  their  danger,  and  w'holly  taken  up  with 
contriving  methods  of  amusing  themselves,  that  they  may  pass  away  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  possible.  Among 
other  resources,  they  call  in  the  assistance  of  music  ;  and,  amidst  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  in  this  way,  they  are  particularly  pleased  with  one. 
They  choose  to  make  the  solemnities  of  their  impending  trial,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  Judge,  the  methods  of  his  procedure,  and  the  awful  sen¬ 
tence  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  groundwork  of  a  musical  enter- 
tiiinment;  and,  as  if  they  were  quite  unconcerned  in  the  event,  their 
attention  is  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  skill  of  the  composer,  in  adapting  the 
style  of  his  music  to  the  very  solemn  language  and  subject  with  which 
they  are  trifling.  The  King,  however,  out  of  his  great  clemency  and 
compiission  towards  those  who  have  no  pity  for  themselves,  prevents 
them  with  his  goodness.  Uudesired  by  them,  he  sends  them  a  gracious 
message.  He  assures  them  that  he  is  unwdlling  they  should  suffer;  he 
requires,  yea,  he  entreats  them  to  submit.  He  points  out  a  way  in 
which  their  confession  and  submission  shall  certainly  be  accepted ;  and 
in  this  way,  which  he  condescends  to  prescribe,  he  offers  them  a  free 
and  full  pardon.  But,  instead  of  taking  a  single  step  towards  a  com¬ 
pliance  wuth  his  goodness,  they  set  his  message  likewise  to  music;  and 
this,  together  with  a  description  of  their  present  state,  and  the  fearful 
doom  awaiting  them,  if  they  continue  obstinate,  is  sung  for  their  diver¬ 
sion,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  ‘  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 
dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  instruments  ’  (Dan.  iii.  5).  Surely,  if  such 
a  case  as  I  have  supposed  could  be  found  in  real  life,  though  I  might 
admire  the  musical  taste  of  these  people,  I  should  commiserate  their 
insensibility.** 
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Of  oratorios,  these  remarks  perhaps  only  apply  especially  to  The 
Messiah,  While,  perhaps,  there  are  passages  even  in  that  wonder¬ 
ful  composition,  which  have  been  effective  in  “  proclaiming  glad 
tidings  and  binding  up  the  broken  heart,’'  it  may  be  feared, 
that  Mr.  Sturge’s  picture  is  a  fearful  representation  of  the  literal 
truth  of  such  things  in  most  instances,  both  as  regards  performers 
and  audience.  Another  instance  of  Mr.  Sturge’s  evangelical 
narrowness,  as  it  was  regarded,  was  in  the  effort  ho  made  to 
prevent  the  great  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  of  which 
he  was  a  director,  from  outraging  the  Sabbath  by  Sunday 
travelling.  Not  that  ho  opposed  Sunday  travelling  on  what  are 
called  high  Sabbatarian  views,  but  because  tho  Sabbath  was  the 
only  day  during  which  working  men  could  enjoy  intercourse 
with  their  families,  and  promote  the  education  of  their  children. 
Very  soon  he  was  called,  however,  to  step  along  still  more 
public  and  dangerous  paths.  lie  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
arriving  at  a  conception  of  his  duties  to  political  life  ;  his  friends 
cautioned  him,  but  he  was  firm  ;  he  admits,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
the  difficulty  for  a  true  Christian  to  act  consistently  while  engaged 
in  political  matters,  as,  no  doubt,  very  great.  Rut  he  rightly 
urges,  that  the  same  reflection  would  lead  to  a  withdrawal  fnim 
all  active  exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  miseries  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  ho  pleads  with  a  friend  to  whom  ho  writes,  tho 
Saviour’s  prayer  for  II is  disciples,  I  pray  not  that  Thou 
‘‘  should’st  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou  should’st 
“  keep  them  from  the  evil.”  So  early  as  1838,  he  joined  in  the 
great  Anti-Corn-Law  movement,  then  beginning  to  shape  itself 
definitely  in  its  designs  before  public  opinion.  “Dear  Joseph 
“  Sturge,”  said  Lord  Brougham,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him, 
“  I  heartily  rejoice  at  your  coming  into  the  Corn-Law  contro- 
“  versy.  I  regard  you  as  already  a  veteran,  and  a  veteran  who 
**  has  gained  a  decided  victory,  and  I  herebv  constitute  and 
“  appoint  you  my  lieutenant-general  against  tLose  equally  vilo 
“  and  silly  laws.”  Mr.  Sturge,  from  tho  first,  moved  for  tho 
effort  for  total  repeal ;  only,  he  manifested  also  very  early  with 
his  political  healthiness,  what  the  great  Free  Traders  regarded 
as  unsoundness.  He  could  not  understand,  and  would  not 
understand,  the  decency  of  Free  Trade  with  slavers.  He  saw 
that  England  had  expended  not  less  than  twenty  millions,  not 
in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  but  in  subsidies,  armed 
cruisers,  &c.,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
a  practical  inconsistency  to  purchase  as  from  honourable  hands, 
goods  which  were  won  by  what  the  law  denounced  as  felony. 
Mr.  Sturge  believed  that  the  slave-holder  or  trader,  by  seizing 
on  virgin  soils,  and  recklessly  wasting  human  life,  might  roiilly 
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bring  into  the  market  a  cheai>er  article,  than  free  and  honest 
industry.  Any  thief,  he  argued,  might  offer  an  article  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price,  but  that  would  not  prove  the  necessity  for  charg¬ 
ing  a  liigher  rate  for  honest  articles ;  only  the  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  thief,  excepting  for  detection  aial 
punishment.  So,  in  spite  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  movement,  he  turned  his  attention  to  matters  relating  to 
more  organic  and  extensive  domestic  reform.  1 1  is  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  complete  suffrage  movement  is  well  known ; 
with  the  shape  it  assumed  then,  we  have  no  sympathy  now.  Ihit 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sturge^s  interest  and  agitation 
s})rang  from  the  reverence  he  felt  for  man — for  man  everywhere. 
“  Honour  all  men  was  a  text  apparently  ])erpetually  borne  in 
upon  his  mind;  and  how  venerable,  and  holy,  and  beautiful  lie 
looks,  even  in  those  wildest  scones  of  uproar  and  political  ex¬ 
citement.  Nor  must  it  be  doubted  that  his  j)resencc  amongst 
those  vehement  and  fiery  spirits  exercised  a  charm,  llis  Ibes 
and  those  who  did  not  know  him — torv  traducers  and  others — 
sought  to  fix  upon  him  the  charge  of  rousing  the  ])eople  to  the 
exercise  of  physical  force ;  no  falsehood  could  well  be  more 
monstrous.  Who  on  the  contrary,  ever  heard  him  utter  one 
bitter  wonl,  or  indulge  in  any  expression  of  personality?  He 
looked  abroad  over  the  country,  and  he  saw  a  vast  reign  of  mis¬ 
rule,  and  he  saw  the  peoide  growing  in  knowledge  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  he  knew  that  one  of  the  surest  means  of  making  men 
trustworthy,  is  to  trust  them — and  it  seemed  that  things  could 
not  well  be  worse  managed  than  they  had  been — and  he 
believed  in  the  instinctive  perce])tion  in  men  of  right  principles 
like  his  friend,  the  noble  Benjamin  Ihirsons  of  Kbley  ;  he  had 
faith  in  the  masses  ;  he  symjxithized  with,  pitied,  respected,  and 
trusted  the  fustian  jackets  and  smock  frocks,  and  so  he  plunged 
with  a  whole,  sound,  large,  Christian  heart  into  the  suifrago 
movement.  We  are  looking  at  his  conduct  as  he  saw  it — it  was 
great,  self-denying  and  noble.  Joseph  Sturge  had  an  eye  to  see 
what  was  right;  in  fact,  he  carried  the  injunction  of  the  wise 
man  “  let  thine  eye  look  straight  on  to  a  doubtful  extreme. 
The  a|x>stle  also  said,  ‘Walk  circumspectly — look  all  round 
about  you — that  is,  men  of  Mr.  Sturge^s  order  of  mind  have  no 
eye  for  complications  ;  it  may  be  said,  they  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  difliculties  of  statesmen.  A  man  should  find  out  what 
Ls  right  and  do  it,  or  if  he  cannot  do  right,  what  then?  Nothing.'^ 
that  is  the  question.  This  habit  of  mind  and  character  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  clear  strong:  convictions  ;  the  weaker  character 
very  frequently  would  seem  to  be  so,  because  it  is  disposed  to 
weigh  all  the  contingencies  of  a  question — to  modify  its  impres- 
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sions  of  men  and  thinp^s,  and  in  proportion  to  weaken  tlio 
intensity  of  its  own  aetion.  As  we  enlarp^’o  the  base  and 
boundary  either  of  our  own  eharaeter  or  so(‘iety,  we  weaken  the 
bouds  of  its  union  and  our  intensity.  Mr.  Sturo-e  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  born  in  a  soul  alive  with  native  benevolence, 
puritied  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  strength  and  teaching,  and  directed 
by  New  Testament  principles  and  precepts.  This  was  the  whole 
of  the  man.  His  admiring  biographer  says,  we  believe  most 
truly : — 

He  felt  strongly,  though  he  miglit  not  have  expressed  it  so  happily, 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 

“  Our  life  is  turned 

Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  saeritice ;  a  tool 
Or  iinplenient ;  a  ])assive  thing  ein])loyed 
As  a  brute  mean,  witliout  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  inten  st  in  the  end  ; 

Used  or  abused  ns  seltishness  ma}'  prompt.” 

Hence  the  pertinacity  with  wdiich  he  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  manhood 
suffrage,  that  is,  a  suffrage  in  w  hich  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  public 
affairs  inhered  in  the  man,  and  not  in  any  aitcident  of  property  or  social 
position.  He  believed  profoundly  that  Christianity  itself  was  com¬ 
promised  and  dishonoured  by  the  seltishness  which  led  persons  calling 
themselves  Christians  rudely  to  thrust  back  millions  of  uj)iight, 
laborious,  deserving  men  from  all  share  in  political  j)rivileges  w  hich 
they  themselves  highly  prized,  l(‘st  haply  their  own  supremacy  or 
convenience  should  be  brought  into  any  hazard  thereby.  Ho  w'as 
aw’are,  from  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  w'orking  classes,  that 
all  this  w’as  to  a  most  deplorable  extent  prejudicing  their  minds  and 
hardening  their  hearts  against  the  claims  of  that  blessed  religion 
which  was  to  him  dearer  than  life,  and  throwing  them  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  flippant  talkers,  who  were  ready,  by  a  cunning 
use  of  their  political  WTongs,  to  rob  them  of  wdiat  has  been  justly 
called  the  last  restraint  of  the  powerful  and  the  last  hope  of  the 
miserable. 

We  suppose  be  soon  found  that  many  of  his  expectations  were 
dreams.  Jle  came  into  contact  with  cliaractcrs  w  ho  could  not 
have  been  congenial  to  his  sweet  and  lustrous  nature — that 
wretched  charlatan,  Fergus  O’Connor,  for  instance — a  brawny 
bravo — and,  in  fact,  any  bad  thing  tliat  tlic  reader  likes  to  concedvo 
— w  as  sometimes  a  much  more  telling  orator  than  Jos(‘j)li  Stui  ge 
over  the  souls  and  ears  of  the  masses.  Tlic  ]M!0])le  love  a  man 
w'lio  promises  them  an  easy  entrance  into  Utopia,  and  Mr. 
O’Connor’s  promises  w'cre  very  admirably  summed  up  in 
Fbenezer  EUiott’s  pithy  lines. 

“  Weeks  of  Sundays 
A  saint’s  day,  every  day 
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Shirts  gratis,  ditto  breeches, 

Less  work  and  double  pay.” 

And  80,  naturally  enough,  the  suffrage  movement  declined, 
and  Mr.  Sturge  devoted  himself  to  projects  and  movements  more 
simply  moral ;  his  influence  however  was  felt,  and  for  good. 
In  his  funeral  sermon  for  him,  the  Rev.  Charles  Vince  of 
Birmingham  refers  to  his  own  experience  : — 

You  may  say  this  is  a  little  matter,  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
it  has  a  personal  interest  for  me.  Years  ago,  I  held  all  the  same 
principles  in  politics  which  Joseph  Sturge  held,  but  then  I  did  so,  not 
in  his  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  infidel  Sunday  newspaper. 
Presently  I  came  in  contact  with  his  writings  and  those  of  his  coad¬ 
jutors,  and  found  them  contending  on  Christian  principles  for  those 
very  things  which  I  had  sought  as  being  destructive  of  religion  and 
priestcraft.  1  found  that  priestcraft  was  not  religion.  The  discovery 
opened  to  me  a  new  world.  I  found  that  Joseph  Sturge,  and  others 
like-minded  with  himself,  saw  the  Pole-star  of  Truth,  and  had  followed 
it,  and  that  in  the  whole  range  of  human  affairs  the  following  out  of 
God’s  will  is  the  true  line  of  our  interest  and  duty.” 

And,  while  thus  his  life  was  flowing  on  amidst  external 
troubled  waters,  there  was  deep  trouble  at  home.  To  his  sister 
Sophia  he  was  united  by  ties  of  extraordinary  tenderness.  No 
doubt  from  his  letters  to  her,  his  biographer,  had  they  been 
preservetl,  might  have  received  the  best  insight  into  his  life ; 
but  Mr.  Sturge  had  destroy'ed  them  all.  To  her  he  had  revealed 
all  the  alternations  and  conflicts  of  his  feelings  and  principles ; 
she  w^as  ahvays  with  him  in  the  hours  w'hen  he  needed  an  arm 
to  lean  upon.  How  much  a  little  glimpse  like  this  reveals  of 
what  the  brother  and  sister  were  to  each  other ;  she  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  severely  contested  election  at  Nottingham, 
when  he  opposed  Mr.  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the  Times  news¬ 
paper,  and  she  writes  in  one  of  her  letters,  To  a  friend  less 
“  interested  than  thou  art  in  everything  pertaining  to  us,  I 
**  should  find  it  diflicult  to  explain  why  Joseph  wished  me  to 
“  accompany  him — it  arose  from  that  feeling,  w  hich  is  stronger 
**  in  him  than  in  many  weaker  men,  of  leaning  on  afl’ection  in 
“  moments  of  trial  and  perplexity.”  To  this  beloved  sister  he 
was  now  soon  to  say  farewell.  She  had  been,  excepting  for  the 
brief  period  between  the  marriage  and  death  of  his  first  wnfe, 
his  inseparable  companion  for  nearly  tw^enty-five  years.  She 
acknowledged  on  her  death  bed  that  her  affection  for  her  brother 
had  something  of  idolatry  in  it — quoting  the  line  of  the  poet, 
Mr.  Richard  beautifully’^  says  : — 

“  He  was  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  her  thoughts.” 


Of  course,  his  public  conduct  was  greatly  misunderstood,  and 
she  was  able  to  appreciate  his  motives,  and  his  cliaracter,  and  to 
soothe,  sustain,  and  help  him.  How  beautiful  this  little  extract 
is  from  one  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey — 

**  1  have  an  unshaken  conviction  that  the  cause  is  righteous,  and 
whilst  it  is  tlie  reproach  of  all  men  there  seems  less  to  fetir  for  its  advo¬ 
cates — a  season  of  popularity,  should  that  ever  arrive,  would  be  the 
time  of  danger,  I  think  Joseph  is  becoming  less  sensitive  (1  do  not 
say  hardened)  by  the  reproach  of  his  friends.  I  was  delighted  to  meet 
his  bright  countenance  in  the  lobby  after  Meeting  last  4th  day,  after 
hearing  a  sermon  which  all  must  perceive  was  intended  to  reprove 
him.'' 


With  all  the  tenderness  of  a  strong  quiet  heart,  ho  watched 
her  to  the  close  in  June,  1845.  Some  of  the  lines  in  the  verses 
**  to  Joseph  Stiirge  on  the  death  of  his  sister,’’  by  ^Ir.  Whittier, 
wdl,  wo  suppose,  never  be  allowed  to  fade  from  recollection. 

“  I  lean  my  heart  unto  thee,  sadly  folding 
Thy  hand  in  mine  ; 

With  even  the  weakness  of  my  soul  upholding 
The  strength  of  thine. 

“  I  never  knew,  like  thee,  the  dear  departed ; 

I  stood  not  by 

AVhen  in  calm  trust,  the  pure  and  trampiil- hearted 
Lay  down  to  die. 

**  And  on  thy  cars  my  words  of  weak  condoling 
Must  vainly  fall ; 

The  funeral  bell  which  in  thy  heart  is  tolling 
Sounds  over  all ! 

I  will  not  mock  thee  with  the  poor  world’s  common 
And  heartless  phrase, 

Nor  wrong  the  memory  of  a  sainted  woman 
With  idle  praise. 

“  TLiVA  silence  only  as  their  benediction 
God's  anyels  come 

l^herCy  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  affiction, 

The  soul  sits  dumb  ! 

“  Yet  would  I  say  what  thy  own  heart  approveth  : 

Our  Father’s  will — 

Calling  to  Him  the  dear  one  whom  lie  loveth — 

Is  mercy  stilL 


**  God  calls  our  loved  ones  ;  but  we  lose  not  wholly 
What  lie  hath  Given  ! 

They  live  on  earth,  in  thought  and  deed,  as  truly 
As  in  His  heaven. 
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“  And  tihc  is  with  thee  in  thy  path  of  trial  ' 

She  walkc th  yet ; 

Still  w  ith  the  baptism  of  thy  self-denial 
Her  locks  are  wet. 

“  Up  then,  my  brother !  lo,  the  fields  of  harvest 
Lie  white  in  view’ ! 

She  lives,  and  loves  thee,  and  the  God  thou  servest 
To  botli  is  true. 

‘‘  Thrust  in  thv  sickle !  Enjjland’s  toil-worn  pea^iants 
Thy  call  abide ; 

And  she  thou  mourn’st,  a  pure  and  holy  presence, 

Shall  glean  beside  I  ” 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  Miss  St  urge,  he 
married  Hannah,  the  youngest  daughter  of  ^Ir.  Barnard 
Dickinson,  of  Colebrookdale.  We  must  pass  unw’illingly  over 
many  of  Mr.  Sturge’s  w  orks  of  usefulness,  and  actions  of  public 
vigilance  and  faithfulness ;  in  some  of  wdiich  he  found  himself 
opposed  to  beloved  and  usual  fellow-workers  in  the  town,  lie 
regretted  and  protested  against  the  narrow^ness  which  excluded 
him  and  others  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ;  and  he  moved 
an  amendment  to  an  original  resolution  condemning  the  IVipe’s 
Bull  in  the  a})pointment  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the  j)ar- 
celling  out  of  England  into  ecclesiastical  districts  by  the  Church 
of  Home.  The  meeting  w^as  composed  of  about  eight  thousand 
people  in  the  Tow  n  Hall.  Mr.  Sturge's  old  and  beloved  friend, 
John  Angell  James,  moved  the  resolution;  Mr.  St  urge  moved 
the  amendment,  and  the  ^layor  declared,  w  hen  both  w  ere  ])ut 
to  the  meeting,  that  the  amendment  was  not  carried  and  tliat 
tlie  original  resolution  w  as  lost !  But  as  his  life  closed  down, 
peace  principles  received,  no  doubt,  the  largest  share  of  his 
earnest  affection  and  energy.  Looking  back  to  the  years  1848- 
1851,  the  heart  seems  to  suffer  a  feeling  of  mournful  disappoint¬ 
ment.  We  w’ell  remember  those  years  when  indeed  it  seemed 
as  if  the  New'  Jerusalem  w'ere  about  to  descend  out  of  heaven, 
adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  husband,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
or  the  (Champs  Elysees.  Things  have  turned  out  very  differently 
in  France  and  all  other  phices  ;  we  have  had  a  whole  Satan’s 
invisible  world  displayed  since  then.  The  huge  old  dragon  of 
w’ar — the  arch-serpent  of  many  de\'ices — has  unw  ound  anew  his 
shining,  scaly  coil.  We  have  had  the  advent  of  muscular 
Christianity,  the  canonization  of  8t.  Bully,  and  the  apotheosis 
of  the  spirits  of  the  glove  and  the  ring.  Some  of  us  were  fools 
enough,  in  those  days,  to  think  the  w’orld  had  got  the  better  of 
those  things.  Such  scenes  as  w'e  beheld  in  Paris  in  1840,  w  hen 
it  really  did  tbmirrli  TuilloTiiinn  wc^iild  he  DOstlXUU'd 

no  longer,  and 
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eem  as  though  the  millenium  would  be  j)ostjx>iu‘d 
1  W'e  rather  supposed  that  if  the  Prince  Napoleon 
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was  not  a  fool,  at  any  rate  he  was  an  avant  courier  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  We  iniist  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  before  us 
for  the  interesting:  particulars  of  ^Ir.  St  urge’s  earnest,  active  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  great  peace  movements  of  those  pleasant,  hopeful, 
happy  years,  when  England  was  too  well  olf — taxes  low,  prices 
low,  and  all  things  buoyant  wdtli  liope.  A  practical  movement, 
from  the  Peace  Congress  of  F  rankfort  in  IS  19,  was  tlie  etlbrt  made 
by  ^Ir.  Sturge  with  Elihu  llurritt  to  persuade  tlie  Danish  and 
Prussian  powers  to  submit  the  Schleswig-Holstein  (piestion  to 
arbitration.  Ilis  journey,  also,  with  Henry  Pease  and  Robert 
Charlton  to  St.  Petersburgh  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  stay¬ 
ing  the  great  Russian  war  is  wtII  known  ;  it  has  often  received 
the  complimentary  ridicule  of  Punchy  the  Timcsy  and  other  the 
like  organs  of  opinion.  Our  readers  remember  his  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  and  the  courteous  human  kindness  which 
characterized  it,  and  the  kind  detention  of  the  deputation — all 
tending  to  show  that  that  these  vast  beings  have  certain 
avenues  through  which  common-sense  and  kindly-feeling  may 
approach  them.  We  linger  with  aflection,  too,  on  Mr.  St  urge’s 
mission  to  Finland.  When  the  war  broke  out,  the  English 
admiral,  notwithstanding  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ullaborg  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce  to  him  as  he  drew  near  to  the  town,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  not  to  molest  their  persons  or 
property,  soon  threw"  the  w  hole  tow  n  in  flames.  Merchant -ships, 
vast  stores  of  timber  and  corn,  the  poor  lisherman’s  boat  and 
nets,  the  small  farmer’s  slieep  and  cattle,  the  scanty  furniture 
of  the  peasant’s  hut,  they  w"ere  all  ])lundered  by  the  British 
soldier  and  sailor  wdien  the  Haines  had  done  their  w"ork.  The 
Times  of  the  day  said,  One  shriek  of  woe  sounds  through  all 
Finland  ” — all  was  reduced  to  ruin  and  ashes.  The  character 
of  the  people — their  industry,  peacefulness,  and  separation  from 
the  scenery  of  the  war  excited  the  heart  of  Mr.  Sturge,  and 
once  more  he  and  Thomas  Harvey  set  out  upon  an  excursion  of 
benevolence.  They  stopped  to  investigate  facts  for  themselves, 
and  found  exasperation  and  burning  indignation  every w'here, 
and  the  good  feeling  tow'ards  England  entirely  changed,  flo 
w  rites : — 

“  On  second  day  morning  w"e  saw  and  examined  several  ruses  in 
which  the  British  liad  plundered  the  ])Oor  people;  hut  Thomas  Harvey 
has  taken  dow'ii  the  particulars  of  these,  and  you  can  get  a  copy  ot 
them  on  our  return.  One  case  was  particularly  toiiching — that  ol  a 
poor  w  idow  of  very  interesting  appearance,  who  wept  much  while  she 
gave  her  statement,  which  was  that  the  British  had  destroyed  her 
husband’s  little  vessel,  and  also  their  cargo  of  w’ood  w’hich  w’as  on 
shore,  w  hich  included  not  only  the  whole  of  their  ow  n  small  property 
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of  about  50/.,  but  that  of  some  friendfi  who  had  helped  them  to  build 
the  vessel.  Her  husband  died  two  or  three  months  ago,  of  what  would 
be  called  a  broken  heart,  and  left  her  with  a  child  of  four  years  of 
age,  not  only  without  support,  but  she  would  have  to  go  through  the 
bankruptcy  court.  This  w’us  fully  confirmed  by  others.^* 

Again  : — 

‘*We  must  do  the  persons  w^e  examined  the  justice  to  say  that  no 
disposition  was  showm  to  exaggerate  their  grievances.  The  merchants 
did  not  obtrude  their  owm  losses  on  our  notice,  and  wx  ascertained  them 
only  by  direct  inquiry’.  Need  it  be  said  that  it  was  evident  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  our  country  had  suffered  deeply  in  the  estimation  of  those 
simple,  honest-hearted  people,  through  the  lawless  proceedings  of  our 
navy  ?  Formerly,  no  countr}'  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  Finn  ;  but  now,  as  one  of  the  poor  fishermen  said  to  us,  *  they 
can’t  think  of  the  English  as  before.’  The  more  intelligent,  of  course, 
made  distinctions,  as  thus  ;  *  The  navy  is  not  the  nation,’  and  ‘  There 
are  rascids  in  every  country,’  &c.  F.  Uhden  had  before  remarked  to 
us  that  the  printing  of  100,000  copies,  by  the  Ifritish  and  Foreign 
Ifible  Society,  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Psalms,  in  their  own 
language,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Finnish  people;  but 
after  the  ravages  committed  on  tlie  property  of  unarmed  and  unoffend¬ 
ing  fishermen  and  peasants,  during  the  war,  the  cry  was  *  Can  these  be 
the  English — our  friends  ?  ’  to  which  he  sometimes  replied,  ‘  The  Eng¬ 
lish  who  send  you  the  Bible  are  not  the  same  persons  as  the  English 
w  ho  carry  on  the  w  ar.’  ” 

Returning  home,  Joseph  Sturge  and  his  brother  issued  an 
appeal,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  reimburse  the  poorest  w  ho  had 
bixn  so  des|K)iled — replacing  boats,  nets,  and  articles  which 
constituted  not  only  their  property  but  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  They  headed  their  appeal  wTth  £1,000,  and  eventually 
raised  £0,000 ;  and  wdth  energy  and  discretion,  corn,  meal, 
potatoes,  clothing  for  naked  children,  and  seed  for  futiuc  har¬ 
vests,  and  fishing-nets  were  purchased  and  distributed  among 
the  people,  and  the  curses  which  were  fast  gathering  on  the 
English  nation  wxre  exchanged  into  cries  of  “  God  bless  the 
English  gentleman !  ”  From  the  Russian  Embassy,  also,  Mr. 
Sturge  received  the  following  expression  of  graceful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  himself  and  co-subscribers  by  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia : — 

‘Glussian  Erabass)’,  London:  July  13,  1857. 

“  Dear  Sir, — In  the  absence  of  II.  E.  Count  Chreptowfich,  I  have 
been  instrucU'd,  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  to  convey  to  the  sub- 
Bcribcrs  to  the  fund  w’hich  has  been  raised  in  this  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  alleviating  the  calamities  of  famine  in  Finland,  His  Imperial 
Majesty’s  thanks  for  their  liberal  and  charitable  donations. 


Efforts  for  the  Working  Classes. 

**  To  you,  sir,  and  your  friends,  to  whose  generous  exertions  on 
belialf  of  my  unfortunate  countrymen  tliese  thanks  arc  especially  duo, 
I  address  myself,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  kindly  enable  me  to  fulfil 
tlie  orders  I  have  received,  by  making  known  to  the  numerous  sub¬ 
scribers  who  responded  to  your  appeal  the  grateful  sense  His  Imperial 
Majesty  entertains  of  their  conduct. 

Eelievc  me,  dear  sir,  to  be  yours  sincerely, 

“Kicolay. 

**  To  Joseph  Sturge, 

"yMien,  throe  years  afterwards,  tlie  tidings  of  ^Fr.  Sturge’s 
death  reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  there  was  inoiirning  and 
tears  in  the  cottages  of  the  Finnish  peasants  and  lisherinen,  and, 
in  lines  we  cannot  quote,  Mr.  Whittier  has  beautifully  eom- 
ineniorated  one  of  the  finest  sermons  on  the  text,  “  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.’’ 

But  w^e  are  reminded  of  the  narrowing  dimensions  w^e  must 
allot  to  this  brief  commemoration  of  the  life  abounding  in  the 
W'orks  of  the  Lord.  Yet,  as  w  e  draw  to  the  close  of  it,  there  is 
abundant  material  remaining,  and  material  perhaps  compelling 
still  more  affectionate  narrative.  We  have  seen,  for  the  most 
part,  the  man  abroad — still  more  pleasant  is  it  to  review^  his 
work  at  home,  especially  his  w^ork  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  sinful.  IFe  w^as  especially  interested  in  the  WTll-being 
of  the  w^orking-classes,  and  wdiile  so  earnest  in  his  attachment 
to  teetotalism,  he  saw  that  means  must  be  provided  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people  ;  for  several  years  before  his  death  ho 
was  engaged  in  urging  uj)on  his  fellow-citizens  the  duty  of 
])roviding  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the 
town  wdiere  the  wwking- classes  might  enjoy  themselves  in  the 
pure  open  air,  and  w  ith  innocent  amusements.  Ho  bought  the 
lease  of  a  large  field  nearly  opposite  his  ow  n  house  at  ]^]dgbaston, 
and  he  desired  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  (brporation  of 
Jlirmingham  as  a  jdace  of  recreation,  especially  for  the  children 
of  the  town ;  but  Fdgbaston  is  a  very  aristocratic  suburb,  and 
the  polite  people  felt  a  shudder  of  horror  thrill  through  their 
marrow  at  the  appalling  idea  of  such  contact  and  deterioration. 
Seventeen  of  the  inhabitants  memorialized  Mr.  Sturge  upon  this 
proposjil  of  his  to  bring,  wdiat  they  considered,  a  nuisance  into 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Corporation  declined  the  gift,  so  31  r. 
Sturge  himself  appropriated  the  ground,  although  it  seemed  at 
one  time  that  he  might  be  likely  to  have  to  enforce  his  right  to 
do  so  by  law.  Before  he  died,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  children  enjoying  themselves  in  the  great  field,  and  since 
then,  some  of  those  who  w'erc  inimical  to  his  project  have  given 
spaces  of  ground  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Iniiumerablo 
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were  his  exertions  in  charity  at  lioine ;  with  him  originated  the 
Adult  Sabbath  School  of  Birmingham,  met  by  many  objections 
in  its  starting,  but  now  numbering  nearly  a  thousand  scholars. 
He  was  always  interested  in  Sabbath  School  teachers,  and  ready 
wdth  a  munificent  subscription  to  help  any  Sabbath  School  treat 
for  the  children.  lie  descended  by  his  eftbrts  lower  still ;  he 
loved  and  pitied  the  children  in  the  jail,  or  on  their  way  to  the 
jail.  It  was  in  the  year  1851  he  began  his  efforts  especially 
to  rescue  the  unfortunate.  He  met  with  ]Mr.  John  Ellis,  who 
had  been  ten  years  teaching  a  ragged  school  in  London,  and 
employing  convicted  thieves  in  his  trade,  as  a  shoemaker.  ^Ir. 
Sturge  arranged  with  him  to  come  down  to  Birmingham,  to  aid 
him  in  his  efforts  there.  He  took  a  house  in  Hyland  Hoad, 
Edgbaston,  he  fitted  it  up,  and  then  wxnt  to  ^Ir.  Stephens,  the 
superintendent  of  the  police,  and  said,  Now  I  want  some  of 
“  the  very  worst  boys  you  have  in  Birmingham.’’  Sixteen  of 
the  most  notorious  offenders  were  chosen ;  they  were  leaders  of 
gangs  of  thieves,  regular  jail-birds.  The  police  almost  resented 
the  taking  of  them  out  of  their  hands.  Twelve  months  after, 
one  of  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Adderley,  pronounced  the  experi¬ 
ment  most  successful — he  was  an  independent,  competent,  and 
impartial  witness.  Erom  th.e  commencement  there  had  not 
been  a  single  failure.  After  this  encouraging  commencement, 
the  good  and  glorious  man  bought  an  estate  at  Stoke  Prior, 
near  Bromsgrove,  sixteen  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  he 
devoted  it  entirely  to  the  work  of  juvenile  reformation.  There 
was  a  roomy  farmhouse,  and  he  built  schoolrooms,  dormitories, 
workshops,  baths,  till  accommodation  was  provided  lor  about 
sixtv  hoys, — thus  he  reared  his  Outcasts’  Home,  and  trained 
them  to  habits  of  industry  or  agricultural  labour,  pervading 
the  whole  place  with  Christian  love — encouraging  them  to  dili¬ 
gence  and  thrift.  A  certain  ])oition  of  their  earnings  was  laid 
Uvside  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  given  to  them  when  they  left  tin* 
institution.  Suitable  situations  were  provided  for  them,  and 
even  if  thev  lost  them,  they  were  taught  that  the  refonnatorv 
was  still  their  home.  Surely  all  this  was  wonderful  Christ lan 
work — how  sad  that  it  should  excite  so  much  admiration  as  it 
does,  showing  to  us  that  the  very  pur])ose  for  which  Christ 
gave  His  gospel  to  the  v.orid,  to  jireach  glad  tidings  to  the 
poor — the  opening  of  ])risons  to  them  that  are  bound,  and  to 
jiroclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  is  almost  a  strange 
work  with  us.  It  was  a  singular  princijile  upon  which  he 
started,  to  collect,  by  information  from  the  police,  spinimens  of 
the  very  worst  of  the  criminal  class  of  children,  and  to  take  the 
entire  responsibility  upon  himself  in  conjunction  with  his 
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brother  Charles.  The  thing  seems  to  have  become  a  marvel  for 
some  of  the  chief  gentleman  of  Worcestershire.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
the  excellent  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  applied  to  him  to  know  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  arrange  with  him  the  reception  of  the  criminal  boys  of  the 
county  at  his  Institution,  and  they  met  him  at  Stoke  for  the 

Eurpose  of  deliberation,  and  the  correspondence  altogether  on 
oth  sides  reflects  honour  on  the  single-heartedness  of  intention 
— but  the  arrangement  could  not  be  made  without  the  work 
losing  very  much  its  individuality  of  character.  Mr.  Sturge 
did  not  desire  to  deliver  his  personal  responsibilities  over  to  a 
committee ;  indeed,  in  all  his  work  he  seems  to  have  steered 
pretty  clear  of  that  great  modern  animal  called  a  Committee. 
And  then  these  excellent  people  were  churchmen,  and  would 
have  desired  that  some  clergyman  of  tlie  Church  of  England 
should,  from  time  to  time,  visit  and  instruct  in  religion  those 
boys  who,  to  quote  Sir  John  Pakingt oil’s  words,  ‘‘are  members 
“  of  that  church,  and  not  members  of  any  other  denomination.” 
^Ir.  Sturge  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  the 
boys.  He  says  to  Sir  John  Pfikington  : — 

“If  through  a  Saviour’s  love  they  sliould  become  members  of  His 
Church,  we  consider  it  of  little  importance  to  which  section  of  it  they 
may  attach  themselves  wlien  of  an  age  to  judge  for  themselves.  In 
these  views  my  brother  and  our  superintendent  unite,  but  we  hardly' 
expect  tliey'  will  be  satisfactory  to  a  instjority  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
County  of  Worcester.  If,  how'ever,  they  should  wish  us  to  take  some 
of  the  objects  of  their  care  without  any  interference  with  our  manage¬ 
ment,  we  will  endeavour  to  arrange  to  accommodate  not  exceeding  ten 
the  next  six  months. 

It  is  delightful,  however,  to  notice  that  wlulc  ^Ir.  Sturge 
retained  his  own  mode  of  doing  good,  the  magistrates  not  only 
of  Worcestershire  but  of  many  other  counties  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  commit  boys  brought  Indore  them  to  the  Ibdonnatory'  of 
Stoke.  The  heart  of  tlie  great  man  was  in  tliis  child  of  his  old 
age;  busy  as  he  was,  and  cnnistantly  before  the  world,  ho  was 
constant  in  his  communications  with  these  children.  He  not 
only  visited  the  Institute,  but  frecpientlv  slept  in  it,  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  them,  lie  talked  to 
them  separately',  and  got  his  friends  to  talk  to  them,  in  words 
of  friendly  counsel  and  sy'mpathy'.  H(^  j)lanned  treats  and 
railway’’  excursions  for  them,  ancl  always  accomjianied  them 
himself.  Mr.  Richard  truly  says,  he  does  not  j)rofane  words 
spoken  of  the  Divine  Master  when  a])plving  them  to  him,  kis 
object  was  to  seek  and  save  them  that  were  losH,  and  lie  sue- 
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ceoded.  Wliat  docs  the  reader  think  was  the  proportion  of 
salvation  to  the  ehbrt  employed  P  Why,  of  these — notoriously 
the  worst  of  soc'iety,  drifting  to  the  hulks  or  the  scafibld,  but 
for  the  strong,  kind,  hrni  hand — eighty  percent,  are  now  honest, 
us<‘ful,  upright  members  of  society.  Is  not  this  encouragement 
either  to  the  moody,  morbid,  or  desponding  P  The  benevolence 
of  Joseph  Sturge  filtered  through  all  chinks;  his  munificent 
gifts,  seen  and  known,  were  after  all  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  jx^rpetual  daily  benevolences.  We  shall  quote  a  paragraph 
from  this  noble  biography,  and  then  put  restraint  upon  our¬ 
selves,  and,  if  possible,  quote  no  more.  Mr.  lUchard  says  : — 

liefer  to  liis  constant  private  charities,  performed  in  a  manner  so 
quiet  that  their  course  could  be  traced  only  by  their  effects,  as  that  of 
some  noiseless  stream  is  traced  by  the  verdure  and  fruitfulness  which 
clothe  its  banks.  How  many  a  widow’s  heart  has  he  made  to  sing  for 
joy  !  How  many  a  poor  straggler,  stricken  down  in  the  battle  of  life, 
has  he  lifted  up  with  gentle  hand,  and  equipped  afresh  for  the  conflict! 
How  many  working-men  and  others,  unable  to  make  way  amid  the 
crowding  competitions  of  this  Old  World,  has  he  aided  to  emigrate  to 
America  and  elsewhere,  often,  moreover,  kindly  commending  them  to 
friends  of  his  own,  like-minded  with  liimself,  who  were  thereby  ready 
to  take  them  by  the  hand  on  their  arrival  in  their  new  country.  Mr. 
Tappan’s  letters  often  refer  to  cases  of  this  sort.  Upon  how^  many  of 
his  fellow-workers,  in  his  various  schemes  of  philanthropy,  who  were 
less  favouri'd  than  himself  in  their  worldly  circumstances,  has  his 
bounty  fallen  as  copiously  and  refreshingly,  and  also  as  gently,  as  the 
dew  !  How  many  a  broken-down  labourer  in  the  field  of  Christian 
usefulness  has  been  sustained  by  his  sympathy  and  succoured  by  his 
generosity !  ^fany  instances  of  this  nature  have  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  biographer,  while  examining  his  letters  and  papers,  but 
many  more  doubtless  are  know'n  only  to  the  grateful  hearts  who  tasted 
his  delicate  kindness.  A  friend  has  furnished  us  with  two  examples 
which  came  quite  incidentally  to  his  knowledge,  and  which,  as  he 
truly  observes,  “lie  away  from  the  beaten  path  of  benevolence.” 

Within  the  circle  of  his  friends  was  a  decayed  gentleman  of  a  noble 
characU'r,  w  hose  loss  of  fortune  had  seemed  rather  to  increase  his  use¬ 
fulness  and  activity  in  the  service  of  the  public.  As  age  advanced  the 
res  (wgusfd  compelled  some  of  the  cherished  members  of  his  family  to 
remove  to  Cairula.  Joseph  Sturge  culled  shortly  before  their  depar¬ 
ture,  and  with  that  simplicity  and  tenderness  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
placed  a  note  in  his  friend’s  hand,  with  the  simj'le  remark,  he 
“  had  btH'ii  thinking  it  might  he  useful.”  The  fact  would  never  have 
le.'n  known  if  the  old  man  had  not  himself  spoken  of  it,  and  confesse  d 
with  tears  in  his  eves  that  the  arift  w  as  “  most  seasonable.” 

A  worthy  tradesman  W'hom  Joseph  Sturge  greatly  esteemed  became 
ill  of  a  chronic  and  painful  malady.  This  w'as  not  a  case  of  destitution 
such  as  would  call  forth  ordinary  sympathy  and  help,  but  Joseph 
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Stiirge’s  power  of  sympathy  and  thou^^htfulncss  for  others  were  more 
than  ordinary.  He  pondered  the  case  ot  his  friend,  saw  that  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedial  means  were  beyond  the  resources  of  the  patient,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  go,  at  his  expense,  to  a  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishment  at  a  distance.  Alter  mouths  of  treatment  the 
patient  returned  in  comparativxdy  comfortable  health,  at  a  cost  to  his 
benefactor  of  sixty  pounds. 

Why  do  such  men  die  P  But  they  die,  and  tlie  time  came 
when  Joseph  Sturge,  failing  in  health  and  strengtli,  though  only 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had,  with  all  the  excellence,  to  us  so 
human  and  so  beautiful,  to  prove  that  not  by  works  of  riglit- 
eousness  which  wx  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saveth  us.  It  is  affecting  from  such  lips  to  hear  the  expression 
of  distrust  in  self,  and  very  pleasant  to  characters  with  less  faith 
and  power  to  find  him  hoping  for  heaven  through  the  mercy  of 
the  ^lediator.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ketley,  of 
Bemerara : — 

I  wish  I  could  more  fully  realise  my  personal  interest  in  a  Saviour’s 
atoning  sacrifice ;  and  had  a  more  lively  faith  to  realise  the  things  that 
are  unseen  and  eternal. 

“  Sometimes  I  seem  to  have  little  more  to  rest  upon  than  a  deep 
sense  of  the  depravity  of  my  own  heart,  and  my  inimc*asurable  distanc'e 
from  the  Christian  standard,  which  is  the  perfect  pattern  lield  up  to  us. 

“  It  is  better  to  feel  and  to  know  this,  than  to  8upi)ose  that  we  have 
a  single  rag  of  our  o\vn  rightc'ousness  to  trust  to,  if  it  does  not  cast  us 
down  below  hope ;  and  this  it  need  not,  tor  wo  know  the  mission  of 
Christ  \vcis  not  to  save  the  righteous,  but  sinners  ;  and  that  none  are  so 
low  lis  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  ilis  mercy,  who  is  us  boundless  in 
love  as  He  is  in  power.” 

It  w’as  a  very  sudden  death  ;  the  hills  were  out  in  London  for 
his  presidency  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society,  the 
ITtli  May,  1859.  On  Friday,  the  Idth,  he  retired  to  rest  as 
usual,  after  he  had  seen  anef  talked  to  his  little  boy  in  his  own 
chamber,  telling  him  of  things  lie  would  like  him  to  attend  to 
while  he  was  away  in  London  ;  and  it  is  not  w  ithout  significance 
that  he  knelt  by  Hie  bed  of  his  beloved  child,  and  jiraycMl  fer¬ 
vently  for  the  family,  closing  wdth  the  petition  that  “  in  heaven 
“  not  one  of  them  might  be  missing.’’  But,  on  the  followr  ing 
morning,  although  he  rose  at  his  usual  early  hour,  six  o’clock, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  still  he  retiifd  for 
prayer,  and  then  called  one  of  his  little  girls  to  join  him  in  a 
customary  ride  on  horseback  before  breakfast.  Returning  to 
his  room,  the  cough  unabated,  he  sat  down  on  the  lied  and  said 
to  his  wife,  “  I  am  very  ill.”  Then  he  knelt  before  the  open 
wdudow",  and  poured  out  some  ejaculatory  prayers,  lor  a  little 
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while  his  sufferings  were  severe ;  then  came  the  faintness  of 
death,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  news  tolled  through  IMriiiing- 
ham  like  a  bell,  “  Joseph  Sturge  is  dead/^  He  was  buried  on 
May  20th.  The  Corporation  offered  to  his  family  a  public 
funeral.  It  would  not  have  befitted  his  own  simplicity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  nor  would  it  have  accorded  with  the  general  comport¬ 
ment  of  the  Society  whose  principles  he  so  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  ;  but  nothing  coidd  make  the  funeral  private ;  it  was 
never  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Birmingham.  Heavy  rain 
fell  the  whole  day,  but  for  two  miles  the  mournful  procession 
poured  on,  amidst  closed  shops  and  suspended  business.  Three 
hundred  gentlemen,  headed  by  the  Mayor,  Sir  John  llatclitfc, 
and  the  rector  of  the  parish,  with  justices  of  the  peace,  aider- 
men,  councillors,  clergymen,  and  dissenting  ministers,  and 
deputations  from  innumerable  societies  preceded  the  body  to  its 
resting  place  in  the.  small  graveyard  of  the  Friends’  meeting¬ 
house.  Amidst  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  gentlemen  of  the  town  were  present — the  ^layor,  the  Hector, 
and,  conspicuous,  one  for  whom  in  a  few  months  no  inconsider¬ 
able  manifestation  of  the  same  tendency  would  be  exhibited — 
John  Angell  James.  One  of  the  last  happy  efforts  of  ^Ir.  James’ 
tongue  on  the  platform  was  the  occasion  of  his  seconding  the 
vote  of  the  town  for  a  j)ublic  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Joseph  Sturge.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  The 
statue  over  the  fountain  was  erected  at  one  of  the  boundaries, 
where  the  parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  meet ;  there 
he  stands,  WTought  in  Sicilian  marble,  resting  his  right  hand  on 
the  Bible,  his  left  extended  to  a  figure  symbolical  of  Peace 
attendcHl  on  the  other  side  by  Charity.  Truly  said  John  Bright, 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  monument — “  To-day  we  make  no 
mistake.” 

“  Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,”  said  the  Apostle, 
rcHuting  the  deeds  of  the  great  ancient  children  of  faith.  But 
what  would  the  world  bec'ome  if  there  did  not  rise,  from  time  to 
time,  men  living  above  the  level  of  the  every-day  life  around 
them?  Joseph  Sturge  was  of  this  order  of  men.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  poet,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  that  cha¬ 
racter,  in  the  texture  of  his  being.  His  plans  were  not  ideal, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  he  had  no  imagination, — 
and  yet  there  were  j)erhaps  millions  who  would  have  thought 
him  worthy  of  the  epithet  applied  to  the  ancient  Joseph,  and 
have  siiid,  “Behold  the  dreamer  cometh  !  ”  Joseph  Sturge 
was  no  dreamer ;  he  was  severely  practical,  but  he  was  led  to 
exalt wl  heights  and  perceptions  by  the  light  of  Christian  duty. 
He  had  a  cheerful  humour  and  a  tender  spirit,  but  the  tender- 
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ness  was  always  saved  from  becoming:  morbid  by  the  principle 
of  duty  to  which  we  have  referred.  His  dear  friend  Whittier, 
to  whose  sweet  memorial  verses  on  Sophia  Sturgo  we  have 
referred,  commemorated  her  brother  in  words  tolling  to  the 
same  measure,  and  in  their  accents  giving  most  happy  analysis 
of  the  character  of  the  man — such  as  the  following ; — 

Not  his  the  "olden  pen’s  or  lip’s  persuasion, 
a  fine  sense  of  ri(jht, 

And  truth's  directness^  meeting  each  occasion 
Straight  as  a  line  of  light. 

His  faith  and  works,. like  streams  that  intermingle, 

In  the  same  channel  ran ; 

The  crystal  clearness  of  an  eye  kept  single 
Shamed  all  the  frauds  of  man. 

The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  natures 
He  joined  to  courage  strong. 

And  love  outreaching  unto  all  God’s  creatures 
With  sturdy  hate  of  wrong. 

Tender  as  a  woman !  manliness  and  meekness 
In  him  were  so  allied 

That  they  who  judged  him  by  h  is  strength  or  weakness 
Saw  but  a  single  side. 

And  now  he  rests :  his  greatness  and  his  sweetness 
No  more  shall  seem  at  strife, 

And  death  has  moulded  into  calm  completeness 
The  statue  of  his  life. 

Tlicre  is  a  fine  discrimination  in  these  words.  There  was  a 
directness  in  him  which  sometimes  amounted  to  impetuosity  ;  a 
force  of  character  which,  sometimes,  seemed  to  verge  upon  in¬ 
firmity.  He  designated  himself  as  ‘‘  rather  pej)pory,'’  but  that 
was  in  his  early  days,  and  he  had  seen  too  mucli  of  men  and  of 
the  world,  for  this  term  to  be  at  all  happily  descriptive  of  what 
he  was  in  later  years.  Still,  it  perliaps  represents  to  tlie  reader 
that  it  toned  down  in  his  character  to  strength  and  determinate- 
ncss.  We  have  ourselves  seen  him  in  circumstances,  when  lie 
was  pretty  clear  in  liis  determination  to  liave  liis  own  way. 
Could  lie  have  done  anything  had  it  not  been  so  ?  And  yet 
there  was  in  it  all  a  child-like  tractableness.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Richard  in  his  feeling  tliat  the  absence  of  love  of 
approbation  was  really  a  defect  of  character,  and  it  seenu'd  to 
give  to  him,  sometimes,  a  severity  never  really^  there.  There 
Was  a  wonderful  loyalty  to  principle  in  him,  but  what  he  did, 
he  did  usually^  most  easily,  and  therefore  haj)pily'.  When  the 
association  for  Social  Science  was  meeting  in  Rirminghaiii,  he 
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had  many  distingnishcd  guests  staying  at  his  house — Lord 
Brougham,  Sir  John  rakington,&c. — but  of  course  their  presence 
did  not  interfere  with  his  family  worship.  And  his  biographer 
describes  how  one  morning,  when  he  had  invited  between  forty 
and  fifty  persons  to  meet  his  learned  and  illustrious  guests  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  he  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Corinthians,  and  invited  them  as  usual,  to  spend  a  few  moments 
in  private  personal  prayer ;  this  was  his  habit  always.  ])utv 
was  the  strong  sustaining  motive  of  the  man.  To  many  of  the 
objects  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  it  is  the  fashion  to  applv 
the  term  fanatical.  Almost  all  principles  and  actions  are 
fanatical,  which  do  not  permit  the  watering  down  of  truth  until 
it  becomes  very  thin  truth  and  water  indeed.  Truth  is  a  valu¬ 
able  and  even  dangerous  chemical,  and  must  only  be  dealt  out  in 
homeopathic  quantities.  To  such  thoughts  and  their  indulgers, 
a  man  like  Joseph  Stiirge  is  as  uncomfortable  a  presence  as 
Elijah  when  he  stood  before  the  King,  and  had  to  bear  the 
question  ‘‘  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  It  is  sad  and 
shocking  to  think,  that  probably  to  Joseph  Sturge,  originally 
applied  the  language  in  Tcuiiy son’s  miserable  war  eclogue  : — 

“  The  hroad-hriinmod  hawker  of  holy  things, 

AVhose  ear  is  stuffed  witli  cotton  and  rings, 

Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence.” 

And  then  the  laureate  waxing  sentimental,  drops  down  and 
pniys — prays  for  the  kind  of  tiling,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Sturge 
exactly  wtw  : — 

**  Ah,  God !  for  a  man  with  heart — head — hand 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by ; 

One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 

AVhatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I.” 

The  laureate  was  in  no  happy  mood  for  the  getting  of  good 
poetry  out  of  him  when  he  wrote  these  things;  but  that  dreadful 
thought  running  through  Maud — written  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  government  and  hound  on  the  peojde  to  the  battle-field,  that 
war  is  the  normal  state  of  mankind — ^Ir.  Sturge  lived  very 
steadily  to  resist.  It  was  his  simple  idea  that  the  cheap  chivalry 
which  flatters  national  greatness  by  the  strife  of  arms,  without 
itself  taking  part  in  the  prey,  but  standing  by  and  sucking  its 
comfortable  things,  or  clapping  hands  as  tlic  disputants  receive 
broken  heads — should  he  denounced  not  as  chivalry,  but  as  real 
meanness  and  mendacity.  The  dreamer  sought  to  lower  the 
pulse  of  war — would  that  in  this  moment  of  our  history  wc  had 
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more  like  liim !  Mr.  Whiteside,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
other  day,  devoutly  wished  as  a  blessing  for  the  nation,  “  an 
‘‘  hour  oi*  Castlereagh  — a  precious  blessing  truly !  the  blessing 
cost  live  or  six  hundred  millions  sterling.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
would  indidge  in  another  kind  of  fanaticism — for  we  liave  no 
doubt  of  the  fanaticism  of  such  a  benignant  hope  as  that 
breathed  by  Mr.  Whiteside — for  the  world  an  hour — a  whole 
hour  of  Joseph  Sturges.  We  think  it  would  be  more  to  its 
advantage.  We  have  exhausted  and  exceeded  our  space,  but 
we  could  not  well  say  less.  This  volume  is  a  truly  noble 
biography  of  a  noble  man.  We  could  wish  it  yet  condensed 
into  a  small  and  readable  condition,  so  that  the  grand  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  life  so  simple,  so  self-denying,  and  so  far  in  advance 
of  ordinary  thinkings  and  actings,  might  be  set  up  for  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  multitudes,  whom  a  great  book  and 
a  heavy  price,  may  prevent  from  famibarizing  themselves  with 
so  desirable  a  leader  and  teacher.  Eor  him — 

AMierc  the  dews  glisten  and  the  song-birds  warble 
His  dust  to  dust  is  laid, 

In  Nature’s  keeping,  with  no  pomp  of  marble 
To  shame  his  modest  shade. 

The  forges  glow,  the  hammers  all  are  ringing 
Beneath  its  smoky  veil, 

Hard  by  the  city  of  his  love  is  swinging 
Its  clamorous  iron  flail. 

But  round  his  grave  are  quietude  and  beauty, 

And  the  sweet  heaven  above — 

The  fitting  symbol  of  a  life  of  duty 
lYansfigured  into  love ! 
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WORDS  AND  PLACES  * 

Among  the  many  pleasant  enjoyments  of  College  life,  which 
we  think  of  with  delight,  there  are  none  more  welcome 
as  old  acquaintances — breaking  in  upon  us  now  and  again  in 
the  course  of  hard  work  and  anxious  care — than  the  discussions 
around  the  dining-room  lire.  Immediately  after  dinner,  the 
students  would  separate,  or  group  together,  just  as  inclination 
or  duty  might  dictate.  Some  would  go  out  to  visit  the  sick 
and  poor,  others  would  return  to  their  rooms  to  read  up  in 
preparation  for  an  University  examination,  on  some  subject 
which  did  not  come  within  the  list  of  College  studies  ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  men  gathered  around  the  lire  to  spend,  in 
friendly  conversation  and  debate,  the  short  time  between  a  late 
dinner  and  an  earlv  tea.  On  those  short  afternoons  of  autumn 
and  winter  there  might  be  seen  a  dozen  or  more  assembled  in 
the  plain,  square,  low  old  room,  going  through  a  healthv  men¬ 
tal  exercise  in  the  way  of  asking  questions  and  comparing 
opinions  on  nearly  all  subjects — for  a  student  feels  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  handling  any  topic.  The  conversation  ranged  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  was  generally  brisk,  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  Mr.  Tavlor’s  book  has  recalled  to  our  mind  one  of 
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these  College  after-dinner  parties,  when  the  subject  of  this 
volume  was  vigorously  discussed.  We  remember  a  patriotic 
Welshman  present  asserting  that  ‘‘  the  names  of  all  places  in 
Wales  are  signilicant,  whereas  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
**  the  names  of  English  cities,  towns  and  villages?  The  first 
part  of  this  bold  statement  was  substantiated  ;  the  second  j)art  of 
it  could  not  be  maintained,  and,  of  course,  was  stoutly  denied 
by  the  Englishmen  there.  However,  it  led  to  an  exciting  con¬ 
versation,  and  what  is  bettor,  it  induced  careful  research,  which 
has  lK)rne  fruit  in  many  w  ays.  Our  interest  in  “  Words  and 
IHaces  ”  dates  from  that  College  conversation,  but  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  w  ith,  and  appreciation  of,  the  subject,  has  been  vastly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  perusal  of  the  really  fascinating  book  w^hich  Mr. 
Taylor  has  WTitten.  We  knew  something  before  this  volume 
was  published  of  the  immense  amount  of  historical,  ethnolo¬ 
gical,  and  geographical  information  contained  in  local  names ; 
we  know'  much  more  now',  and  wo  see  our  way  to  many  un- 
w'orked  fields,  w'here  not  merely  nuggets,  but  veins  of  pure  gold 
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invite  toil  and  appropriation.  Our  idea  of  the  value  of  local 
names  has  been  much  enhanced  by  Mr.  Taylor’s  volume.  For 
the  first  time,  these  names  have  been  studied  and  fully  eluci¬ 
dated  by  one  who,  in  point  of  scholarship,  industry,  and 
breadth  of  view,  has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  work.  No 
less  than  twelve  years,  we  are  told,  has  this  subject  been  before 
31  r.  Taylor’s  mind,  and  gatherin<^  under  his  hand.  Twelve 
years  of  thought,  research,  and  labour,  on  the  part  of  an  edu¬ 
cated,  diligent  man,  are  of  very  considerable  value  ;  of  more 
value,  indeed,  than  ean  be  expressed  in  figures,  as  Mr.  Taylor’s 
book  shows.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  not  in  the  Enjrlish  Ian- 
guage  any  kind  of  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  work 
and  thought  required  were  all  the  more.  It  may  be  said  that 
3Ir.  Taylor  has  done  for  students  of  the  names  of  places,  what 
William  Smith  did  for  students  of  geology.  lie  has  been  at 
immense  pains  to  gather  infonnation  trom  all  sources,  he  has 
surveyed  his  subject  from  every  ])oint  of  view,  and  he  luis 
systematized  all  his  knowledge  in  the  volume,  which  will  bo 
indispensable  to  the  historian,  antiquarian,  ethnologist,  geo¬ 
grapher,  and  geologist. 

The  first  and  second  chapters  in  Words  and  Places  are  on 
“  The  Value  of  Local  Names,”  and  Names  of  Recent  Origin.” 
The  first  chapter  is,  in  some  respects,  introductory,  as  in  it 
many  of  the  facts  and  views  given  in  a  subseejuent  ])art  of  the 
volume  are  indicated.  In  the  second  chapter  31  r.  Taylor 
illustrates  from  ‘‘  Names  of  Recent  Origin,”  what  was  hinted 
at  in  the  first  chapter,  and  is  worked  out  in  the  main  part  of 
the  work.  3Ve  suppose  that  this  second  chapter  was  intended 
to  show  more  clearly  than  could  be  done  by  means  of  older 
names,  what  principles  or  feelings  guide  men  in  name-giving, 
and  what  lessons  names  teach  us.  The  third  chapter  is  on 
the  ‘‘Ethnological  Value  of  Local  Names,”  and  the  six  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter.  The 
titles  of  these  six  chapters  will  serve  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  3Ir.  Taylor  has  treati'd  the  ethno¬ 
logical  part  of  his  subject — “The  Names  of  Nations,”  “I he 
Phcenicians,”  “  The  Arabs  in  Europe,”  “  The  Anglo  Saxons,” 
“The  Northmen,”  “  The  Celts.”  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
titles  that  the  treatment  is  broad  ;  but  more  than  this,  we  can 
Ray  it  is  also  full,  interesting,  and  suggestive.  In  chapters 
X.,  XL,  XIL,  XIIL,  the  “Historic  Vjil  ue  of  Local  Names  ”  is 
set  forth  and  illustrated.  Chapter  XIV.  makes  us  ac(piaintcd 
with  the  “  Physical  Changes  attestcnl  by  Local  Names.”  Chap¬ 
ters  XV.,  XVl.,  and  XVII.  are  respectively  taken  up  with 
‘‘  Changes  and  Errors,”  “  VVords  derived  Irom  Places,  ’  and 
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“  Onomatology,  or  the  Principles  of  Name  Giving/'  These 
chapters  are  followed  by  valuable  appendices  and  indices. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  now 
propose  following  in  Mr.  Taylor's  track.  And  first,  with  regard 
to  the  “  Ethnological  Value  of  Local  Names."  We  believe  that 
any  one  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  own  countrv, 
but  well  versed  in  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  names  of 
places,  might,  from  this  knowledge  alone,  build  up  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  record  of  the  revolutions  in  race  which  have 
taken  place  in  English  history.  lie  may  ascertain  from  “  liocal 
Names"  alone,  where  successive  invaders  landed  and  settled  in 
Britain,  and  to  what  extent  they  secured  possession  of  tlic 
island.  With  a  good  map  of  England  and  Wales,  and  such  a 
book  as  ChanwePs  Local  Etymology y  any  moderately  intelligent 
man  might  follow  the  route  taken  by  lloman,  Saxon,  Dane  or 
Norman,  in  the  raids  which  they  made  upon  our  native  land. 
With  nothing  more  than  the  map,  and  Local  Etymology  to  guide 
him,  the  student  may  discover  the  strength,  the  characteristics 
of  these  invading  hosts,  and  the  influence  which  each  one  of 
them  has  exerted  on  English  history.  The  names  of  places 
supply  a  clear  and  full  indication  of  the  way  in  which  a  country 
8  been  peopled.  The  United  Kingdom,  in  the  names  of  its 
cities,  towns,  villages,  mountains  and  streams,  presents  abun¬ 
dant  material  from  which  the  ethnologist  may  draw  important 
conclusions.  The  south  part  of  Pembrokeshire  occurs  to  us  at 
this  moment,  as  a  case  in  point.  We  know  that  the  Northmen 
frequently  landed  on  the  east,  north,  and  north-eastern  coast  of 
Great  Britain  ;  we  find  traces  of  them  scattered  over  the  coun¬ 
ties  along  the  coast,  and  immediately  inland  from  Ijondon  to 
the  Tweed.  Again,  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  there  are 
numerous  names,  which,  unlike  those  found  in  the  counties  of 
h^ex,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and 
York,  are  not  Danish,  but  chiefly  Norwegian.  We  further  find 
from  existing  local  names,  that  these  Northmen  cruised  along 
the  coast  of  North  Wales;  we  can  follow  their  course  in  the 
names  Orme'sIIead,  the  North  Stock,  the  South  Stock,  Fenwick 
Bock,  the  Skerries,  and  Priestholme,  and,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
suggests,  “  Port  Dyn  Norwig,  the  ‘  Port  of  the  Norway  Men,' 
“  near  Bangor,  may  probably  indicate  a  haven  which  they  fre- 
“  quented."  In  looking  over  a  map  of  the  country  Iving  along 
the  Welsh  coast,  we  shall  discover  in  the  south  of  lYmbroke- 
shire,  proofs  that  the  Northmen  appreciated  the  splendid  har¬ 
bour  of  Milford,  and  the  beautiful  comitry  around.  As  Sea 
rovers,  they  availed  themselves  to  a  larger  extent  than  we  of 
modem  times  have  done,  of  the  magnificent  sheet  of  water  and 
its  many  creeks. 
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The  Sea  rovers  with  infallible  instinct  seem  to  have  detected  the  best 
harbour  in  the  kingdom,  and  to^  have  found  shelter  for  their  vessels  in 
the  fiords  of  the  Pembrokeshire  coast— the  deep  land-bound  channels 
of  Milford,  Ilaverford,  AVhiteford  and  Skerryford,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  creeks  of  Wathwick,  Littlevvick,  Oxwich,  llelwick,  Gellyswick, 
Mousselwick,  Wick  haven  and  Mugglewick  bay.  The  dangerous  rocks 
and  islands  which  fringe  this  coast  likewise  bear  Norwegian  names ; 
such  are  the  Stack  Pocks,  Staekpole  head,  the  Stock,  Penyholt  Stack, 
St.  Pride’s  Stock,  Stack  Island,  Stokholm  Island,  Skerry  Pack,  Sker 
Point,  the  Nase,  Strumble  Head,  the  Worm’s  Head,  Nash  (Nase 
Point),  and  Dungeness  (Dangerness).  Most  of  the  names  on  the 
mainland  are  Keltic,  but  the  neighbouring  islands  bear  the  Norse 
names  of  Caldy  (Cold  Island),  Parry  (Pare  Island),  Sully  (Ploughed 
Island),  Lundy  (drove  Island),  Stokholm  (Wooded  Island),  Denny 
(Dane’s  Island),  Pamsey,  Skomer,  Purry  Holmes,  date  Holm,  (irass- 
holm.  Steep  Holm.  No  less  than  twenty-four  of  the  headlands  on  the 
Pembrokeshire  Coast  are  occupied  by  camps,  which  we  may  regard  as 
the  beginning  of  a  Scandinavian  occupation  of  the  soil.  Pound  tho 
shores  of  Milford  haven,  a  little  colony  of  permanent  sc'ttlers  was 
established  in  the  villages  of  Preystrop  (Freysthorpe),  StUilda,  Vogar, 
Angle,  Tenby,  (Danebj^)  and  Whitsand.  Of  the  Vikings  who  founded 
this  Welsh  colony,  Harold,  Pakki,  Hamill,  drim,  Hiarn,  luambi,  Hubha 
Thorni,  Thor,  dorm,  Prodor,  Sblvar  Hogni  and  Piither  have  left  us 
their  names  at  Haroldston,  Puckston,  Ambleston,  Creamston,  Hearston, 
Lambston,  Ilubberston,  Thornstoii,  Thurston,  domfreston,  Prother  Hill, 
Silver  Hill,  Honey  Hill  and  Putter  Hill,  several  of  which  may  be  the 
burial  places  of  those  whose  names  they  bear. — pp.  184-18G. 


These  Norse  names  are  only  found  along  the  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  llaveii  of  Alilford.  If 
we  go  into  the  interior  of  South  Pembrokeshire,  we  shall  find  a 
number  of  village  and  other  names,  which  do  not  come  from 
the  Norse,  and  most  certainly  luivc  no  connection  with  Welsh. 
These  names  are  such  as  St.  Fdvis,  St.  Hride’s,  St.  Ismael, 
St.  Florence,  St.  Do^mel,  and  manv  more,  evidently"  derived 
from  the  same  source.  There  are  in  this  ])art  of  the  coiunty, 
two  names  yvhich  yve  may"  regard  us  supplving  the  neediul 
explanation — the  W'ord  Fletniugsfon  at  once  tells  plainly  enough 
where  these  names  have  come  from,  and  Via  Flandncay  yvhich 
runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  Prcseleu  mountains,  dividing  North 
from  South  l^embrokeshirc,  is  another  unmistakably  sun?  evidence 
of  a  Pdemish  settlement.  Here  then,  in  a  small  tract  of  country, 
are  many  names  yvhich  supply  definite  and  reliable  information 
of  an  ethnological  character.  The  inhabitants  of  South 
Pembrokeshire  are  at  this  day  called  Flemings ;  they  are 
distinct  in  language,  phy'siognomv,  customs,  traits  of  character 
and  mental  habitudes  from  the  Welsh,  yvho  live  around  them. 
In  the  immediate  neighboui’hood  of  Ilaverford- West,  wx*  should 
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find  names  of  places  derived  from  the  Welsh,  from  the  Norse  and 
from  tlie  Flemisli ;  and  tlie  people  who  oecu])y  tliat  locality  are 
a  mixed  race,  part  of  the  population  being  AVelsh,  a  si)rinkliiig 
of  Norse  extraction,  whilst  the  greater  number  of  the  people  {ire 
of  Flemish  origin.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  points  out  that  the  names,  or  ])ortions  of  names, 
derived  from  them,  show  that  the  love  of  privacy,  and  the 
tendency  to  exclusiveness,  so  often  charged  on  Knglishinen, 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  men  who  established  in  these 
Islands  the  syllables,  ton,  ham,  u'orth,  fold,  garth  (?),  park,  burgh, 
burg,  brough,  borrow,  all  of  which  convey  the  notion  of  enclosure 
or  ])rotection.  Another  feature  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
indicated  in  those  parts  of  names,  is,  the  intense  desire  for 
landed  property.  We  are  reminded,  too,  by  the  frccpient 
recurrence  of  ham  (home),  that  in  this  country,  for  many 
generations,  a  feeling  of  holy  love  has  been  cherished  for  the 
sacred  spot  home.  We  cannot  but  recal  Mrs.  llemaii’s 
beautiful  lines. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  Kiiji^laiid ! 

liOii^,  lonj;  in  hut  and  hall, 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  he  reared 
'Jo  fj:uard  each  hallowed  wall ! 

And  ^reen  for  ever  he  the  jj^roves. 

And  hrifj^ht  the  flowery  sod, 

Where  first  the  child’s  f^lad  spirit  loves 
Its  country  and  its  (iod. 


The  syllable 
we  letirn  that 


///^appears  fretpiently  in  the  names  of  places; 
it  was  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  patronymic,  and 
had  pretty  much  the  same  signilicance  as  the  prefix  Jfac  among 
the  Scotch,  or  the  (>  among  the  Irish.  The  Saxon  iniinigration 
was  that  of  families  or  clans.  The  head  of  the  Clan  brought 
over  with  him  all  his  family  and  dependants.  These  elan  or 
family  settlements  are  denoted  by  the  syllable  ing.  From  this 
syllable,  then,  we  may  tell  to  a  certainty  where  the  different 
Anglo-Saxon  families  settled  in  the  country,  and  assign  to  each 
of  the  chief  German  Clans  its  precise  share  in  the  colonization 
of  the  several  portions  of  our  island. 

Thus  members  of  a  Frankish  Clan — the  Myrgings  or  Maurings  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  *  Traveller’s  Song,’  and  who,  at  a  later  time,  are 
familiar  to  us  as  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  France — seem  to  have 
settled  in  Knglaiid  at  Merring  in  Nidtinghamshire,  and  Merringtoii  in 
Durham  and  Shropshire.  The  family  of  the  llarlings,  whose  deeds  are 
also  chronicled  in  t''e  ‘Travelh'r’s  Song,’  are  met  with  at  Hailing  m 
Norfolk,  and  in  Kent,  and  at  Harlington  in  Bedfordshire  and  Middlesex. 
The  families  of  Hrentings,  the  Scyltings  (a  Swabian  race),  the  Hanings, 
the  Haelsings,  the  Hocings  and  Seaerings,  which  are  all  mentioned  in 
Beowulf  or  in  the  *  Traveller’s  Song,’  are  found  at  Brentiiigley, 
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Sliilvington,  lkinninf::liain,  irel8in‘;toii,  Ilucking,  Wokin*;,  mid  Sher- 
riiip:hani ;  and  the  Scyldinj;s,  a  Danisli  family,  to  whicli  Beowulf 
himself  heloiif^ed,  are  found  at  Skelding  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Kdda 
and  in  Beowulf,  we  read  of  the  ^Vaelsin‘i;s,  whom  we  find  settled  at 
Wolsin«:ham  in  Norfolk,  Woolsinjjham  in  Durham,  and  Wolsingham  in 
Northumberland.  The  leelings,  the  noblest  family  of  ^tereia,  are  found 
at  Ifklingham  in  Suffolk.  The  Ardings,  the  royal  race  of  the  Vandals, 
are  found  at  Ardington  in  Berkshire  and  Ardingley  in  Sussex ;  and  a 
member  of  the  royal  Visigothic  family  is  found  at  Belting  in  Kent. 
The  I  rings,  the  royal  family  of  the  Avars,  aro  found  at  Krringham  in 
Sussex  and  at  Errington  in  Yorkshire.  The  Varini,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  juxtaposition  with  Angli,  are  found  at  Warrington 
in  Lancashire  and  Bucks,  and  at  Werrington  in  Devonshire  and 
Northamptonshire.  'I'he  Billings,  who  were  the  royal  race  of  the 
Varini,  8(‘em,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  to  have  jirofited 
extensively  by  the  compiest  of  England,  for  we  find  their  name  in  no 
less  than  thirteen  places,  as  Billinge,  Billingham,  Billingley,  Billington, 
and  Billiiigshurst.  The  Alscings,  the  royal  race  of  Kent,  are  likewise 
found  in  thirteen  places.  Some  families  seem  to  have  spn'ad  much 
more  widely  than  others.  Of  many,  only  a  single  local  name  lu'ars 
witness,  while  the  names  of  others,  as  the  Alscings  and  the  Billings, 
are  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  island.  Where  the  ])atronymic 
stands  without  any  sutlix,  as  in  the  case  of  Mailing,  Basing  or  Hastings, 
Mr.  Kemble  thinks  that  we  have  the  original  settlement  of  the  clan, 
while  the  names  to  which  the  suffixes,  ham  or  ton,  are  applied,  mark 
the  filial  colonies. 

Tliosc  quotations  will  be  sufficiont  to  show  liow  clearly  ^fr. 
Taylor’s  book  instructs  as  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Hritish  isles. 

c  must  turn  now  to  the  liistorical  information  obtained  from 
the  study  of  local  names.  Historians  liave  recently  discovered, 
and  are  diligently  Avorking  u])  new  material ;  they  are  no 
longer  content  with  the  limited,  and  pretty  w’ell  exliausted, 
resources,  from  which  the  men  of  fifty  years  ago  drew  up  their 
polished  but  untrustw'ortliy  narratives.  Now,  state  paj)ers  aro 
more  earefully  read,  family  chests  are  emptied  ot  letters,  ballads, 
pamplilets,  and  many  other  documents,  are  made  to  yield  a  fund 
of  most  valuable  information.  Nor  does  the  historian  restrict 
himself  to  such  sources  ;  for  instance,  Irom  Mr.  Taylor’s  volume, 
and  from  the  authorities  consult(‘d  hy  liim,  much  assistance 
may  be  obtained  in  w'riting  liistory.  Dean  Stanley,  in  Ids 
lecture  on  the  Study  of  Modern  History,  says: — 

What  geology,  and  nuneralogy,  and  botany  are  to  the  dwellers  in 
rustic  parishes,  tliat  history  is  to  the  occupants  of  streets,  the  neighbours 
of  houses  whose  names  are  famous.  The  pleasure  w  hich  u  botanist 
finds  in  the  llowers  along  the  common  pathways  ot  his  daily  w'alks 
the  [deasuro  w’hich  the  geologist  finds  iu  hills,  and  valleys,  and  roads 
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and  railroads,  as  if  their  very  sides  were  hung  with  beautiful  pictures 
which  to  him  alone  are  visible — this  same  pleasure  is  given  to  the 
historian,  as  he  looks  at  the  buildings,  as  he  sees  the  names  of  even  the 
commonest  streets  in  London.  He  sees  there  what  others  see  not ;  and 
as  the  structure  of  the  earth,  to  a  student  of  geology,  becomes  an 
orderly  and  beautiful  system,  instead  of  a  disjointed  mass  of  earth  and 
stone,  so  London,  to  a  student  of  history,  instead  of  a  mere  collection 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  becomes  a  book,  in  which  the  history  of  the  past 
is  written  on  every  street,  and  in  every  s^paare,  as  in  the  pages  of  some 

richlv  illustrated  volume. 

• 

This  illustration  may  be  extended  and  varied.  'V\"e  may  sav 
the  same  of  every  city,  towm,  village ;  of  every  mountain  and 
valley,  of  every  river  and  brook,  what  Dean  Stanley  s;iys  of  the 
streets  of  London.  It  may  be  said,  as  the  structure  of  the 
eaiih  to  a  student  of  jjeolojrv  becomes  an  orderlv  and  beautiful 
.•system,  instead  of  a  disjointed  mass  of  stone  and  earth,  so  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  Sc‘otland  and  Ireland,  instead  of  Kniicr  conn- 
tries  dotted  with  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  becomes,  through 
the  local  names  of  these  places,  a  book  in  which  the  history  of 
our  coimtr}’  is  written,  or  the  pdiysical  features  of  the  land 
described,  as  in  the  pages  of  some  richly  illiuuinatcd  volume. 

The  bearing  of  names  on  history  maybe  learnt  from  countries 
which  have  been  disc‘overed  and  colonized  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  Mr.  Tavlor  siivs — 

•r  * 

The  Spaniards  were  devout  observers  of  the  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  this  circumstance  often  enables  us  to  fix  the  precise  day  on  which 
great  discoveries  were  made.  Thus,  Florida,  with  its  dreary  swamps, 
is  not  the  “  Flowery  Land,”  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  bo,  but  its 
name  records  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  on 
Easter  Sunday — a  festival  which  the  Spaniards  call  Pascua  Florida, 
from  the  flowers  with  which  the  churches  are  then  decked.  The  island 
of  Domi.mca  was  discovered  on  a  Sunday — dies  Domitdea.  Natal  was 
discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama  on  Christmas-day — dies  Stitalis.  Alfonso 
de  Sousa  founde<l  the  Portuguese  colony  in  the  brazils,  and  its  name, 
Ja!ceiuo,  recalls  the  fact  that  he  landed  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Januarius. 
The  town  of  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  was  founded 
on  St.  Augustine’s  day  by  Melendez,  who  was  sent  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  on  the  pious  mission  of  exterminating  a  feeble  colony  of  Hugue¬ 
not  refugees,  who  were  seeking  on  the  coast  of  Florida  that  religious 
liberty  which  was  denied  them  in  their  native  land. — P.  14. 

The  Roman  periods  in  the  history  of  our  owm  country  are  in 
great  part  known  by  means  of  remains  of  camps,  roads,  bridges, 
and  the  names  of  places.  The  Roman  conquest  and  military 
possession  of  England,  are  traced  in  names  containing  some 
modification  of  castra.  ^Ir.  Taylor  points  out,  that 

These  modifications  are  very  curious,  exhibiting  the  dialectic  ten- 
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dencies  In  ditferent  portions  of  the  island.  Throughout  the  kingdoms 
cf  Ksst'X,  Sussex,  Wesst  x,  and  other  purely  Saxon  districts  the  form 
Cheiter  is  universal.  AN  e  have  the  nanu  s  Colchester,  Clodiuanchester, 
Alauchester,  (Irantchcster,  Chesterford,  Kochester.NVinchester,  llchester, 
Chichester,  Silchester,  Forchester,  and  two  Dorxdiesters.  Hut,  as  we 
pass  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Anglian  kingdoms,  we  diul  che.<ter  n*placi‘d 
by  caster.  The  distinctive  us;ige  of  these  two  forms  is  very  noticeable, 
and  is  of  very  great  ethnological  value.  In  one  place,  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  is  so  sharply  detint\l,  that  it  can  be  traced  within  two  hundred 
yards.  Northamptonshire,  which  is  dt^cisively  Danish,  is  dividtol  by 
the  Nen  from  Huntingdonshire,  which  is  pundy  Saxon.  On  the  Saxon 
side  of  the  river  we  dnd  the  village  of  Cukstkrton,  confronted  on  the 
oiher  side  by  the  town  of  Castok,  the  two  names  rt'cording,  in  two 
ditferent  dialects,  the  fact  that  the  bridge  was  guarvled  by  the  Komtui 
station  of  Purobrivir.  Throughout  the  Anglian  and  Danish  districts 
we  tind  this  form  caster,  as  in  Tadcaster,  Hrancaster,  Anciister,  Don¬ 
caster,  Lancaster.  Casterton,  Alcaster,  Caster,  and  Caistor.  As  we  pass 
from  East  Anglia  to  Mercia,  which,  though  mainly  .\nglian,  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  certain  amount  of  Saxon  intluence,  we  tind  cester,  w  hich  is 
intermediate  in  form  bt'tween  the  Anglian  caster  and  the  Saxon  Chester, 
The  e  is  retained,  but  the  h  is  omitted;  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  further  elision,  as  in  the  case  of  Leicester,  pronounced  Le’ster;  lU- 
cester,  pronounced  Hi’ster;  Worcester,  pronounced  NVor’ster;  Cloii- 
ctster,  pronouncid,  (Jlo’ster;  and  Cirencester,  prououuciHl  Si’sester,  or 
SrsTer.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Alcester,  Mancetter, 
and  Towcester.  Peyond  the  Tees,  where  the  Danish  and  Mercian 
intluences  cease,  we  tind  that  the  Saxon  form  Chester  reappears ;  and 
we  liave  Lanchester,  lUnchester,  Chester-le- Street,  Elchester,  Itibchester, 
llouchester,  Fichester,  Chester  Knows,  Chesterlee,  Katchester,  and 
others  on  the  NVall.  Towards  the  Welsh  frontier,  the  c,  or  ch  bt*comea 
an  X,  and  the  tendency  to  elision  is  very  strong.  We  liave  Uttoxeter, 
pronounced  Ux’ter;  Wroxeter,  and  Exeter,  which  in  Camden’s  time 
was  written  Excester. 


Another  class  of  naiiies  informs  us  further  as  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Homans  with  (treat  Dritain,  and  tends  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  that  }H\>ple.  In  the  ncighhourluKul  t)f  lu>me, 
we  tind  traces  of  Via  Appia,  Via  Latina,  Via  Lahicana,  Via 
PraeHestina\  in  our  own  country,  we  mivt  with  the  siime  kind 
of  remains  of  Homan  ]K>wcr  and  capacity  for  suhjug^ition  and 
government.  The* Homans,  after  having  compiercd  a  country, 
diligently  set  to  work  making  roads  from  one  military  station 
to  another  ;  these  pavcnl  roads  or  Homan  strata,  the  Saxons  calltnl 
streets.  This  latter  word  remains  among  us  as  a  legacy  from 
the  Homans,  who  held  our  count  rv,  and  it  is  usixl  now*  not 
luerelv  to  desijjnate  the  strata  or  laid  roadwavs  in  cities  and 
towns,  but  as  the  name  of  those  roads  by  w  Inch  communication 
w  as  kept  up  between  station  and  station,  or  one  }H)rt  and  another. 
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Six)NE  SruEF/r  runs  from  Lynne  to  Canterbury ;  ^\^\  i  i.lvo 
SriiEET  is  still  traceable  from  Ilicbborougli  to  Cantcrburv, 
thence  to  Ix)n(lon,  and  from  there  through  the  ^lidland  Counties 
to  Chester;  Ickmeld  Stiieet  was  constructed  from  Tyne¬ 
mouth,  through  York,  Derby  and  Birmingham,  to  St.  David’s. 
There  are  several  other  of  these  Roman  streets,  such  as  Kkmin 
Street,  Akeman  Street,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  road 
by  which  men  with  aches  went  to  bathe  in  the  hot-springs  of 
of  Bath,  then  called  Akc  mannes  casfre,  or  the  “  City  of  acliiiifr- 
men.”  And  all  places  having  as  part  of  their  designation  some 
mcxlitication  of  strata  or  street,  tell  us  what  is  their  history  and 
situation  in  the  name  they  bear.  Stretton  (of  which  there  arc 
several),  Stratton,  Streatham,  Streatley,  the  Stretfords  or  St  rat- 
fords,  arc  all  situated  on  the  line  of  some  old  Roman  road.  Closely 
connected  with  this  period  of  the  RomaiTs  rule  in  hhigland,  are 
the  lN)Rr\VAYs  (of  which  there  are  nine  in  the  kingdom),  tlic 
Fossways,  Fossdikes,  and  the  Saltways.  Wc  can  only  remind 
our  readers  that  there  are  traces  amongst  us  of  the  Roman 
Colonia,  \\\  Lincoln,  Co/chester,  and  the  rivers  Colne,  and  that  the 
numerous  names  having  an  ecclesiastical  element,  such  as  West- 
minstcr,  Leo/y////.s7cr,  Be(b/?/y/.s7cy%  AhJmfshwvy,  ///.s7/o/Aswearmoutli, 
and  J/o/y  A*  wear  mouth,  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when  Augustine, 
and  the  noble  band  of  men  who  oci-ompanied  and  followed  him, 
je(»])ardised  their  all  in  the  noble  endeavour  to  subdue  our  rude 
forefathers  to  the  dominion  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  (pioted  from  the  instruetivc  liCeture  on  The 
ISttidy  of  Modern  Jlistort/,  in  which  Dean  Stanley  shows  from  the 
names  of  London  streets,  what  is  the  history  of  the  great  city. 
^Ir.  T  aylor  has  a  chaj)teron  ‘‘  The  Street  Names  of  London,”  in 
which  he  works  out  more  fully  what  J)r.  Stanley  sketches  in  his 
address  to  the  Young  Elen’s  Christian  Association.  We  must 
pass  over  that  chapter,  in  order  to  notice  the  one  following  (>iJ 
**  Historic  Sites,”  in  which  ^Ir.  Taylor  supplies  some  important 
and  highly  interesting  facts,  respecting — 

NaiiK'S  which  conserve  the  remembrance  of  historic  personages,  which 
denote  localities  of  great  battles,  or  of  places  otherwise  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  places  where  popular  self-govern¬ 
ment  has  at  any  time  been  exercised  are  frecpieatly  indicated  by  local 
names.  Kunmmkdk,  “  the  meadow  of  the  runea,”  was  the  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon  field  of  council;  and  on  the  spot  thus  consecrated  to 
national  liberty,  the  privileges  of  the  great  feudatories  of  England  were 
afterwards  S(‘cured  by  Magna  Charta.  In  Scotland,  tlie  ancient  j)lacc  ot 
assembly  was  the  Mote  Hit.l,  at  Scone,  near  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland.  We  may  notice  also  the  names  of  the  Moat  Hili-,  at  the 
Eastei’i  end  of  Tyne  Bridge,  and  the  ^[otk  of  the  Mark  in  (Jalloway. 
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On  the  contincs  of  the  Lake  District  there  are  hills  called  ^[out.vy  and 
Cakmotk;  and  there  is  a  Moat  Hill  at  Naseby,  all  of  which  liavo  pro¬ 
bably  served  as  the  meeting;  ])laces  of  assemblies.  The  Stannary  Court 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  is  an  assembly  which  represents  in  continuous 
succession  the  local  courts  ot  the  ancient  Jlritons.  The  court  was 
formerly  held  in  the  open  air,  on  the  summit  of  Ckokkn  Toll,  where  the 
traveller  may  still  see  the  concentric  tiers  of  seats  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  The  name  Crokeii  Tor  ev'iilently  refers  to  a  (h*lib(*rative  assembly, 
and  M ISTMAN  AVood,  in  the  immediate  neij;hbourhood,  sugji;ests  the 
wisdom  traditionally  imputed  to  the  f^rave  and  reverend  signiors  who 
took  part  in  the  debates. — Pp.  307,  308. 

Ill  addition  to  our  having  liistorioal  personages,  battles  and 
political  institutions  perpetuated  in  local  names,  we  find  furtlu'r 
that  the  places  where  we  dwell,  as  W'cll  as  the  days  of  the  w’cek, 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  deities  to  whom  our  Keltic  ancestors 
paid  w^orship.  The  name  of  the  Kidtic  deity  'Fiw^  is  found 
in  Tewesley  in  Surrey,  Great  Tew"  and  Tew'  Dense  in  Oxhnd- 
shire,  Tewdii  in  Herts,  and  Dewerstone  in  Devon;  Frca  is  met 
w’ith  in  Frathorpe,  Fridaythor])e,  Fraisthorpe  ;  Saetere  is  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  names  Satterleigh  in  Devonshire,  and  Sattertlnvaite 
in  1  Lancashire.  The  w'idely  spread  w'orsbip  of  AVoden,  is 
evidenced  in  the  many  places  having  (he  syllables  11  ednes^  If’is, 
Iran  or  ITcnd  as  part  of  their  names.  All  the  warriors  of 
note,  heroes  and  heroines,  as  well  as  deities,  have  their  doings 
and  characters  preserved  in  the  names  of  mountains  or  valleys, 
cities,  towns,  liamlets  or  even  farmliousos.  Air.  Tavlor  makes 
out  that  to  the  Keltic  Del  or  Delen  we  may  assign  the  names  of 
two  farms  near  Newtown  Alontgoineryshire,  two  Helan  Hanks  in 
IShropshire,  and  the  Daal  hills  in  Yorkshire.  AVhether  W'e  may 
be  prepared  or  not  to  accept  Air.  Taylor’s  suggestion  on  tin’s 
point,  here  is  an  extract  which  is  of  some  historical  interest, 
but  on  other  grounds  is  w’orth  giving. 

Curious  legends  often  linger  round  the  nuim'rous  places  called  the 
Dc'vil’s  Dyke,  tln^  Devil’s  I’uncbbowl,  and  the  like,  and  results  in»t 
without  value  might  doubth'ss  be  o’otained  by  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  names  of  the  various  celebrated  witch  mountains.  A  dark  and 
rugg(‘d  rock  in  the  Lake  District  bears  tin;  name  ot  Sckatcii  AIlal 
Scar.  Here  wx*  may  perhaps  detect  the  names  ot  two  personages  W'ho 
figure  in  Norse  mythology,  Skrjitti,  a  demon,  and  Alella,  Ji  w'cnrd 
giantess.  The  demon  Skratti  still  survives  in  the  superstitions  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  Skratti  of  Swxaien,  with  a  wdld  horse  laugh  is 
believxd  to  mock  travellers  wdio  are  lost  upon  the  w'aste,  and  sundry 
haunted  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Norway  still  go  by  the  name  ot  “  Skkat- 
TASKAK.”  In  the  North  of  Kngland,  the  name  ot  Skratti  is  still  to  be 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  memory  ot  Old  Scratch, 
as  he  is  familiarly  called,  may  probably  be  yet  destined  to  survive 
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through  many  future  Christian  centuries  in  company  with  Old  Xick,” 
who  is  none  other  than  Nike  the  dangerous  water-demon  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  legend.  This  dreaded  monster,  as  the  Norwegian  peasant  w  ill 
gravely  assure  you,  demands  every  year  a  human  victim,  and  carries  off 
children  who  stray  too  near  his  abode  beneath  the  w'aters. — pp. 
317-349. 

We  must  leave  this  important  aspect  of  the  study  of  the 
names  of  places,  and  point  out  the  geographical  information  de¬ 
rivable  from  words  in  connection  wdth  places.  The  study  of 
IMiysical  Geography  w^ould  be  facilitated  and  made  increasingly 
interesting,  by  having  reference  to  local  names.  From  some 
names  we  should  not  obtain  any  instruction  of  a  geographical 
nature,  as  they  refer  only  to  Ethnology  or  History  ;  but  other 
designations  w^ould  tell  us  nearly  as  much  as  w  e  could,  in  any 
way,  learn  as  to  the  physical  features  of  the  place  bearing  the 
name.  The  wwd  Cotsw  old  gives  us  to  know  at  once  the  physical 
features  and  staple  produce  of  the  large  tract  of  country  stretching 
from  the  north  eastern  part  of  Gloucestershire  into  Oxfordshire 
on  one  side,  into  Worcestershire  on  another,  and  into  AVilts  on 
the  third.  Cot  or  Cote,  llichardson  tells  us,  is  anytliing  wdiich 
“  covers,  shelters  or  protects  the  human  or  any  otlier  body — 
“  whether  applied  to  a  small  place  for  men  to  dwell  or  rest  in, 
“  or  for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  sheep. In  this  sense 
Milton  used  the  w’ord  in  Paradise  Lost — 

“  As  when  a  prowling  w’olf 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 

M’utcliing  w'liere  sheplierds  pen  their  flocks  at  even. 

In  hnriUed  cotes  amidst  tlie  field  secure, 

Leaps  o’er  the  fence  w  ith  ease  into  the  fold.” 

AVold  is  a  plain  or  downi,  an  open  champaign  ground,  hilly 
and  void  of  w  ood.  Flitting  these  tw  o  parts  of  the  w  ord  together 
we  are  supplied  w  ith  the  most  definite  and  correct  information 
ns  to  the  ])roduce  and  to})ography  of  the  high,  woodless  table¬ 
land  calliHl  the  Cotsw'old  Hills,  where  some  of  the  finest  sheep 
in  the  w’orld  are  to  be  found.  In  this  name,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Tavlor  has  made  a  mistake.  He  savs  that  the  second  svHable 
IS  the  Anglo-Saxon  treahly  a  wood;  and  that  the  first  syllable  is 
the  Keltic  Coed,  This  opinion  is  almost  entirely  unsupported, 
and  morcHner  appears  to  us  to  be  absurd.  AVe  very  much 
question  whether  the  soil  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  would  groNV 
tiws;  it  is  generally  so  thin,  not  averaging  more  than  six  inches 
in  depth,  as  not  to  allow’  of  the  grow’th  of  any  timber.  It  is 
only  here  and  there,  where  the  soil  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
depth,  that  any  trees  are  to  be  seen.  The  Cotsw  old  Hills  proper 
are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  wood.  AA'^e  can  scarcely  suppose 
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tliat  such  would  be  the  case  over  the  wliole  district,  if,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  says,  it  was  once  something  like  a  forest.  He  shows 
from  names  of  an  ethnological  nature  how  certain  tribes  and 
clans  congregated  within  limited  districts.  We  may  show  what 
are  tlie  physical  aspects  of  many  localities  from  the  names 
abounding  there.  In  Devonshire,  for  instance,  the  syllables 
leigh  and  combe  are  frequent ;  the  first  d('notes  open  space  or 
pasture-land,  and  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of  names 
having  this  syllable,  we  find  open  pasture-land  in  the  immtHliatc 
neighbourhood.  In  looking  over  a  map  of  Devon  and  the 
bordering  portion  of  Somerset,  we  see  such  names  as  Wivelis- 
combcy  \VTtliycow/^c,  Qnnbe  Florey,  Cotnbe  ^lartin,  Ilfraro;a/>c, 
and,  as  the  combe  indicates,  each  of  these  jdaces  is  situated  in  a 
bowl-shaped  valley.  Devonshire  supplies,  too,  like  AV'ales, 
abundant  eonfirmation  of  what  we  may  give  as  a  rule — “  That 
the  tendency  of  Aborigines  is  to  name  localities  from  geo- 
“  graphical  characteristics,  that  ethnological  and  historical 
“  names  are  given  only  by  immigrants.’^  In  those  parts  of 
England  which  were  exposed  to  invasion,  the  greater  number 
of  local  names  tell  us  principally  something  of  the  ethnology  or 
history  of  the  towm  or  district ;  but  the  further  we  go  from  the 
track  of  invading  hosts  and  immigrants,  the  more  full  and 
certain  istlie  information  obtained  respecting  physical  geography. 
The  Kelts  were  able  to  retain  Wales  almost  intact,  and  there 
the  names  of  places  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  topographical 
character.  The  correctness  of  these  statements  is  proved  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  syllables  as  abeVy  mouth  of  a 
river,  as  Aberdare,  mouth  of  Dare ;  Aberdovey,  mouth  of  Dovey; 
peHy  a  head,  hence  applied  to  mountains,  or  highest  })oint  of  a 
mountain,  as  in  JVm’ith,  7Va-maen-mawr ;  gigHy  is  a  narrow 
valley,  as  in  Glt/n  Neath,  G/t/n  Civriog ;  f/nf/s,  an  island,  as  in 
I"«//6‘las  ;  cefny  back,  as  in  Cf/zz-Coed-C^ymmer ;  yzozz/,  a  bridge,  as 
in  Ponf//\)oo\y  Don fnewydd.  If  to  these  we  may  add  the  almost 
innumerable  Welsh  places  having,  as  part  of  name,  Lbiny  wliicli 
originally  meant  an  inclosure,  we  shall  have  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  names  in  Wales  all  giving  us  information  in  physical 
geography.  We  have,  wdth  the  aid  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  charming 
volume,  briefly  illustrated  how  local  names  aid  us  in  making 
out  the  ethnology,  the  history,  and  the  geography  of  a  count  rv. 
Our  remarks  and  quotations  only  give  a  faint  idea  ol  the  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive  contents  of  the  book.  The  volume 
is  a  thick  octavo,  full  almost  to  overflowing  with  most  valuable 
material,  yet  lie  modestly  disclaims  having  done  anything  more 
than  open  up  a  region  of  knowledge,  possessing  very  varied  and 
inexhaustible  riches.  There  arc  some  minor  faults  and  errors 
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in  the  book.  Among  the  first,  we  would  point  out  the  arrange- 
ment.  The  matter  collected  is  vast,  it  has,  moreover,  been  well 
studied  and  mastered,  but  is  not  arranged  in  the  best  form. 
Among  the  errors  we  have  met  with,  one  is  in  the  derivation 
and  meaning  given  of  the  word  Cof.swold.  We  have  marked, 
as  another  error,  the  statement  to  the  eftect  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  now  preponderates  in  Glamorganshire.  ^Ir. 
Taylor  cannot  know  much  about  Glamorganshire,  or  he  would 
not  have  made  this  assertion.  Along  the  coast  from  Cardilf 
to  Swansea,  it  may  be  said  that  English  does  preponderate;  but 
in  the  interior  of  the  county,  Welsh  is  spoken  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  people.  In  the  coal  and  iron  districts,  from  the  South 
Wales  Railwav  back  to  Rreconshire  and  Caermarthenshire, 
Welsh  is  almost  exclusively  the  language  used.  In  ^lerthyr- 
Tydvil,  there  are  about  forty  large  ])laces  of  worship  belonging 
to  Dissenters;  in  some  thirty- four  of  these  places  the  services 
are  conducted  entirely  in  Welsh.  What  is  here  stated  as  to  the 
pr  e valence  of  Welsh  in  Merthyr,  may  be  said  of  every  town  and 
village  lying  eastward  from  the  district  through  which  the 
South  Wales  Railway  runs.  Another  error — only  a  tritliiig  one 
— but  as  nearly  all  English  writers  fall  into  it,  we  ])rotest 
against  it, — is  the  spelling  of  Tf/dfil.  ^Ir.  Taylor  writes  it 
T(/ilril ;  he  ought  to  know,  or  at  least  the  annotator  of  the 
Keltic  names  for  this  work  should  have  remembered,  that  there 
is  no  such  letter  as  v  in  the  Welsh  laiiiruagc.  The  omission  of 
Pod^  a  Keltic  prefix,  has  been  noticed  in  the  Times*  review ;  hut 
an  omission  of  the  colns^  not  far  from  ]\Ir.  Taylor’s  residence, 
has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  pointed  out.  Within  a  few 
miles,  up  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  tliere  are  several 
villages  having  as  part  of  their  names  the  word  coin  ;  there  arc 
Coin  St.  Denis,  Coin  St.  Aldwyn,  Coin  Rogers.  Whence  do 
these  names  come,  and  what  is  tlieir  significance?  In  parting, 
we  lieartily  thank  ^Ir.  Taylor  for  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting  books  we  have  ever  read,  and  as  heartily  do  we 
urge  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic  to  obtain  and  read  the  volume 
for  tliem selves. 
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ITT. 

THE  rOE^rS  OF  ^111.  CAXTOiV.* 

WE  thank  tlie  oblio^iiip;  publislicrs  of  Hr.  Caxton’s  works  for 
their  courtesy  in  placinn^  beneath  our  notice  the  ])ociu 
indicated.  We  can  scarcely  su})pose  tliat  it  will  add  anything 
to  the  well-earned  fame  of  its  distinguished  autlior,  but  it  will 
take  nothing  from  it,  and  it  will  l\iriiish  an  illustration  of  that 
singular  versatility  which  is  certainly  as  remarkable  as  any 
other  attribute  of  his  genius.  We  say  his  singular  versatility — 
we  might  also  say  his  unfortunate  versatility — lor,  whatever 
may  be  the  depth,  breadth,  or  height  of  an  author’s  powers,  the 
world  rigidly  refuses  to  believe  that  he  who  seeks  mastery  over 
many  arts  can  in  reality  be  master  of  any  ;  and  the  profusion  of 
^Ir.  Caxton’s  gifts  has  no  doubt  diminished  their  elfcet.  We 
have  remarked  several  times,  and  so  recently,  u])ou  this  author, 
and  have  so  distinctly  expressed  our  admiration  for  much  he  has 
done,  that  we  have  no  need  to  rcj)cat  ourselves  in  this  way  at 
])roscnt ;  but  the  poem  before  us  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a 
slight  glance  at  what  has  usually  pcrha})s  bci'ii  the  most  un¬ 
noticed  department  of  our  author’s  labour — his  exercise'  of  the 
rhythmic  faculty.  We  do  not  refer  to  his  ])ower  or  j)crformanccs 
as  a  dramatist.  Our  space  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  make  even 
a  passing  reference  to  The  New  TimoUy  or  Kintj  Arthur,  We 
restrict  our  few  lines  of  remark  to  the  poc'in  before  us,  and  to 
the  verses  like  it,  to  which  it  appropriately  suggests  a  relercnce. 
For  the  poem  itself,  it  may  be  said,  that  beneath  the  thin  veil 
of  allegory — in  which,  however,  neither  persons  nor  scenes  re¬ 
ceive  names — the  author,  in  the  form  of  ])crsonal  story,  recites 
what  many  will  regard  perhaps  as  a  hackneyc'd  thenu'.  ’I’he 
Eoatman  is,  without  doubt.  Time — the  river  on  which  he  plies 
his  oar, 

“  Soft  and  slow. 

Stealing  and  stilly,  and  soft  and  slow,” 

is  the  river  of  Life,  and  the  passenger  is  that  voyager  known  to 
us  all — the  Soul,  first  the  soul  in  earliest  youth,  when  the  boat¬ 
man  seems  to  lag,  and  the  impatient  spirit  chides  the  tardy  navi¬ 
gator  in  its  own  anxiety  to  row  from  the  drowsy  reeds  towiirds 
the  great  sea — although  even  then  it  murmurs  to  itself : — 

“  From  home  already  !” 
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“  I  awake  with  a  start — on  my  sight  flaslics  day. 

‘  So  late,  and  so  little  advaiieed  on  the  way  ; 

Arouse  thee,  old  laggard,  and  row  me  faster, 

Or  never  a  stiver  thou’lt  get  from  me.’ 

‘  ^Vhen  the  voyage  is  over,  my  pert  young  master, 

Be  sure  the  grey  Boatman  will  earn  his  fee. 
lint  whether  I  seem  to  thee  fast  or  slotc^ 

There  is  hut  one  speed  for  the  boat  I  row  ; 

I  measure  my  movements  hy  no  mayfs  taste^ 

Whether  he  ask  me  to  halt  or  haste, 

Plish,  plash,  drop  upon  drop. 

On  without  huriy,  hut  on  without  stop ; 

The  clock  on  jon  turret  is  not  so  steady.’  ” 

The  grim  old  navigator  receives  on  hoard  other  passengers,  to 
pleasure  the  spirit  traveller  as  they  pass  down  the  river  to  the 
great  sea.  f^oon  the  boatman,  who  crept  and  crawled  at  a  snail- 
like  pace,  goes  too  fast  for  the  voyager : — 

“  ‘  But  already’s  a  word  thou  wilt  often  say. 

’jfVs  the  chanye  of  the  shore 
Proves  the  speed  of  the  oar^ 
fitcaling  the  banks  away^  stealthy ^  steady^  ” 

A  beautiful  fairy  form  arises  from  the  almond  boughs  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  skims  over  the  wave.  “See,”  says  the 
traveller  to  the  boatman,  “  follow  its  flight,”  and  the  grim  boat¬ 
man  replies : — 

“  ‘  Mv  boat  cannot  flee  as  thv  fairy  flees ; 

Ten  thousand  things  with  brighter  wings 
Disport  in  the  sun,  and,  one  by  one. 

Are  scattered  before  the  breeze. 

But  only  the  earliest  seen,  as  now. 

Can  dazzle  deluded  eyes  ; 

And  never  again  from  the  almond  bough 
For  thee  will  a  fairv  rise ! 

Already  the  insect  is  browned  in  the  wave 
Which  I  cut  with  my  careless  oar; 

Already  thine  eye  has  forgotten  its  grave. 

Allured  by  the  roses  on  shore. 

'J'hough  I  measure  my  movements  by  no  man’s  taste. 

Whether  he  ask  me  to  halt  or  haste. 

Yet  1  time  my  way  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

That  the  fairest  place  has  the  fairest  hour ; 

Behold,  in  the  moment  most  golden  of  day. 

Air  and  wave  take  the  hues  of  the  rose-garden  bay. 

While  my  boat  glides  as  softly  as  if  it  could  stop. 

The  oars  on  the  smoothness  so  languidly  drop. 

Softer  and  softer. 

Softer  and  softer. 

Softer  and  softer,  though  never  less  steady. 
Interfused  on  the  stream 
Both  the  rose  and  the  beam, 

Lo,  the  arms  of  the  bay  close  around  thee  already !  ’ 
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*  Rising  out  of  the  stream, 

As  from  slumber  a  dream— 

Is  it  Edeu  that  closes  around  m*e  already  ?  ’  ” 

The  fairy  that  skimmed  the  wave  like  a  love-dream,  is  succeedeil, 
however,  by  an  angel : — 

“  Oh !  land  me  and  leave  me — take  my  gold, 

My  course  is  closed  before  the  sea.” 

Of  course,  the  churlish  boatman,  who  had  refused  to  follow  the 
fairy,  will  not  drop  his  passenger  on  the  garden  mount,  where 
the  angel  beckons  for  him : — 

“  ‘  Never  the  fare  whom  I  once  receive  j 
Till  the  voyage  he  overt  I  land  or  leave. 

Rut  I’m  not  such  a  churl  as  I  seem  to  he. 

And  the  angel  may  sit  in  my  boat  with  thee.’ 

Tinkle,  tinkle — ‘  What  means  that  hell  ?’ 

‘  Thine  angel  is  coming  thyself  to  tell. 

Sec  her  stand  on  the  margin  by  w  hich  w  e  shall  glide — 

Open  thine  arms  and  she  springs  to  thy  side.’ 

‘  Close,  close  to  my  side, 

O  angel !  O  bride  ! 

A  fresh  sun  on  the  universe  dawns  from  thine  eyes. 

To  shine  evermore 

Through  each  change  on  the  shore. 

And  undimmed  by  each  cloud  that  Hits  over  the  skies.’ 

Side  by  side  thus  we  whisper — ‘  Who  loves,  loves  for  ever,’ 

As  wave  upon  wave  to  the  sea  runs  the  river, 

And  the  oar  on  the  smoothness  drops  noiseless  and  steady. 

Till  we  start  w  ith  a  sigh. 

Was  it  she — w  as  it  I — 

Wlio  first  turned  to  look  back  on  the  w’ay  we  had  made  ? 

AVho  first  saw  the  soft  tints  of  the  garden-land  fade  ? 

Who  first  sighed — ‘  See  the  rose-hue  is  fading  already  f'  ” 

But  the  voyager  and  his  bride  are  still  piloted  down  the  stream 
by  the  boatman,  and  now  new  cares  come  on  : — 

“  Boatman,  look  at  the  blackening  cloud.” 

The  voyager  entreats  the  boatman  to  ])ut  into  the  slieltering 
creek  from  the  ghastly  lightning  and  the  breaking  thunders ; 
but  the  old  churl,  who  never  opens  his  mouth  in  his  churlish¬ 
ness  but  he  drops  a  word  of  wisdom,  and  generally  of  consola¬ 
tion,  grunts  out : — 

“  ‘  No  storm  on  this  river  outlasts  its  hour  ; 

As  I  stayed  not  for  sun,  so  I  stay  not  for  shower. 

Is  thy  mantle  too  scanty  to  cover  th}'  bride  ? 

Or  are  tw’o  not  as  one,  if  they  cling  side  to  side  ?’ 

I  gather  my  mantle  around  her  form. 

And  as  on  one  bosom  descends  the  storm.’  ” 

So  on  passes  the  tempest  from  the  heavens  and  the  waves 
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“  ‘  Look  up,’  said  the  Boatman  ;  ‘  the  storm  is  spent : 

No  storm  on  this  river  outlasts  its  hour.’  ” 

Creation  seems  brighter  for  the  rain  that  has  pierced  tlirough 
to  tlie  skins  of  the  travellers,  but  the  storm  has  changed  all ;  it 
has  changed  the  voyager  and  his  bride — there  are  shades  upon 
the  snow-capped  hills — it  is  as  if  the  boat  were  nearing  the 
great  sea — and  now,  the  light  fades  from  the  eye  of  tlie  bride — 
the  play  from  her  lip,  and  the  angel,  like  the  fairy  of  the  earlier 
dream,  pass  away — pass  away,  apparently  in  a  sadder  sense, 
since  the  form  of  the  bride  remains  in  the  boat,  although  the 
angel  that  blessed  her  presence  has  gone : — ■ 

“  Muttorod  tlie  Boatman — *  So  like  them  all ; 

They  mark  the  change  in  the  earth  and  sky, 

Yet  marvel  that  change  should  tlicmselves  befall, 

And  that  hearts  should  change  with  the  changing  eye  ; 

They  swear  \fhr  ever'  to  sigh  ‘  already 

Within  from  the  bosom,  without  on  the  stream, 

Flit  shadow  and  light  as  a  dream  flits  on  di’cam ; 

But  never  to  hurry,  and  never  to  stop, 

IMish,  plash,  drop  upon  drop, 

My  oars,  through  all  changes,  move  constant  and  steady.’ 

Down  the  stream  still  we  glide, 

Still  we  sit  side  by  side — 

Side  by  side,  feeling  lonely,  and  sighing  ‘  already  !’  ” 

Jbit  new  life  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  voyage  ;  there  is 
bustle  and  clatter,  and  the  roar  of  a  mighty  town  from  the 
hei  gilts  stretching  down  to  the  stony  shore,  and  every^where  are 
gamesters  at  play — poor  and  rich,  beggars  and  princes — every 
man  taking  his  part  in  the  gaming : — 

“  And  the  prizes  the  winners  most  loudly  boast. 

Even  more  than  the  ^ems  and  gold. 

Are  the  toys  which  an  infant  esteems  the  most. 

Ere  he  come  to  be  five  years  old ; 

A  coral  o  f  hells^  or  a  trumpet  o  f  tin ^ 

Or  a  ribbon  for  dolls  to  wear — 

The  greybeanl  who  treasures  like  these  may  win. 

The  crowd  on  their  shoulders  bear.” 

Tlie  gambling  by  its  spell  draws  all  into  its  charmed  circle — 
strong  and  feeble,  tickle  and  steady  ;  and  here  the  voyager,  who 
would  have  landed  to  spring  to  the  side  of  his  angel,  or  urged 
on  the  boatman  to  follow  his  fairv,  would  now  stop  to  spring 
into  the  circle  of  the  dicers  and  gamblers — anything  to  spring 
from  tlie  monotony  of  the  wave.  No  matter,  it  is  not  the  prize 
give^  the  joy,  it  is  the  striving  to  win  : — 

“  ‘  Hold,  Boatman  !  I  can  bear  no  more 

The  sameness  of  the  unsocial  wave.’ 

•  *  •  • 
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“  Never  tlic  fare  wlioin  I  once  receive, 

Till  the  voyajjfe  be  over,  I  land  or  leave ; 

Ihit  if  thou  wouldst  piiiible  lor  toy  or  dross, 

I  am  not  such  a  churl  as  thy  wish  to  cross.’ 

“Tinkle,  tinkle — ‘  What  means  that  hell?’ 

‘  The  ‘^^amesters  are  coming  thyself  to  tell. 

Iloth  the  ani^el  and  pimester  are  ecjuallv  free 
lo  sit  hy  thy  side  till  we  come  to  the  sea.’  ” 

And  so  the  gamesters  are  on  board ;  they'  liave  scrambled  in, 
foeimin  or  friend,  and  tben  follows  the  chanceful  ^anie — the 
jangle  and  the  wn-angle,  the  babel  and  the  brawl  of  life.  They 
nave  pressed  round  the  spirit-traveller.  They  have  scared  bis 
bride  away  from  bim — she  lias  sbrunk  from  the  rajre  of  the 
strife,  but  she  lias  still  her  part  in  the  life  of  her  companion,  and 
watebes  the  struggle  : — 

“  IMish,  })lash,  drop  ujion  drop. 

Never  we  hurry,  and  never  we  stoj) ! 

With  our  eyes  on  the  east,  and  our  souls  in  the  j;ame, 

While  the  shores  that  slij)  hy  us  seem  always  the  same.” 

So  iiinvatcbed  and  unnoted  the  shores  glide  by,  in  n'jdity  it  is 
deception  all,  for  the  boat  glides  by'  the  shores.  On  the  boat  all 
is  excitement,  jangling,  tumult,  brawd,  burrabing  for  the  victor  ; 
and  our  traveller  has  almost  w'on  the  jiri/e  of  the  victor, 

“  When  all  of  a  sudden  drops  dow  n  the  sun 

be  cannot  sec  the  die — is  it  a  flock  of  clouds,  or  is  it — no, 

“  It  cannot  he  night  already'  ?  ” 

No,  the  sun  lias  sunk  indeed,  wdiere  the  river  will  soon  end  ;  and 
now'  the  sea  is  beard  distinct  tbrougb  the  night : — 

“  Hark  !  the  whispers  that  creep 
From  the  World  of  the  Deep.’^ 

But  the  gamester  will  not  relinquish  bis  game,  for  there  still 
seems  to  be  a  gleam  from  the  shore  ;  only^  one  throw',  and  the 
traveller  may  y'ct  be  the  victor.  The  churlish  boatman  is  again 
implored  to  rest  under  tlie  gleam,  or  “watch  for  Orion  to  light 
up  the  dies  — 

“  ‘  No  rest  on  the  river — that’s  past  for  thee  ; 

The  beacon  hut  shines  as  a  guide  to  the  sea. 

One  eliime  of  the  oar,  ere  it  halt  evermore, 

Muttled  and  dirgelike,  and  sternly'  steady  ; 

And  the  beacon  illuming  the  last  of  the  shore  ^ 

Shall  dash  on  the  sea  to  thy  murmur— ‘  .\lready!’ 

“  Then  seems  there  to  float 

Down  the  length  of  the  way, — 
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From  the  sedges  remote — 

From  the  rose-garden  bay — 

From  the  town  and  the  mart — 

From  the  river’s  deep  heart — 

From  the  heart  of  the  land — 

From  the  lips  of  the  bride, 

Through  the  darkness  again 
Stealing  close  to  my  side, 

With  her  hand  in  my  hand — 

From  the  gamesters  in  vain 
Staking  oads  on  the  main 
Of  invisible  dies, — 

An  echo  that  wails  with  my  wailing  and  sighs. 

As  I  murmur,  ‘  The  ocean  already !’ — ‘  Already  !* 

One  glimmer  of  light 

From  the  beacon’s  lone  height. 

One  look  at  the  shore,  and  one  stroke  of  the  oar, 

And  the  river  is  lost  in  the  ocean  already.” 

Thus  the  boatman,  we  think,  makes  his  meaning  very  ])laiii. 
AVe  trust  we  have  not  quoted  too  lengthily  in  our  desire  to 
vindicate  admiration  of  a  gem  of  genius  we  have  seen  noticed  in 
no  single  review.  That  the  theme  is  a  very  old  one,  an  old,  old 
story,  is  true  enough ;  this  is  probably  true  also  of  every 
single  poem  of  meed  or  worth.  The  worth  of  the  poem  is  in  its 
expression  in  verse  of  what  we  are  to  life,  and  of  what  life  is  to 
us  ;  but  in  that  before  us  there  is  a  newness  of  setting  not  only 
in  the  image  itself  but  in  its  happy,  if  the  word  happy  may  be 
used  in  a  eonneetion  which  the  author  has  made  weird  and  dirge¬ 
like — its  happy  refrains,  and  jingles  of  speeeh,  which  have  upon 
one  the  eiiect  of  real  music.  As  in  all  our  author’s  verses,  the 
artist  is  very  evident.  This  has  been  very  frequently  urged  as 
an  objection  to  his  writings,  yet  in  many  other  men,  it  is  one  of 
their  chiefest  laurels ;  in  truth,  his  imagination  would  a])pear  to 
have  been  the  foe  to  his  fame.  lie  lives  instantly  in  his  con¬ 
ceptions  ;  to  the  conception  which  dominates  for  the  time  he 
surrenders  his  mind — makes  all  the  several  faculties  and  capa¬ 
cities  of  his  being  minister  to  it — lives  in  tliat  conce])tion 
entirely,  and  frames  it  and  shapes  it  to  a  work  of  art.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  lay  hy  the 
labour  of  his  genius  to  receive  the  new  lights  and  shades  which 
distance  would  lend  to  tliem,  and  we  apprehend  this  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  artist  is  not  sufficiently  concealed  by  his  work ; 
but  it  ought  never  surely  to  be  the  foundation  of  exceptions  to 
such  efforts  of  genius,  that  almost  every  word  is  watclied  and 
weighed,  and  the  effect  of  every  sentence  or  image  discriminated. 
The  Boatman  will  remind  its  readers  of  the  translation  of  the 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Sehiller  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton ;  in  that 
most  patient  and  painstaking  performance,  a  perfect  model  to 
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the  humblest  labourers  of  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
prosecute  their  toils,  we  meet  with  the  same  spirit  which  has 
constructed  The  Boatman,  Like  llie  Lay  of  the  Betty  or  llie 
Divery  or  perhaps  more  especially  The  Fight  with  the  Deagony  it 
is  a  presentment  of  the  aesthetic  view  of  life.  We  are  not 
placing  it  by  the  side  of  what  those  poems  are  in  their  German 
birthright ;  but  it  is,  we  suppose,  generally  admitted  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Coleridge’s  Piecotomini  and  WattenxteiHy  Sir 
Buhver  Lyttoii’s  is  the  most  elective  translation  in  our  language 
— the  most  enthusiastic  and  real  entrance  into  the  mind  of 
Schiller.  In  the  same  spirit  lie  has  written  Jlie  Boatman  ;  it  is 
a  Fitgrinfs  Progress — life  felt  through  experience,  beheld  and 
contracted  on  the  pupil  of  the  imagination  and  moulded  and 
embodied  thence  by  the  liand  of  the  artist.  It  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  this  author’s  genius,  whenever  the  pretty  play  of 
fancy  occurs  to  him,  to  give  it  its  place  and  expression  in  some 
wide  generalizations — the  pretty  thing  is  always  seen  as  some¬ 
thing  more,  and  set  off  in  relations  which  make  it  very  often  a 
sublime  thing.  In  his  occasional  verses  he  has  certainly  uttered 
some  sentiments  and  words  which,  but  for  his  great  fame  as  a 
master  of  fiction,  would  have  given  to  him  eminence  amongst 
our  happiest  verse- writers,  and  would  have  taken  their  place 
amongst  the  most  penetrating  expressions  in  that  way.  Many 
of  them  withal,  have  so  much  newness,  as  we  call  it  freshness, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  have  been  most  real  to 
their  author.  Passion  and  imagination  meet  in  large  proportion 
in  him  ;  but  there  are  faculties  which  have  not  only  the  reality 
but  the  rapidity — not  only  the  veliemence  but  the  flasli  of 
autumn-lightnings — but  then  the  lightning  and  what  it  reveals 
arc  real  enough.  These  remarks  are  made  because  it  is  assumed 
by  many  critics  that  he  is  an  artist  only.  The  reply  we  should 
make  to  this  would  be,  that  no  man  is  an  artist  only  to  whom 
occur  great  conceptions  and  newly-expressed  experiences  of  life. 
Nothing  can  ever  persuade  us  that  the  following,  for  instance, 
is  not  a  real  and  most  tender  poem : — 

LOVE  AND  DEATH.* 

O  strong  as  tlie  eagle,  O  mild  as  the  dove, 

How  like  and  how  unlike,  O  Death  and  O  Love ! 

Knitting  earth  to  the  heaven,  the  near  to  the  far, 

With  the  step  in  the  dust,  and  the  eye  on  the  star. 

Ever  changing  your  svmbols  of  light  or  of  gloom ; 

Now  the  rue  on  the  altar,  the  rose  on  the  tomb. 

From  Love,  if  the  infant  receiveth  his  breath. 

The  love  that  gave  life  yields  a  subject  to  Death. 

*  Bulwer  Lytton’s  Poems  and  Dramasy  vol.  iii. 

JUNE — VOL.  VI. 
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When  Dcatli  suiitos  the  aged,  escaping  above 
Flies  the  soul  re-delivered  by  Deatli  uiitoiLove. 

And  therefore  in  wailing  we  enter  on  life ; 

And  tlierefore  in  smiling  depart  from  its  strife. 

Thus  Love  ts  best  known  by  the  tears  it  Iws  shed ; 

And  DeatICs  surest  si(jn  is  tlw  smile  of  the  dead. 

The  purer  the  spirit,  the  clearer  its  view,  , 

The  more  it  confoundeth  the  shapes  of  the  two ; 

For^  if  thou  lodst  truly,  thou  canst  not  dissever 
The  yrave  from  the  altar^  the  Now  from  the  Fver  ; 

And  if,  nobly  hoping,  thou  guzest  above, 

In  Death  thou  beholdest  the  aspect  of  Love.  ' 

That  our  author  has  provided  a  vindication  for  some  of  liis 
satirists,  in  his  certainly  sometimes  awkward  mode  of  ' making 
nouns  for  himself,  is  undoubted.  AVe  have  it  in  one  line,  even 
in  the  beautiful  poem  we  have  cpioted — 

“  The  NOW  from  the  ever.” 

It  is  a  slight  sin  for  the  severe  reprehension  it  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  Saturday  Reviewers  and  others,  and  it  arises  Irom 
the  deliberate  mettiphysical,  in  conjunction  with  the  imaginative 
bent  of  the  author’s  mind — his  persistent  determination  to  treat 
abstractions  and  abstract  qualities;  very  frequently  as  real  beings. 
From  this  vice,  if  '\dce  it  is  to  be  called,  The  Boatman  is,  so  far 
as  we  remember,  free.  It  certainly  illustrates  another  feature 
for  what  the  prose  and  the  verse  of  our  author  are  alike  remark¬ 
able — his  apparently  constant  and  abiding  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  all  life.  Nor  have  we  had  any  teacher  in  tiction  in  our 
literature  whom  bfe  seems  so  to  have  dazed  and  perplexed  ;  we 
will  dare  to  go  one  step  further  and  say,  expressing  our  own 
convictions  against  a  host  of  contrary  critics,  from  whom  it  lias 
won  more  cheerful  and  faithlul  rejdics.  For  moral  purposes  we, 
in  common  with  multitudes,  could  wish  that  many  of  our 
author’s  earlier  works  had  never  seen  the  light.  It  is  very  re¬ 
markable  to  have  to  read  in  some  of  the  works  of  ^Ir.  Caxton 
some  of  the  tenderest  words  of  belief ;  thus,  he  speaks  of  it  as 
the  unknown  language^  which  all,  however,  may  hear  and 
translate. 

Dull  listener,  placed  amidst  the  harmonious  'tMiolc, 
llear’st  thou  no  voice  to  sense  divinely  dark  ? 

The  sweetest  sounds  that  wander  to  the  soul 

Are  in  the  Unknown  Language. — Fauw,  and  hark ! 

Perhaps  faith  never  extracted  finer  music  from  the  dissonances 
of  the  lunatic’s  cell,  than  many  of  the  lines  in  the  poem  called 
Mind  and  Soul, 
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Hark !  the  awe- whisper’d  prayer,  God  spare  my  mind!” 
Dust  unto  dust,  the  mortal  to  the  clod. 

But  the  high  place,  tlie  altar  that  has  shrined 

Thine  image, — spare,  O  God ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

AVhence  is  this  fine  distinction  twixt  the  twain 
Kays  of  the  Maker  in  the  lamp  of  clay 

Spirit  and  Mind  ? — strike  the  material  iWin 

,  And  soul  seems  huid’d  away. 

Touch  but  a  nenre— and  Brutus  is  a  slave ; 

A  nerve,  and  Plato  drivels !  Was  it  mind, 

Or  soul,  that  taught  the  wise  one  in  the  cave, 

The  freeman  in  the  wind  ? 

Mapp’d  are  the  known  dominions  of  the  thought, 

But  who  shall  find  the  palace  of  the  soul  ? 

Along  what  channels  shall  the  source  be  sought. 

The  well-spring  of  the  whole  ? 

Look  round,  vain  questioner, — all  space  survey. 

Where’er  thou  lookest,  lo,  how  clear  is  Mind ! 

The  laws  that  part  the  darkness  from  the  day. 

And  the  sweet  Pleiads  bind, 

The  thought,  the  will,  the  art,  the  elaborate  power 
Of  the  Great  Cause  from  whence  the  All  began, 

Gaze  on  the  stai*,  or  bend  above  the  flower,  ^ 

Still  speak  of  Mind  to  man. 

But  the  arch  soul  of  soul — from  which  the  law 
Is  but  the  shadow,  who  on  eaith  can  see  ? 

What  guess  cleaves  upward  through  the  deeps  of  awe. 

Unspeakable,  to  thee  ? 

As  in  Creation  lives  the  Father  Soul, 

So  lives  the  soul  He  breathed  amidst  the  clay ; 

Round  it  the  thoughts  on  starry  axles  roll. 

Life  flows  "and  ebbs  away. 

1/  chaos  smote  the  universe  again^ 

And  new  Chaldeans  shudder’d  to  explore 

Amidst  the  maddening  elements  in  vain 

The  harmonious  Mind  of  yore, 

IVouJd  not  God  lire  the  same  f — the  Unseen  Spirit^ 
Whether  that  life  or  trills  or  wrecks  Creation  f — 

So  liveSf  distinct^  the  pod-spark  we  inherit^ 

When  Mind  is  desolation. 


It  Is  possibly  the  presence  of  thought,  and  what  we  call  loro, 
which  have  given  to  our  author  a  character  sometimes  fatal  to 
the  bloom  and  vitality  of  the  poet ;  but,  as  in  his  novels  and 
prose  writings,  tlie  nimbleness  and  agility  of  his  imagination 
create  some  reflected  form  or  thought,  besides  every  anecdote 
he  meets  in  history  or  biography,  every'  circumstance  and  scene. 
Illustrations  of  this  occur  in  The  Parca,  still  more  pleasant  il-. 
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lustrations  in  that  to  which  we  should  refer  as  among  his  very 
happiest  poems  of  this  kind,  The  Corn-Floicers.  The  Withered 
Tree  in  Jnney  is  one  of  these  also — a  well-known  favourite. 

“  Desolate  tree  !  why  are  thy  branches  bare  ? 

AVhat  hast  thou  done 

To  win  stranjje  winter  from  the  summer  air, 

Frost  from  the  sun  ?  ” 

Still  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful.  The  Sabbath ;  and, 
although  many  readers  will  perhaps  except  to  its  sentimental 
character,  The  Lad  Separation  expresses  a  feeling  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  verse  before,  with  many  of  tliose 
subtle  turns  of  emotion,  wliich  reveal  so  living  a  nature  along 
the  words  of  indited  verse. 

That  Mr.  Caxton’s  poetry  is  largely  infected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
library,  we  will  not  doubt ;  but  the  same  remark  is  true  of  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Robert  Browning,  and  we  must  express  surprise  that 
verses  expressing  frequently  so  happily  the  deepest  feelings  are 
not  better  known  and  appreciated.  That  there  is  an  occasional 
affectation  in  their  naturalness  we  shall  not  doubt  also.  Soine- 
bodv  has  described  their  author  as  an  English  farmer  in  diamond 
studs,  when  he  attempts  to  be  very  natural ;  but  the  effort  to 
be  very  natural,  while  it  produces  sometimes  afiectations,  is  not 
always  itself  an  affectation — even  Tennyson,  who  has  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  but  write  his  verses,  and  who  usually  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  conceals  the  artist,  occasionally  permits  a  coquetry  or 
affectation  to  appear.  It  perhaps  may  be  said  in  defence  of  ^Ir. 
Caxton,  that  probably  his  gjirdeners  and  day-labourers  have 
quite  an  easy  time  of  it  compared  with  himself,  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  prodigious  amount  of  work,  reading,  thinking,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  writing,  effected  by  his  brain  and  his  fingers.  If  we 
might  discriminate,  we  should  say  his  poems  are  to  him  rather 
a  necessity  than  an  inspiration.  Yet  he  has  said — 

“  Song  is  to  soul  what  unto  life  Ls  light.” 

And  if  he  has  checked  the  freer  inspiration  and  course  of  his 
genius  in  verse,  it  has  been  because  books  have  been  to  him  so 
necessary  and  so  dear.  Few'  finer  thouglits  have  been  ex])ressed 
in  a  library,  than  those  called  The  Souk  of  Books ;  as  he  ex¬ 
claims  : — 

“  Hark  !  the  world  so  loud. 

And  they,  the  movers  of  the  world,  so  still.” 

As  in  his  novels,  so  in  his  pocmis,  the  egoist  prevails ;  his 
genius  was  born  in  the  day  wdien  Byron  was  the  ruler  of  the 
soul  of  the  age,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  author  felt  the 
impression  oi  that  jiiagnificent  and  erratic  genius.  We  do  not 
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•forget  how  tenderly  he  eulogised  his  memory  twenty-five  years 
since,  in  verses  which  we  vainly  look  for  now,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  edition  of  his  works  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  We  do  not  regret  this  ;  as  he  has  receded 
from  llyron,  he  lias  reached  a  much  higher  and  more  healthy 
individuality.  But  he  is  the  egoist  still,  only  of  the  stamp  of 
Wordsworth,  or  more  properly  of  Goethe.  In  all  the  writings, 
prose  or  verse,  is  the  determination  to  live  rather  the  full  life 
than  the  long  life,  and  he  has  beautifully  contrasted  the 
two : — 

“  In  mine  own  hamlet,  where  amidst  tlie  green 
Bv  moss-grown  pales  white  gleaming  cots  are  seen, 

There  dwelt  a  peasant  in  his  eightieth  year, 
iJear  to  my  childhood — now  to  memory  dear ; 

In  the  same  hut  in  which  his  youth  had  pass’d 
Dwelt  his  calm  age,  till  earth  received  at  last ; 

Where  first  his  infant  footsteps  tottering  ran, 

*  Propped  on  his  staff  crawl’d  forth  the  hoary  man  ; 

;  That  quiet  life  no  varying  fates  befell, 

The  patriarch  sought  no  Laban’s  distant  well ; 

Of  Rothschild’s  wealth,  of  Wellesley’s  mighty  name 
To  that  seal’d  ear  no  faintest  murmur  came, 
llis  grand  event  was  when  tin'  barn  took  fire, 

His  world  the  parish,  and  his  king  the  squire. 

Nor  clock  nor  kalend  kept  account  with  time, 

Suns  told  his  days,  his  weeks  the  Sabbath  chime  ; 

His  spring  the  jasmine  silvering  round  his  door, 

And  reddening  apples  spoke  of  summer  o’er. 

To  him  the  orb  that  set  o’er  yonder  trees. 

Tried  like  himself,  lit  no  anti])()dcs  ; 

And  the  vast  world  of  human  fears  and  hojMJS 
Closed  to  his  sight  where  yon  horizon  slopes. — 

That  beach  which  now  o’ershadows  half  the  waVf 
He  saw  it  planted  in  my  grandsire’s  day ; 

Rooted  alike  where  first  they  braved  the  weather, 

He  and  the  oaks  he  loved  grew*  old  together. 

Not  ten  miles  distant  stands  our  County-hall — 

To  him  remoter  than  to  thee  Bengal ; 

And  the  next  shire  appear’d  to  him  to  be 
What  seas  that  closed  on  Franklin  seem  to  thee. 

“  Thus  tranquil  on  that  happy  ignorance  bore 
The  green  old  age  still  hearty  at  fourscore  ; 

To  him,  or  me — with  half  the  w'orld  explored. 

And  half  his  years — did  life  the  more  afford  ? 

There  the  grey  hairs,  and  here  the  furrow’d  breast ! 

Ask,  first — is  life  a  journev  or  a  rest  ? 

If  rest,  old  Man,  long  life  indeed  was  thine ; 

But  if  a  journey — oh,  how’  short  to  mine  I  ” 

r  Returning  to  tlie  poem  which  moved  our  pen  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  The  BoatmaUy  w'e  venture  to  regard  it  us  the  most  perfect 
of  our  author^s  achievements  in  verse  ;  and  we  have  thought  it 
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a  not  unfitting  opportunity  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  introduc¬ 
ing  Torses,  the  friMpiont  thoughtfulness,  beauty  and  art  of  which 
may  have  esca|HHl  the  eye  of  our  readers,  to  their  notice  and 
knowledge.  The  piTfivt  ease  which  spreads  all  its  stores  and 
builds  all  into  the  proportions  of  happy  grace  and  symmetry,  is  not 
our  author’s  faculty;  and  felicity  of  style  either  in  pn>se  or  verse 
is  not  his  attainment.  lUit  there  is  that  which  is  better  than 
felicity,  and  that  he  usually  makes  us  know — the  sense  of  a 
“deep  which  calls  unto  deep’’  in  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of 
human  life,  and  we  shall  l)e  greatly  surprised  if  the  reader  does 
not  respond  to  this  as  he  reads  2%'  Bontman, 


IV. 

TRAVELLING  IN  NORWAY.* 

“  Norroway,  to  Norroway,  to  Norroway  over  the  faein,” 
A  cried  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  that  “  skeely  skipper,”  wlien  to 
him,  “a  walking  on  the  sand,”  came  the  king’s  message  from 
Dunfermline  to^^^l.  And  of  late  years  the  number  of  tlioso  who 
take  the  same  yoyage,  without  such  urgent  cause  as  Sir 
Patrick  had,  is  so  much  on  the  increase  that  any  information  as 
h)  what  we  want  for  the  journey,  and  what  sort  of  pe(^ple  we 
shall  get  amongst,  is  likely  to  be  gratefully  nveived.  The  fact 
is,  there  was  much  more  communication  at  any  rate  Ix'twt'cn 
North  Rritain  and  Norway  in  Sir  Patrick’s  day,  than  there  has 
bi'en  till  quite  recx'iitly.  We  have  grown  so  absorlnxl  in  “  Conti- 
“nental  questions,”  in  which  the  Scandinavian  nations  have 
somehow’  ceased  to  take  much  part,  that  (except  the  two  little 
atfairs  w’ith  Denmark — by  no  means  to  our  credit,  1k'  it  re- 
marktHl — in  the  great  French  war)  we  have  had  little  to  do 


*1,  TTV/^  Life  on  the  FjeJds  of  Norway,  by  Francis  Wyndham. 
Longmans,  18G1. 

2.  Rport  in  Norway  and  J^^here  to  Find  P.  by  the  Lev.  M.  b. 

Itarnard,  b.A.,  late  Chaplain  to  the  British  Consulate,  Christiania. 
Chapman  and  Rail,  18C  t. 

3.  Unprotected  Females  in  Norway.  Iloutledge,  1862. 

4.  The^  Oxonian  in  Theletnarkeny  2  vols.  By  the  Lev.  F.  Metcalfe, 

Lincoln  College,  Oxlord.  liurst  and  Blackett,  18o9. 
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with  any  of  the  three  lunils  to  which  wo  owe  our  “Vlkinj^** 
f^iuco  IViuco  (icoi^yo  descrleil  Jaiaca  the  Soi'oiul  ^we  ro- 
iHtMiil>or  the  hrokeu-hearti'il  niaii  vS  grim  j\.\ke:  “  What,  is  *  Ksti/ 
ptoi^sil/ie'  gone  loo^  and  viubmilli\l  even  nu'i'o  tamely  than  lUil 
“  .Mrs.  ^Lorloy  ’  to  the  violent,  caprices  t>f  “  ^Irs.  Fret'imui/* 

As  Knglaml  gt'ls  more  and  more  manufacturing,  and  (as  a 
matter  of  course)  unlit  for  tourists  in  scaroli  of  the  picturesque, 
her  migratory  j>opulation,  growing  richer  and  iiuuo  numerous 
year  by  year,  must  s«.‘ek  furtiier  from  lumio  the  six  weeks* 
stimulus  which  is  to  carry  them  tlirough  the  strain  of  otlice  or 
professional  life. 

Scotland  is  getting  less  and  less  available;  so  many  of  its 
nuH)rs  arc  let  to  the  Southron;  and  “ t rcspasvscrs  iK'ware”  is  be¬ 
coming  so  much  tlie  hishion,  that  wc  heard  some  time  agi»  of  the 
old  way  through  tilcn  'lilt  being  stt>ppcd  with  a  gate,  and  can 
fam‘v  tliat  the  maving  for  that  absolute  freedom  of  nu>vement 
and  action  wliich  your  I'.scapcd  Lt^ndoner  values  so  highly,  will 
soon  scarcely  he  attainable,  except  on  such  otherwise  uninterest¬ 
ing  places  as  the  3Ioor  of  KaniUH'h.  Ireland  the  '/Vmc.s  has  Ik'cii 
trying  to  write  up  jis  a  paradise  h)r  tourists  ;  but  the  climate  is 
against  it.  A  man  who  g<H‘s  away  to  lu'  braced  up  from  a  year’s 
hanl  work  cannot  atford  to  gi't  every  sinew  unstrung,  and  his 
whole  frame  lax  and  llaccid  in  that  “  zone  of  perpetual  [>recipitu- 
tion.”  •  Jh'sides,  lew  Kngli.shnien  believe  that  that  there  is  any 
thing  worth  seeing  in  Ireland;  how  should  they  imha'il,  swing 
they  know  less  of  the  islaml  than  they  do  of  ^ew  Zealand  f 

No,  Norway  is  likely  to  be  the  favourite.  Its  sharp  dry  air 
is  just  what  we  want.  Its  scenery — roi^ky  wall  rising  sheer  out 
of  Inkeoriiord,  dark,  except  when  clotlied  with  the  lovely  yellow- 
gnvn  n  indoor-moss,  and  backt'd  by  snow  mountains,  among 
whicli  lie  the  glaeiiu's  which  Iced  its  tnnunierahle  stn^ims — is  so 
unlike  anything  wo  have  at  home  t»r  can  lind  along  any  of 
tlie  beaten  routes  of  travel.  Its  lishing  is  so  giMsl— many  of 
the  rivi'i’s  are  in  Ihiglish  hands,  not  a  lew  sublet  at  a 
prolit  by  enterprising  sons  of  hi  nation  hontniuietfy  who  cannot 
help  combining  commercial  instincts  with  their  love  ol  sport. 
It.s  shooting  is  such  a  contrast  to  Norfolk  battues,  or  even  to 
days  on  the  moors — fancy  stalking  rein(h*(*r  at  stane  lt)00  feet 
above  the  .sea,  with  the  chance  of  a  bear  or  a  glutton,  and  the 
ciTtninty  of  ptarmigan  and  willow-grouse  in  abundance. 

It  was  tiu*  n'indeer  stalking  which  led  Mr.  vndham, 
nephew  to  hord  Leconfu'ld,  ovt‘r  in  ISo!).  Hut  thougfi  he  saw' 
a  go(  (1  (leal  of  ]')('asan’t  lifo’on  lh('  fells,  lu'  ought  to  have  wail(*d 

•  \()t  a  ofl.atin  aad  Saxiai,  as  if  it  won'  kings  not  IHviiio 

right,  hut  r/ t)y  violcinM* ;  hut  f*»(t-ing.«i,  im  n  of  tin*  liord. 
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ill  ordor  to  read  ilr.  Barnard's  book  before  startinpf,  for  he  saw 
but  few  reindeer,  only  nhot  one.  However,  he  writi^s  a  fairly 
amusing  book — veiy  light ;  but  a  book  of  travels  must  be  terribly 
personal  and  perversely  uninfoniiing  not  to  contain  u  good  doiil 
of  interesting  mattter. 

He  goes  from  Hull  to  Bergen  ;  and  the  first  thing  whieh 
strikes  him,  after  a  rough  passage,  is  the  stillness  of  the  sea  be¬ 
neath  those  walls  of  rook  which  rise  so  abrupt h"  from  it  ;  no 
roar  of  breakers  as  in  most  shores,  but  a  calm  most  delightful 
to  indiflerent  sailors.  He  does  not  say  whether  this  state  of  re¬ 
pose  is  permanent :  if  so,  wo  would  advise  any  w  eak- stomached 
landsman  who  is  fond  of  coast  flcenerv,  and  has  in  vain  striven 
to  enjoy  the  gi'andcoast-lineof  ourow  n  TS  orth  Devon  from  the  deck 
of  the  Hayle  boat,  to  go  over  to  Norw  ay.  He  w  ill  have  a  rough 
passiigemost  likely,  but  all  the  sw'eeter  will  bo  the  calm  in  those 
fjords  which  Mr.  Wyndham  calls  son-goryes — gulfs  which  low 
their  wa  character  altogether,  and  remind  him  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  Ithine.  Bettor  bo  coasting  about  there,  where  tho 
scenery  is  “  monotonous  though  grand,  and  strangtdy  wanting 
“in  back-ground,  because  the  high  j)orpendicular  clitfs  shut 
“  out  the  mountains  behind" — than  tossing  off  Trevose  head  or 
Hart  land  point,  face  to  face  with  beauties  which  you  are  far  too 
lost  to  all  care  for  earthly  things  to  notice. 

31r.  Wyndham  brings  good  introductions ;  meets  wdth  genuine 
hospitality ;  and  more  than  once,  gives  ns  an  insight  into  the 
arrangements  of  a  Norwegian  gentleman's  house. 

The  feeding  still  somewhat  savours  of  the  old  profusion. 
Coflco  and  biscuit  at  six;  breakfast  at  nine,  with  fish  and  meat 
(raw'  smoked  Hhe<*p's  ham  bcdiig  most  popular),  and  a  horribly 
unsavoiiTT  old  cheese  (kept  under  a  Indl-glass,  for  the  sake  of  visi¬ 
tors — the  natives  appear  to  delight  in  its  smell)  :  hiseiiits  and 
wine  are  brought  in  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  dinner  comes  (Ui  at  two. 
It  is  annouiieeKl  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  is  active  in  the  jue- 
pa  rat  ions  for  every  meal :  indeed  at  breakfast  and  tea  she  takes 
the  empty  cups  into  the  kitchen  (wdicre  the  tea  and  coff‘ee-]>ots  iv- 
main),  and  herself  brings  them  back  to  her  guests.  From  several 
little  hints  about  how'tbings  arc  managed  in  well-to-do  Norwegian 
houses,  as  w’ell  ns  from  the  sad  picture  wdiich  Mr.  Barnanl  gives 
of  the  utter  laziness  of  men  folk  in  many  villages,  w  here  all  the 
hard  work  falls  on  tho  women,  we  are  strengthened  in  our  con¬ 
viction,  that  chivalry  arose  among  the  Celta.  It  is  a  ])oint  just 
touched  on  in  several  recent  w'orks :  at  any  rate  the  earliest 
homo  of  the  ohivalrie  legend  was  Celtic  Brittany.  The  pure 
Germans  never  stood  very  high  in  tho  estimation  of  cither 
tronrrre  or  troubadour  ;  and  the  Norsemen  of  the  present  day  are 
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certainly  behind-hand  in  that  practical  reverence  for  woman, 
which  is  shown  by  lightening  for  her  the  burden  of  life.  It  is 
because  of  its  large  Celtic  element,  that  the  U  nited  States  popu¬ 
lation  displays  a  consideration  for  woman,  which  at  home  we 
should  think  affected  and  ridiculous. 

But  we  left  the  party  going  in  to  dinner.  The  hostess  has  not 
tlie  trouble  of  pairing  otl*  her  guests  ;  she  merely  says,  “  fVrr  ho 
god — sprise*'  (“be  so  good — dinner*^),  and  in  they  walk,  ladies 
and  gentlcmtm  in  separate  detachments.  Kaisin  and  ])runo 
soup  seems  the  only  peculiar  dish — wild  raspberries  (found  in 
strange  profusion  everywhere)  eaten  in  soup  plates,  with  plenty 
of  milk,  form  the  staple  of  dessert.  The  first  and  last  glasses  of 
wine  are  drunk  with  much  ceremony  ;  every  one  bows  and 
drinks  “to  the  whole  company,*'  and  (on  j)ain  of  rudeness) 
empties  his  glass  at  a  draught.  We  are  thankful  to  learn  that 
the  intermediate  drinking  is  not  on  the  “  no  heel-taps"  prin¬ 
ciple.  Teetotalism  is  not  in  favour  (if  wc  may  judge  by  our 
author's  experience)  ;  the  visit  of  a  stranger  is  always  the  signal 
for  broaching  a  bottle.  When  every  one  has  f*old(‘d  his  napkin 
he  puts  his  plate  upon  it.  Surely  these  little  fonnalities  remind 
ns  of  an  England  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  an  England  which 
onlvsent  one  traveller  abroad  for  every  five  hundred  who  rush  to 

%  ft 

the  Continent  now-a-days  ;  they  remind  us  of  tho  days  when  the 
lady  of  the  house  did  most  of  the  carving  and  everybody  drank 
evervbody  elstj's  health.  Then  t/te  move  is  made  bv  one  of  the 

ft  ft^  ♦ 

gentlemen,  who,  rising,  bows  and  says  to  the  host,  “  Tak/ortnaden” 
(thanks  for  food).  Each  puts  his  or  her  chair  against  the  wall, 
and  then  each  shakes  hands  with  tho  host,  rej)eating  the  “  Tak 
for  mnden*^  The  lady  of  the  house  stays  to  see  all  clearwl  away, 
the  rest  go  to  coffee  in  the. drawing-room  ;  and  the  daily  feeding 
ends  with  a  heavy  8U])per  at  nine.  We  must  not  think,  how’ever, 
that  there  are  country  houses  in  the  reindeer-lands,  or  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  fared  in  anything  like  this  style  during  most  of  his 
visit.  8hort  commons  were  very  often  his  lot ;  indec'd,  he  has 
once  or  twice  a  not  unreasonable  dread  of  the  8u])ply  of  eatables 
entirely  failing,  w’hen  he  gets  above  the  tuBterSy  i.c.,  stone  built 
chdlets  of  the  upper  pastures.  There  is  aj)par(*ntly  nothing  to 
see  in  Bergen,  except  the  views  from  the  town  over  the  bay,  and 
the  Koi's  Fjord  beyond.  The  pictures  struck  Mr.  Wyndham  as 
good.  We  saw  some  of  Tidemand's  interiors,  and  Glide's  land¬ 
scapes  in  our  exhibition  of  1802.  Ihe  w’hole  trade  of  the  place 
seems  to  be  in  fish.  Fresh  or  driiid,  it  is  everywhere.  ^Most 
of  that  cauglit  off  the  Loffc^len  isles  is,  it  seems,  brought  in  here, 
dried,  and  exported  to  furnish  the  Lenten  dinners  of  Spain. 
M  hether  from  a  fish  diet  or  not,  the  Bergeners  are  very  8ubje<!t 
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to  leprosy.  Why  some  laws  like  those  in  Ijoviticus  are  not 
atlopUnl  to  ch(X‘k  sueli  a  foul  disease,  it  is  hard  to  understiiml. 
Two  things  strike  one  who  walks  round  the  town — the  wav  the 
roads  are  kej)t  up — every  proprietor  mending  a  certain  extent, 
according  U)  the  size  of  his  estate;  and  the  way  in  wliich  everv 
road-side  tul't  of  grass  is  mown,  mingled  with  tlie  longer 
growths,  and  all  dried  by  hanging  it  along  a  ]^>ole  tied  up  five 
fwt  from  the  ground — ‘‘the  ctfect  is  very  pretty;  it  looks  just 
“  like  an  old-fashioned  cut  hedge.’’  JShops  are  very  p(^)r  in 
Ilcrgen ;  indeed,  nothing  seems  to  be  made  there — very  little, 
indetnl,  in  all  Norway.  Even  tho  house  tiles  are  brought  from 
Holland,  while  ])enknivc'8  are  English;  and  so  are  the  pockot- 
liandkerchiefs,  displaying  the  battle  of  Inkerinan,  or  the  charg(' 
of  Ihilaklava,  or  tlie  Thames  Tunnel.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
deal  of  rubbish  in  the  way  of  sliam  IShetiield  ware  tinds  its  way 
into  Norway;  though  in  the  matter  of  wdne  all  travellers  agree 
that  what  is  commonly  drunk  is  far  less  adulterated  than  wliut 
wc  find  in  far  grander  houses  at  homo. 

Of  course,  no  one  goes  to  Norw’ay  w  ithout  noticing  how^  slow 
the  natives  are  in  tmnsaeting  busines.s,  and  liuw’  fond  they  are 
of  a  long  gossip.  ^Ir.  Wyndham  complains  over  and  over  again 
that,  ])lensant  as  tliey  are  to  deal  with  alone,  they  get  very 
nninanrtgi'able  when  there  are  three  or  four  together.  Hut  then 
ho  does  not  write  in  a  cliLvrful  mcKKl ;  it  is  ms  if  he  got  angry 
with  those  about  him  because  the  reindeer  were  shy.  He  tinds 
the  peo])lo  apathetic  and  indolent,  untidy,  with  clouted  kIkh's 
and  inueh-])alched  clothes.  They  ask  two  prices,  they  take  no 
cart'  of  his  luggage,  kncK*king  the  paekages  about,  so  that  they 
need  to  be  of  iron.  They  are  so  dilatory  that  the  carriole  ponies 
regularly  stop  when  they  }>ass  a  carriage  to  allow  tho  drivers 
their  customarv  “  confab.”  I'he  hanlest  work  is  done  bv  the  lionl 
boatmen,  whom  our  w  riter  describes  as  pulling  for  eight  hours 
at  11  stretch,  with  nothing  but  an  occasional  drink  of  sour  milk. 
Having  landed  him,  they  started  again  uitcr  a  little  grinl — the 
unboiled  Ixirlev  ])orridge  with  sour  milk,  on  wdiich  the  ]KH)r 
chietly  live — ^aud  w’ould’  go  tho  wdiole  W'ay  back  without  lliink- 
iug  of  a  rest.  This  is  what  we  expt'ct  from  the  children  of  the 
Norsemen.  Their  Innits,  too,  are  on  tlie  model  of  the  old  chiulo 
that  UH«l  to  carry  w  ar  so  far  up  our  little,  uow’  often  luinavigahle 
rivers  ;  nearly  fiat -bottomed,  low'  amidships,  rising  bigli  into  the 
old  swan’s  neck  at  stem  au<l  stern,  the  oar  fasteiieil  to  tlie  om' 
rowhx^k  hv  a  liMi])  of  withes.  It  is  a  pretty,  ])rimitivo  custom 
that  of  slinking  ImiidR  after  receiving  ])ayment;  and  (tliougli  Ik' 
is  constantly  grumbling  about  prices)  surely  ^Ir.  Wyndham 
has  no  right  to  complaiii  w'lum  ho  gets  a  man  to  take  a 
seventy  miles  journey  for  him  for  a  dollar,  lias  a  comfortable 
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Buppor,  beds  and  breakfast  for  two,  for  half  a  dollar,  and  actually 
gives  twelve  skillings  (G^/.)  for  a  Ik:)w1  of  milk,  hay  for  two  (to 
form  an  extem{>oro  bod),  and  eoHee,  iind  /v/f/c-brikl  {ryc-cake)  for 
breakfast.  •  Yet  he  is  always  speaking  of  at  teni])ts  at  exact  ion  for 
blankets,  and  other  extras  on  the  ])art  of  boatmen  and  curt- 
drivers,  forgetting  how  poor  “Mossoo^^  is  treated  by  J London 
cabmen,  and  how  shamefully  uucourtoous  most  of  our  country¬ 
folk  are  to  foreigners.  Thrice  at  most  ho  is  able  to  make  out 
anything  like  a  case  of  an  attemi)t  to  charge  a  few  skillings 
over' the  rates  of  transit  fixed  by  Goveniment-tiirifF,  while  often 
at  all  kinds  of  hours  ho  walks  in,  with  his  Norwegian  “  man,’’ 
to  farms  and  sicters,  amid  the  sleeping  dairy-girls,  and  sixuns  to 
think  it  nothing  that  everyone  is  (piickly  astir  to  get  him  cotfee 
and  huge  bowls  of  sour  cream,  or  to  trim  up  the  tire  that  he 
may  cook  Ids  eternal  grouse-soup.  Where  else  in  Eui'opo  would 
he  find  doors  unlocked  all  night  through,  a  hearty  welcome  at 
any  hour  (hospitality  is  as  Siicrcd  as  in  the  East),  and  unstress 
and  maids  abed  with  their  clothes  on,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  got 
up  and  do  his  bidding  at  a  moment’s  notice.  One  woidd  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions  about  Norwegian  customs,  such  as,  how  far 
the  sleeping  without  undressing  is  healthy  ?  Oan  it  be  cleanly  r' 
One  would  fancy  the  budeiers  (“  housekeepers,”  or  stcuvardesses 
who  look  after  matters  at  the  weters)  must  need  an  old  Scythian 
or  modem  Ivussian  vapour-bath  pretty  often  ; — and  whether  the 
people  do  not  all  get  round-shouldered  from  slee])ing  in  ii  half- 
sitting  posture  in  the  short  l)edH  with  huge  jiillows  ?  d'host^ 
beds,  which  (though  so  short  that  the  sleeper  has  to  lie  curled 
uj))  can  lx>  opened  out  at  the  sid(\s — so  as  to  hold  three  or  four 
“ex])anding  boxes  of  hay  set  on  short  legs,”  is  Mr.  Wyndimm’s 
description  of  them. 

Ihit  Mr.  AVvndham  satisfies  no  idle  curiosity  as  to  tlie  effect 
of  habit  on  form  and  feature.  The  “  Unprotected  Female,” 
however,  Ix'ars  witness,  most  handsomely,  to  the  general 
comeliness  of  the  damsels,  though  she  s})caks  leas  of  feature 
than  of  singularity  and  richness  of  costume.  On  this  point  ^Ir. 
Wyndham  is  most  disa])pointing  ;  ho  despises  such  weaknesses: 
he  gives  us  nothing  but  a  few  notices  of  green-worsted  night¬ 
caps,  of  tail-coats  with  brass  buttons  for  general  wear ;  with 
coats  of  the  same  shape  in  scarlet  cloth,  richly  embroidered,  for 
feast  days.  Of  these  a  j)easant  projwietor  has  always  gn^at 
store  :  the  dress-cf>at8  of  three  or  four  generations  Ix  ing  kej»t  in 
presses.  His  wife  is  equally  (‘urious  in  “  state  caps,” — probably 
has  a  collection  l)eginning  with  her  grandmother’s  christening- 
cap.  Hut  if  such  light  matters  are  not  suffend  to  interlere 
much  with  the  s(»leinn  work  of  reindeer  stalking,  the  “  Unpro¬ 
tected  ”  gives  us  almost  as  much  on  the  subject  of  dress  as  iss 
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Striokland  manages  to  cram  into  her  Ilistories.  From  Bergen  to 
the  Sjogne  Fjeld  and  round  by  Thelemarken  to  C'hristiania,  8he 
is  in  one  long  ecstasy,  and  raves  most  artistically  about  the  con¬ 
trasts  of  colour,  and  the  graceful  shape  of  kerchief  or  head-gear. 
Two  or  three  sentences  will  give  an  idea  of  her  light,  clieerful 
rattle ;  she  keeps  it  up  all  through  her  205  pages,  and  vet 
manages  to  convey  a  great  deal  more  information  tlian  many 
longer  and  duller  books.  Take  Bergen,  which  Mr.  M  vndham 
found  so  strangely  commonplace,  but  where  the  sharper  woman’s 
eyes  find  much  to  interest — (we  must  remember,  he  landed  at 
Bergen  after  being  very  sea-sick) : — 

No  more  wooden  houses  arc  allowed  to  be  erected  in  bergen — brick 
ones,  alas  I  spring  up  instead; — and  those  must  make  liaste  who  wisli 
to  st^e  the  town  as  in  King  Sverre’s  day,  the  little  water-butts  standirig 
hy  each  door  as  Ire  ordered.  Now  the  first  walk  in  Bergen  is  a  treat; 
to  see  something  so  singular  yet  so  pretty  left  in  the  world,  each  house 
dilfereut  in  size,  and  all  complete  little  pigeon  holes,  one  alter  another 
Irving  which  shall  be  gayest,  yet  harmonizing  together  in  variety. 
Fancy  a  hundred  such  on  either  side,  their  caseinfmts  painted  cleanest 
while,  litth^  balustrades  ascending  .to  the  second  stories,  the  hnglit 
garments  hanging  outside  and  tluttcriirg  for  sale,  an  old  aioli  for  distaiuas 
rolling  sailors  and  (1  reek -clot  bed  girls,  and  that  is  tho  principal  stuct 
of  Ik'igeii.  It  is  impossihlo  to  know  what  to  look  at  first ;  the  (jiiaiut 
houses  or  the  quaint  throng  of  passers  hy. 

Eyes  and  no  Cycsj  again.  This  is  the  same  Bergen  whore 
!^^r.  WyTidham  found  nothing  worth  looking  at.  “  The 
Oxonian  ”  too  frequently  condescends  to  costume.  Take  the 
following : — 

The  bride  sat  in  the  cart  like  an  image  of  Cybele ;  on  her  head  a 
turret  of  pasteboard,  coven  d  w  ith  red  cloth,  w  ith  flamboyant  mouldings 
of  spangles,  lH‘ads,  and  gold  lace — miserable  counterfeit  of  the  tine  old 
Norwegian  bridal  crown  of  silver  gilt !  Nodding  over  the  turret  w  as  a 
plume  of  manifold  feathers — ostrich,  ])eacock,  chicken,  mixed  with 
artificial  flowers,  from  behind  it  streamed  a  catanict  of  ribands  of  some 
fifteen  different  tints  and  'patterns.  Her  ]daiii  yellow  face  was  unre¬ 
lieved  by  a  single  loek  of  hair-—*  a  bride’s  hair  must  all  he  tuckid  out 
of  sight,’  this  is  de  rigueur.  She  had  a  grand  n  d  shawl  over  her  arm. 
Her  skirt  was  red,  with  gold  belt;  jacket  of  black  brocade,  over  which 
was  a  ouirass  of  sciirlet  cloth  shining  rcsplendently  in  front  with  the 
national  ornament,  the  Sdlje,  a  circular  silver-gilt  brooch,  three  indies 
across,  with  some  tw’enty  gilded  spoon  hails''  (fishermen  will  under¬ 
stand  me)  hung  on  to  its  rim.  Frippery  of  divers  sorts  hung  about 
her  person.  On  each  sliouMer  w  as  an  epaulet  or  hunch  of  white  gauze 
hows,  while  the  otlier  ends  of  her  arms  were  ndorm  d  by  ruffles  and 
white  gloves.  There  slio  sat,  brandy  decanter  in  hand,  n  mindiiig  my 
imaginative  companion  of  a  *  Tyrolese  cow  coming  homo  garlanded 
from  the  chalet.’ 


Quaint,  gaihj-colmred  hresn 
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The  Norsk  dames  and  maidens  are  very  fond  of  showy  dross 
and  ornaments.  The  “  Unprotected  Female'^  tells  us  of  a  hostess 
near  Hallingdalo  who  was  disposed  to  make  a  high  charge,  hut 
who  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  **  buckles  of  our  velvet 
“  bracelets ;  so  that  we  gave  brass  instead  of  tin.^^ 

Their  longing  for  trinkets  is  tremendous  (adds  our  lively  traveller) 
and  very  equivocal  in  taste.  Those  who  have  an  old  box  full  for  which 
they  have  no  use,  should  take  it  with  them  ;  they  will  hud  its  contents 
far  more  acceptable  than  mouey  to  the  well-to-do  people. 

And  again ;  in  Jondal  by  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  we  are 
told  by  the  Oxonian, — 

The  men’s  wear  is  dark-green  (dress-coat  cut),  the  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  worn  long ;  the  iharried  women  have  head-dresses,  tall  and 
lily  white,  elaborately  plaited,  with  one  corner  falling  gracefully  behind 
like  the  topping  of  a  Carolina  duck;  another  part  of  this  complicated 
piece  of  linen  is  not  plaited,  and  comes  down  over  the  forehead  almost 
close  to  the  eyebrows  ;  black  gown,  black  stockings  cutoff  at  the  ankle, 
the  feet  being  cased  in  white  socks  with  red  edging  ;  the  boddiccs 
tight  htting,  long  waisted  (Mr.  Metcalfe  differs  with  Sir  E.  Ibihver 
Lytton,  who  talks  of  a  short  waist  giving  greater  sweep  to  a  majestic 
length  of  limb),  scarlet  edged  with  green,  with  silver  hooks  down 
the  front,  to  hold  a  silver  cross  chain  which  is  luced  across  snowy 
chemises. 

But  the  pen  is  not  the  thing  for  describing  fashions:  flic 
“  Unprotected  ’’  has  kindly  inserted  several  coloured  sketches 
which  give  us  a  fair  notion  of  the  costumes  in  some  districts  ; 
and  if  we  want  to  see  the  rest  we  liad  better  go  over  before  the 
cheerful  diversity  has  given  place  (as  wc  8Uppos(‘  it  will)  to  the 
invariable  sameness  which  civilisation  seems  to  bring  with  it. 
Is  it  that  when  a  nation  has  advancad  sufliciently',  a  sort  of 
cotton  hllght  comes  over  it  ?  ]Must  wc,  us  a  penalty  for  having 
created  the  mill-towns  and  thereby  made  a  new  aristocracy,  go 
on  flooding  the  world  with  fabrics  of  provoking  sameness — 
fabrics  which  seem  to  make  national  costume  impossible  Who 
would  have  an  embroidered  tail-eoat  of  shoddy  cloth?  Ihe 
merest  wrap-rascals  best  suit  such  ‘‘doviEs  dust^*  stuff.  Who 
could  make  up  a  “tight  fitting  bcKldice  with  silver  lx»som-c.haiiF’ 
in  Hovle^s  prints,  or  in  any  of  the  alpacas  and  liii8(‘vs  wliich  our 
manufacturers  delight  in  forcing  on  the  market  ?  We  are  almost 
disposed  to  he  thankful  that  tne  supply  of  cotton  is  cut  short, 
ana  are  devoutlv  grateful  to  the  French  Empress  for  liaving  set 
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women  and  slattcmlT  girls,  up  in  bonnets  and  flounced  skirts, 
which  in  their  bi'tter  days  have  graced  fur  gjrander  people ;  how 
very  discreditable  conipaml  .even  with  the  trim  blue  liuon 
dresses  and  clean  white  caps  of  even  the  poor  ouvritrc%  in  Paris. 
Doubtless  our  plan  satisfies  the  economist ;  nothing  is  wasted — • 
the  dross  is  passed  from  the  mistress  to  her  maid,  from  her  to 
the  poor  “  unfortunate,^'  and  so  on  until  the  last  rags  of  it  am 
sent  (according  to  their  nature)  either  to  the  liund^s  End  to 
manure  the  early  brocoli,  or  to  the  shoddy  or  paper  mill.  And 
what  becomes  of  the  cast-oti’  garments  of  the  Norway  ladies  and 
gentlemen?  Why,  it  is  to  be  hopc'd  they  wear  them  well  out 
first,  and  then  cut  them  up  for  their  children,  and  then— cortiunlv 
the  common  people  do  not  take  to  them.  lUit  wo  suppose  they 
will  bi^fore  long:  fashion,  fashion,  will  soon  make  them  as  reck¬ 
less  as  their  fellows  in  Leeds  or  London.  Coats  and  drosses 
now  made  of  good  honest  material  and  lasting  half  a  lifetime, 
will  have  to  be  thrown  aside  by  “next  soiison,’’  and  will  per  necos- 
sitv  ])as8  to  the  chiss  below ;  and  thus  costume  will  disa]>pear. 

NVe  wish  wo  had  space  for  more  samples  of  the  “  Unprotected\s^^ 
style.  Very  Dickens-like  it  is  in  this,  that  having  fitted  any 
thing  or  person  with  a  would-be- facetious  meta])horical  name, 
the  name  is  thenceforth  systematically  used  instead  of  the  reality.* 
Ts  a  silly  little  innkee]K'r’s  daughter  compared  to  an  Indian  idol  ? 
She  figures  as  ‘the  idoL  until  slie  finally  disappears  from  the 
history.  Is  the  head  dross  (high  towering,  or  else  flat  and  round 
like  a  bolster  with  cars)  playfully  supposed  to  weigh  neurly  a 
hundred  weight  of  linen  ?  AVe  hear  thenceforth  but  of  “the 
chins  under  the  hundrtxl  weights.’’ 

8hc  is  a  little  too  fondW  the  grandiose  :  “  through  the  trooa 
“  comes  a  stately  ])ro(H'ssion  headed  by  a  gold -crowned  figure, 

'  “  her  long  hair  waving  in  the‘  breeze  ” — is  a  little  strong  to 

dt'seribe  the  same  sort  of  village  marriage  which  “  the  Oxonian  ” 
j  de]>icts  (as  wo  saw)  in  such  very  matter  of  fact  style.  She 

j  idealises  everything.  Never  was  a  more  cheerful  traveller. 

I  Everywhere  slio  meets  with  civility,  grand  scenery,  and  cheer¬ 

fulness.  Indeed  she  is  always  delighted  with  the 

“  Soiiiicr  af  Xorgc.s  det  acid  gamlc  Rigc,” 

while  she  is  so  fond  of  tlio  daughters  of  the  land,  that  at  every 
station  she  submits  to  bo  handled  all  over  bv  all  the  girls  of  the 
family,  who  are  in  ecstnsiea  at  the  new  fashions,  and  exclaim, 
“  Ah,  fine,  fine !”  over  very  ordinary  calico. 

So  thoroughly,  in  fact,  do  these  unprot4wted  females  iicconuno- 
dato  themselves  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  we  can  scarcely 
Indieve  them  to  belong  to  our  stubborn  race  at  all. 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  tho  only  traveller  who  attempts  to  repro- 
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(lucei  those  straiip^c  hmdsoapos  with  which  the  “  Ex]iibition>of 
“  Foreign  Artists'"  has,  during  the  last  liftocn  years,  lUniilifir- 
ised  us.  Ills  sketch  of  the  Sjo  lillv  and  (Ijendin  lake  is  very 
picturesque ;  the  tints  on  rock  and  water,  purple,  and  blue,  aiut 
grtH3n,  and  the  golden  lines  of  the  reindi'or  moss,  are  ho  bright 
that  we  can  scarcely  believe  in  them.  Hut  those  who  know  the 
difference  between  a  \\  elsh  or  Cumberland  landscape  at  sunrise 
on  a  lovely  Juno  morning,  and  the  very  same  place  in  an 
autumn  or  spring  afternoon,  will  readily  understand  how  won¬ 
derful  must  be  the  effect  of  months  of  uninterrupted  sunlight, with 
very  little  or  no  >vet.  For,  strange  as  it  may  a])penr,  some  parts 
of  Norway,  Mr.  Wyndham’ tolls  us, -suffer  from  want  of  water, 
and  hollow  tree-trunks  (often  carried  on  poles  at  a  groat  height 
over  the  road)  are  used  to  carry  the  water  over  grass-  and  plough¬ 
land.  This  scarcity  of  water,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  we 
must  suppose  our  writer  to  have  judged  from  insulliciont  data ; 
for  Mr.  Baimard  and  others  contradict  his  ox|xwionce  in  foto. 

Of  architecture  there  is  not  much  in  Norway ;  yot  some  of 
the  wooden  farmhouses  are  very  old — we  know  bow  long  an 
oak  beam  lasts  in  an  English  barn.  Then  of  course  everyone 
speaks  of  the  quaint  dare  chnrrhcs,^  at  Ilittordal  and  olso- 
whero.  They  get  their  name  frcm  the  ioznnje-Kjiaped  shingles 
(staves)  overlapping  each  other  dike  tish-scalofsandicoveringiroof 
and  every  part  of  the  outside.  »  Many  of  these  little  mipro- 
tending  places  are  some  nine  hundi’ed  years  old.  The  wood(‘U 
pillars  are  carved  and  ornamenUKi  in  our  “  Norman  style."  The 
“  unprotected  females"  call  them  fancy  beehives.  “  The  con- 

tinual  coats  of  pitch  put  on  the  outside  have  made  it  a  rich 
‘‘  dark  colour,  and  the. walls  are  all  over  minute  scales,  as  if 
**  insects  had  made  them." 

If  we  have  in  Norway  few  material  buildings  worthy  of  special 
record,  we  have  largo  store  of  tides  built  up  by  fancy,  but  for 
which,  through  the  long  winter  evenings  tlie  peojjle  would  have 
scant  employment  else.  All  our  writers  give  some  of  these.  Mr.- 
Metcalfe's  book  is  more  than  half  tillcHl  with  them,  and  there  are 
others  in  his  previous  work,  TJim*  Oxouinn  in  Norimy.  The  most 
strange  arc  the  stories  (for  the  truth  of  which  every  old  Hondo 
is  ready  to  vouch)  about  the  ^vitchcs  8upi)o8ed  to  ride  the 

horses  on  winter  nights,  and  cause  the  profuse  sweats  duo  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  sheds.  There  is  a  gn>at 
deal  of  fairy  loro  scattered  among  the  ])eople,  and  also  a  fair 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  Mr.  hletcalfc  finds  a  bonder  able  to 
explain  to  him  the  Runes  on  the  quaint  almanac-stick  of  which 
he  got  possession.  Some  arc  worth  quoting. 

The  goose  was  eaten  on  November  11th,  long  before  Queen  Eliea- 
beth  was  eating  that  dish  when  the  good)  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  tho 
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AnuaJa — we  Enj^lish,  being  too  greedy  to  wait,  just  transferred  the 
dish  to  St.  Michuel’s  day]  ‘ 

St.  lUaize’s  day  is  marked  with  a  ship.  If  it  blows  (blase)  on  that 
day  it  will  blow  all  the  year  through — “  this  is  a  ver}’  partieular  day.” 

On  Gowk’s  mass  day  you  see  the  ciickoo  (gowk)  in  the  tn*p; 
‘‘That’s  a  great  bird  thaL  If  you  hear  it  tirat  iu>tho  north  you’ll  die 
“  that  year;  if  in  the  south  you!ll  have  luck  in  sowing;  if  in  the  west 
“  you’ll  get  what  you  are  wishing;  if  in  the  east,  you’ll  have  luck  in 
“  wooing.  Hence  the  old  lines —  ,  • 

^  ^  »  U  I  i  i  k  ^ 

{  North  corpse^gowk;  south  sow  gowk  ; 

West  w’ill-gowk  ;  east  woo-gowk.. 


We  are  still  equally  anxious  to  hear  the  cuckoo,  though  we 
have  forgotten  to  be  so  careful  about  its  whereabouts. 

We  must  mention  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  adventure  with  the  last 
Norwegian  baron.*  The  titled  aristocracy  is  in  fact  extinct  :  no 
one  calls  anybody  **  Herr,”  the  surname  alone  is  used,  and  this 
(as  was  the  Scotch  fashion)  is  mostly  taken  from  the  land, 
^)ciety  has  thus  got  back  to  the  old  state,  when  every  man  of 
spirit  might  hoiX5  to  lead  some  band  of  desperadoes,  and  so  win 
fume  and  name. 

T'he  peasant  landholders  are  the  only  people  who  keep  up 
field  sports:  they  have  shooting-boxes  on  the  Fjelds;  but  they 
slioot  only  to  get  a  winter  supply  of  food — they  are  ]mzzled  to 
Ki»e  Englishmen  shoot  birds  on  the  wing,  their  own  plan  being 
to  hit  them  when  half  buried  in  the  snow,  lliey  all  use  the 
ride  ;  and  are  their  o\\m  gunsmiths.  Indeed,  they’^  are  a  com¬ 
pound  of  indolence  and  handyness — a  thing  not  unknown  among 
ourstdves,  a  village  jack-of-all-trades  generally  being  a  lazy 
fellow.  Sometimes  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are 
paving  now’  for  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  w’ild  times,  when 
their  tlei'ts  were  the  terror  of  Europe.  At  other  times,  when 
we  hear  of  their  great  feats  in  rowdng,  of  their  thinking  nothing 
of  a  walk  of  some  seventy  miles,  and’  of  their  varied  handi¬ 
crafts,  every  man  making  his  owm  shoes,  and  many  of  tlicm 
buihling  their  owui  very’  comfortable  loghouses — w’c  feel  that 
there  is  good  stuff  in  them  y’ct,  and  that  living  far  from  ”  pro¬ 
gress”  in  their  lonely  toeds  (?^/rr7/yft$),and  feeding  on  grikl  (barley 
porridge),  they  still  cannot  be  said  to  have  degenerated  much. 
Their  great  weakness  is  their  dirt :  we  speak  sometimes  of  Celftc 
dirt,  but  the  Norse  Isle  of  Man  beats  any'  part  of  Ireland  in  this 
respix  t ;  and  no  one,  w'ho  comes  to  Jersey’^  afler  a  few’  w  eeks  in 
France,  can  fail  to  notice  the  disregard  of  cleanliness  in  those 


•  He  mtvts  the  |K>or  gentleman  at  a  railw  ay  station,  and  jumping  into 
his  carriole  drive's  oil*  first,  to  the  horror  of  the  people,  wlio  still  respect  the 
lost  of  their  old  nobles.  The  Oxford  man  is  tickled  exceedingly  by  the 
joke  of  keeping  just  before  the  baron,  and  covering  him  with  dust. 


insular  Xorseiiien  pur  mntj — Crapauds/^  they  (losenc  flio 
naiiio. 

Su'torsdacl  is  dcscribcHl  by  all  our  authors  ns  tlu>  most 
out  of  the  way  place  in  Norway,  lying  west  of  Th>  h'markoit  be- 
twc'en  the  Ilnrdauijvr  Fjeld  and  the  sea  (just  as  tlio  former 
valley  stretehes  down  from  the  FUk  Fjeld  and  the  sea)— both 
being  w.s.w.  of  Christiania.  Here  dirt  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
to  reign  in  undisturbed  suprenuu'V.  The  Sa'ters-dalesman 
only  washes  properly  once  a  year;  like  tlie  Yorkshire  pitman, 
between  two  of  whom,  at  8earl)on/,  the  following  dialogue  was 
overheard  as  both  ran  down  to  tlie  sea :  “  Noo  lor  a  clean  dij), 
“  llill.'^  “Hoot,  Jock,  thee  ^11  ])oison  the  sea  all  round.  Theo 
“  must  ha’  missed  t’  Excursion  last  year,  1  reckon  ;  thou’rt  so 

smurchy  loike.”  The  same  might,  /c.s/c  Mr.  Ihiinard,  Ik'  said 
of  many  a  Norway  dalesman,  when  on  the  eve  of  Yule  ho  pre¬ 
pares  to  take  his  annual  tub.  How  people,  who  sle(‘p  pretty  ro- 
regularly  in  their  clothes  all  the  year  round  can  exist  at  all,  is  a 
puzzle  to  bath-loving  Englishmen,  and  we  are  not  astonished  to 
hear  that  in  the  Bergen  Hospital  there  are  several  distinct 
kinds  of  leprosy.* 

Altogether,  if  you  want  a  thorough  change,  to  a  fine  bracing 
air  with  grand  scenery  all  about  you,  and  can  i)ut  uj)  now  and 
then  with  a  bed  of  boards  with  a  cowskin  thrown  over  tlumi, 
and  a  meal-bag  as  hard  as  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  and  if  3’our 
stomach  will  not  rebel  at  the  unpalatable  (jvddy  varied  by 
fjammi  J  o.sf  or  strong  goats’-milk  cheese,  with  sour  cream  (dusty 
to  a  degree)  as  a  choice  relish,  trusting  to  your  gun  for  most 
of  3'our  fresh  meat — why,  you  ma)^  undertake  atrip  to  Nor¬ 
way,  proyided  one  reindeer  a-nionth  will  satisfy  your  ideas 
of  sport.  You  will  re(piire  (sa\’s  Mr.  Wyndham)  a  sleeping 
bag — he  describes  one  of  sheepskin  weighing  less  than  eight 
pounds,  used  by  the  Customs’  oilicers  on  the  J^'rench  Bvri*- 
iiees — a  camp-bed,  a  biyouac-tent,  an  Australiiin  pack-saddle 
ill  addition  to  the  native  “ IHovsadel,”  which  is  little  more 
than  two  pair  of  crossed  sticks  strapped  together.  'Then 
of  course  you  must  buy  a  pony,  if  not  (as  ^lurray  suggests)  a 
carriole — country  carriage  with  veiy  long  shafts  which  answer 
instead  of  springs;  and  if  3"ou  can  tak<^  out  an  India-rubber 
boat,  3'ou  will  find  it  useful  in  crossing  the  numerous  In 

fact,  Mr.  AYyiidham  contemplates  your  going,  c//  grand 
and  devotes  his  last  chanter  to  Quotations  from  Arl  of 


*  'Fheir  dirt}’  hahits  (juitc  destroy  one  branch  of  indiLstrv 
ycry  ])rotitable  and  is  capable  of  great  exUaision.  The  i 
put  into  uncloaji  vessels,  and  (instead  of  being  used  every 
in  Switzerland)  it  is  left  to  sland  a  week.  No  country 
be  told  that  their  cheese  is  unfit  for  exportation. 
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G8G  TravcUiiuj  in  Konca^.  * 

Travel  and  the  like ;  and  what  with  spare  shcK^s,  tea,  and  mo¬ 
cassins,  makes  up  each  man’s  weij^ht  tu  llGi  lbs. —  lOO  lbs. 
being  full  weight  for  a  horse  on  a  march.  lu  one  thing  we 
quite  agree  witli  liim — a  cap  with  flaps  is  the  best  hoadpioce, 
and  blouse  and  knickerbockers  are  intinitely  above  coat  and 
trousers.  It  must  bo  Ixjnio  in  mind,  that  travelling  in  ^iorwav 
is  not  like  a  month’s  walk  in  Jirittuiiy  or.  the  Tyrol.  Your 
distances  are  greater,  your  landmarks  less  obvious.  A  man 
w'ho  has  been  lost  on  the  moor  of  llanuoch  can  form  sonic 
idea  of  what  the  loneliness  of  the  Fjelds  must  be,  w  hen  the 
w’ayfarer  has  passed  even  beyond  the  region  of  iSh/c'/v. 
Weatlier  is  everything  in  travelling,  and  this  is  even  truer  of 
Norway  than  of  any  place  else.  Fortunately,  the  weather  in 
trip  time  is  generaJly  pretty  settled.  When  summer  does 
come  there,  it  eomes  with  a  veugoiuico ;  and  as  there  is  no  night, 
you  can  sleep  when  you  find  shelter,  and  there  is  no  limit  hut 
exhaustion  to  tho  amount  which  may  be  done  “  in  the  day.”  It 
must  indeed  bo  trying  to  Norse  hospitality  to  have  people  com¬ 
ing  ill  at  three  in  the  morning,  claiming  food  and  shelter.  The 
wonder  to  us  is,  not  that  our  travellers  (the  ladies  always 
excepted)  oeeasionally  met  Avith  a  little  less  opeii-haiuh'd  lihe- 
rulity  than  usual,  but  that  they  were  received  at  all.  AVe  fear 
that  if  “  the  wandering  Fnglishmaii”  adds  Norway  to  his  habit  u:il 
haunts,  the  go(Hl  old  custom  of  never  Imking  doors,  so  that  tlio 
lielat^nl  guest  necxl  never  more  on,  w  ill  soon  come  to  an  cud. 
We  can  only  w  ish  tho  pedestrian  in  England  w^as  as  sure  of  a 
W'oleomo  even  when  he  comes  by  day.  In  many  places  our 
p(x»ple  seem  to  live  in  constant  U'rror  of  tramps,  and  to  think  all 
wayfarers  who  do  not  carry  a  ])a(‘k  are  of  that  genus. 

The  Norw’egians  like  us,  but  don’t  scruple  to  point  out  what 
they  consider  our  faults.  Their  c\stimato  of  our  language  is 
not  flattering:  “  AVlien  the  devil,”  say  they,  ^‘boiled  the  hui- 
“  guagoi  tog(>ther,  English  w'as  the  scum  that  came  to  the  top. 
The  modern  Norsk  is  mingled  Avith  a  good  many  “  highl)utch  ’ 
words,  which  make  it  much  less  Uke  English  than  the  old 
speech,  pn  sened  in  Theleinarkeii.  A  fcAV  instances  Avill  show 
how  easv  it  must  bo  for  a  Yorkshireman  to  make  his  way 
among  tlie  men  of  still  uneorru])ted  talk.  Thus — 

Jigg  bar  leg  ^  is  Scotch  bigg,  lloggenat^  slaughter  night  is  the 
lowland  Hoginany.  iSmnlc^  is  smug^  protty.  AW,  is  tho  Scotch 
now’t,  neat  cattle.  A  snail  is  snecl  in  Tholemarken ;  it  is 
in  imxlern  N(>rso,  tis  in  (xenuaii.  Quind,  is  our  quean  ;  spon^  is 
spoon;  A^wff,  knife.  Lilng,  is  our  ling  (the  plant).  Affh  is 
egg,  the  iiHHloni  wmrd  being  tho  German.  Kirar^ulf,  is  Averts 
wolf,  about  which  both  nations  have  somany  legc‘iids. 

AVe  are  the  only  pcojiie  Avho  can  spook  with  the  mouth  full. 
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“They  roir  a  sentence  in  their  moiitli,  spit  it  half  out»  and 
fm-allow  the  rest/*  said  a  (lennnn  ol*  the  Knirlish.  Fancy  bcin^ 
lookcnl  down  on  Iroin  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  b}f  the  (Jermans. 
With  Norse  peasants,  an  Englishman  from  beyond  Trent  might, 
ns  we*  said,  converse  pretty  fret'ly,  while  the  (ieniianizt^d  si)eech 
of  “  the  higher  orders  *’  would  be  all  but  unintelligible  to  him. 
This  makes  the  great  ditference  between  us  and  them  ;  our  chief 
changes  have  come  from  French  inlluciice,  tlu'irs  1‘rom  (iermany. 

The  reason  Avhich  lias  preserved  the  purity  of  language  in 
remote  ])arts,  has  doubtless  told  on  the  character.  Isolation  has 
made  the  Norse  liondef  self-reliant,  pldegmatic,  even  moody. 
In  one  of  Tidemand*s  celebrated  pictures  is  “as(‘ene  in  llalling- 
‘*dal,**  a  quarrel  and  murder.  This  is  tlie  district  wlnux^  tlic 
combatants  are  sometimes  stra])ped  together  by  one  belt,  and 
fight  with  knives  till  one  is  killed.  I  hit  tlie  Nors^anan  is  not, 
like  the  Swiss  victim  of  lieimweh,  bound  ho])elessly  to  his 
secluded  valley  ;  his  love  of  travel  is  still  straiig(‘ly  strong : — 

Shall  I  then  never,  never  cliinh 
Over  the  mountain  hrow  ? 

Shall  my  thoughts  not  tiutter  up  and  fall 
From  its  ice-girt  mysteiy-crownod  wall, 

(’losing  me  to  the  last, 

Holding  me  coffined  fast? 

8o’  sings  Ejiirnstjerno  lljiirnRon,  as  the  writer  in  the  National 
ItevieWy  of  January,  renders  him  ;  and  the  truth  of  the 

feeling,  and  how  it  leads  to  practise,  will  bo  sutlicieiitly  clear 
to  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  our  merchant  marine — 
the  number  of  Norse  sailors  in  English  ships  is  very  largo. 
Eesidcs  the  numbers  who  go  out  as  sailors,  meaning  to 
return,  there  is  a  larger  ])ercentago  of  emigrants  proper  ;  and  a 
bad  season,  by  forcing  small  owners  to  sell  tlieir  land,  always 
runs  the  number  up  considerably. 

Tlie  ju’inciple  of  compensation,  wliich  docs  so  much  A>r  us  in 
this  world,  makes  farming  in  Norway  a  much  more  cheerful 
affair  (in  tolerably  good  years)  than  might  have  Ix'eii  exjK^cte<l. 
It  is  not  cold  wdiiters  but  wet  summers  which  the  farmer  has 
to  dread.  There,  if  there  is  u]k>ii  the  Ejohl  a  surface  of  l)ould(*rs, 
and  glacier, and  snow-field,  stillthe  shcltcrt'd  valleys  arc  most  lux¬ 
uriant,  and  oven  the  upland  pastures  are  wondcrlidly  rich.  The 
cows,  st4dl-fed  through  the  winter,  arc  very  weak  when  they  go  up 
to  the  sietcTs  in  June.  They  stay  there  till  the  middle  ol  Septx*!!!- 
h(‘r;  they  then  come  down  to  the  vullevs,  and  oat  the  aftermath, 
and  then  up  again,  remaining  till  all  the  hay  made  in  the 
uplands  while  they  were  below  is  oattni.  The  work  ol  the  sjrters 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  done  by  girls.  Women  work  hard  all  over 

Norway ;  in  sequestered  ISietersdalo  they  do  everything  that  is 
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done.  Tn  fact,  It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  speak  of  the  Teutonic 
race  as  having  smh  resiKKt  for  woman  as  to  spare  her  all 
R.'rvile  work.  The  Cell  has  this  fwling,  and  it  e.xists  in  some 
eastern  nations ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  trace  ot  it  amongst  the 
Scandinavians,  nor  was  there  of  old  among  the  Auglo-Sixous 
And  now,  ix.ssible  pedestrian  in  Aorway,  you  would  like  to 
know  a  little  of  vour  chances  with  giui  or  rod.  Mv.  Jtaruard 
shall  be  our  guide,  Ixith  because  he  is  the  later  authority,  and 
also  because  he  was  more  successful  with  large  game  than  Mi. 

■\Vvndham  of  the  one  reindet'r. 

Ilut  first  a  word  as  to  climate  and  vegi'tation.  -Mr. 
nard  apiKuids  to  his  book  a  very  interesting  account  ot 
the  “vegetable  productions 'ot  Aorwa),  luinismd  In  1  i. 
Schiilx'ler  of  the  Christiania  llotanic  Gardens;  and  also  a  coni- 
iilete  list  of  the  Alpine  flora  and  ferns  of  the  couiitry,  toriucd 
from  the  botanical  rambles  of  the  late  I’rolessor  Wy''*-.  ^ 

mav  remark  that  nearlv  all  the  Alpine  plants  are  touud  in  the 
Itovrc  Field.  AVonderful  it  seems,  that  so  much  is  done  lu  the 
wav  of  raising  corn  and  fruits,  in  a  country  so  much  ot  which 
lies  above  the  snow -line,  and  in  which  throughout,  the  valleys 
nre  so  thoroughlv  subordinate  to  the  great  mass  ol  mountain 
ami  table  land.'  Scarcely  a  thirtieth  ot  the  whole  area  is 
tillable.  Tliere  are  a  few  morasses  which  may  be  draiiicil, 
but  most  of  those  lie  above  the  limit  of  corn.  In  tact,  every 
traveller  is  struck  with  the  way  in  which  each  little  lertile  spot 
oil  the  field  side,  even  if  only  a  few  yards  siiuare,  is  turned  to 
account.  Aot  a  tuft  of  gra,ss  in  an  out-of-the-way  cranny  ot 
rock  but  is  sure  to  be  cut  and  put  to  dry.  1  he  A  orway  lai  mci  s 
life  is  emnhatically  a  struggle  against  nature.  Iminy  wea  ur 
is  sure  to  cause  much  iniserv.  Ibo  last  tlirce  ycar2>  (sa\s  *  i* 
llarnard)  have  been  very  wet,  and  misery  and  ^:>|'ation  worse 
than  that  in  Ireland,  of  whose  existence'  bir  Robert  1  cc  i.  s 
bivn  at  last  c.onvineed,  have  ensued.  _  In  IbbO.  high  fl.iods 
wa.shed  oil’  the  lop  soil,  leaving  nothing  but  shine  and  gu  • 
Small  farmers  were  utterly  rmneHl ;  and  it  is  said  tlnit  lua  } 
7000  people  emigrated  in  ISGl.  In  old  tunes  the  -  nisenu 
were  not  so  patient  ;  they  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  sacrilieii  g 
the  king  to  propitiate  the  rain  god  ;  thus,  after  two  success  e 
bad  years.  King  Donald  was  otferesl  in  Fpsala. 

'n'lere  is  no  spring  in  Norway,  and  the  summer  heat.  um.  J 
from  the  coast,  is  oppressive.  Three  or  four  V'b' *1”' 

the  end  of  August  seiiaralc  summer  and  autumn,  w  liu  u 
ma's  on  with  smnmer  l.eat  till  ( letola'r.  This  absence  oi 
a  time  mi  often  fatal  to  our  early  fruits,  is  one  o  le  ‘ 

why  yegetation,  when  it  once  begins,  goes  on  (as  has  ccii  s 


Ilapid groir'li  "/  J'i'gctd'ion. 

notiocl^  with  Tiiavvollous  rapidity,  llosidos  in  aunnncr  tlioro  is 
no  ni'dit.  and  plants  can  probaldy  do  with  little  sloop,  so  they 
cm.  -n.  on  .mnx  in-  all  the  four-and-twontv  hours ;  anyhow. 
Clov  has  i-rivnod  hi  tifty-tivo  days  from  Aio  tinio  ot  sowing 
( linotv  davsVoing  its  priod  in  Kgvpt).  fn  latitude  .  On>arloy 
has  boon  found  to  grow  2\  inobos  tor  several  sueeessive  dajs. 
Bariev  can  be  grown  higher  up,  and  lurther  north  than  am 
other  cereal.  I'niils,  too.  ripen  ipiieker.  and  ^iorwav  Iruit-lrees  do 
not  lose  this  peculiarity  when  transplmited  south.  1'  or  this  reason 
Mr  Barnard  rceomiuends  the  iniroduetion  ol  ^orway  apples,  ol 
whieh  there  are  eighteen  kinds  peculiar  to  the  country.  It  is  an¬ 
other  eiirious  fact  that  “so  long  as  a  I'lunt  is  not  cultivated  ur- 
ther  “north  than  is  compatible  with  its  attaining  its  lull  .  o  e  op- 
“meiit,  the  seed  inereases  both  in  weight  and  size  lor  the  hist 
“  three  vears ;  but  it  diniini.shes  as  the  plant  is  taken  .soutli- 
“  wards  Flowers  assume  an  intenser  colour  as  the\  aie  nio\  i  d 
northward,  and  trees  a  brighter  green  ;  while  m 
the  fra -ranee  is  siirprisinglv  developed.  Of  .ouisi.wut 
V-htrsu.-h  as  -raivi,  thougli  delieious Iv  seented,  must  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  sweetness  when  ripened  (f),  as  tar  north dl. 
Oats  will  ripen  up  to  latitude  l!!b  rye  soinewhat  ‘''Olior.  il  .  e 

barlev  answers  even  up  bt-vond  Ob  ;  so  !  j  ^,,',1, 

soi’s  I'lis  harvests  ripen  in  tlie  latitmle  ol  IM/iiii  hliJr,  ami 
like  iee-boiind  desllations.  'I'liis  eomparative  ' 

course  mainlvdite  to  the  fiulf  Stream,  whieh  runs  .  on- tl  o 
Jhoie’ coast  and  round  to  the  White  Sea,  eros.snig  t lienee  to 
Sphzbergen.  whieh  but  for  it.  would  be  a  far  -I- !  " 
it  is  lienee  all  round  the  north  and  west  coasts  lb.  si,  mur 

f!.e:;es:  Ser,  in  fact,  is  the  .•hi.;f 

.•older:  but  riiristiailia  and  North  (  ‘d'';- ^  ..f 

hav.;  the  same  v.Tinlen-Oin-!‘  ‘  We  are  astonish,..!  to 

read  of’Sertrees  >.)  or  SO  leet  high: and  from 

-irth  1  ir-e  old  lr....s  are  looked  on  with  -r.-at  rei.  r.  n  . ,  ami 

otferings  of  beer  or  mead 

invtbologi.'s  ;  we  all  know  that  ot  it  w.is  lu.i  c«r//» 

with  Baldtir  was  slain,  Fn-ya  bavin- ma.  ea  p  i 

vow  not  to  hurt  him.  Potatoes,  o  ‘‘‘’.''I.*  ’  p.„.l,.V.  The  plant 
even  furlher  norIb,  andj^a  liigh.-r  lei.'l  than  l.aU  >1 

*  Peas  taive  (rrown  tliris'  iiieli.-a  in  tlu'  .lav. 

+  -Th..  is  i.s.'.l  rinM’a  I'iV  l>luai  at  tliis 

lititii.l..’«oul.l  not  la  rbaps  be  nil  timt  loul.l  be  .Usu..l. 
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Trai'vflitKj  in  Xoncay, 

was  only  imported  from  Enj^land  in  tlic  middle  of  the  last 
e<?ntiiry.  The  disoiise  has  never  appeared  north  of  G4°.  Tlie 
turnip  Ls  the  .most  popular  and  universal  root,  and  it  grows  up 
to  the  Ilussian  frontier;  in  the  Dovre  fjeld  it  is  found  at  JlOlM) 
fivt  ul>ove  the  sea,  and  yields  8i  tons  to  the  aere,  even  in 
latitude  70^,  exposed  to  tieree  storms  from  the  Arctic  Sea.  Over 
2tt  tons  per  acre  is  not  uneonimon  in  the  south,  sometimes  the 
yield  more  than  doubles  tliat  (piaiitity. 

Of  plants,  we  may  notice  the  beautiful  rannncuJuf^  glnciaHi^, 
with  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  growing  on  the  edges  of 
glaciers,  like  the  advanced  guard  of  the  flower  world  towards 
the  snow  solitudes.”  lieindeer  are  very  fond  of  it.  The 
are  a  nujiierous  tribe,  ami  so  of  course  are  the  ><axif rages.  The 
u'illoics  go  up  far  biwond  any  other ;  xwAqqiXj  salixpolaris 
first  shews  itself  above  the  /^or/z-liiuit,  and  mounts  quite  up  to 
the  |K‘rmanent  snow  line.  -Of  ferns  there  are  many  kinds,  some 
very  rare  with  us,  others  peculiar  to  Norway.  Up  to  the 

Norse  flora  had  never  been  investigated,  llisinger  and  Walil- 
b(‘rg  then  visited  the  Dovre  Fjeld  and  since  then  every  year 
some  botanists  liave  exphued  some  portion  of  the  country. 

And  now  a  few  W(»rds  on  the  fishing  and  hunting  which  form 
the  staple  of  Air.  Jhirnard’s  book.  It  is  curious  to  read  that 
fishings  on  some  of  the  Ik'st  rivers  Imve  lu'en  taken  far  sub- 
k  iting  by  a  London  taekie  nn  reliant.  This  is  sp()iling  sport  with  a 
vengt'ance.  The  iK)or  Indians  of  fiabrador  have  lately  complained 
that  they  are  starving,  and  have  to  look  at  the  fish  which  they 
dare  not  touch,  “Me  rirers  being  presvrred  by  an  English  eompanyf 
It  will  Ik'  the  same  all  the  world  over,  if  our  late  unexamph'd 
“  commercial  development  ”  goes  on  making  us  richer  yearly, 
according  to  tin'  ])resent  rate  of  increase.  The  l^lnglish  are  in¬ 
dignant,  not  with  Indians  only,  but  even  with  Norsemen  when 
they  presume  to  hunt  on  their  own  ground.  A  friend  writes  to 
]^lr.  Jhirnard — “  Iveindeer  liunfing  is  now  destroyed.  It  uscmI 
“  to  bi)  rare  to  find  a  Norwt'gian  hunt  ing  ;  now  there  arc  dozens. 
“  I  grieve  to  say  there  were  thirty  of  these  felloirs  hunting  their 
reimle^r  this  year.”  Jlravo,  England! 

Mr.  Jhirnard  devotes  his  first  eighty-six  pages  to  a  list  of  all 
the  rivers  of  all  the  amts  or  governmental  divisions  of  Norway, 
lie  lu'gins  at  Kinmark  where  some  of  the  rivers  literally  swarm 
with  salmon,  but  irhere  it  is  best  to  avoid  landing  a  fish  on  the 
Human  .vde,  probably  because  an  ubiquitous  Tossack  would  claim 
it.  Sir  ll.  Parker  baggcnl  in  one  day  ten  salmon,  of  which  the 
biggest  weighed  (10  lbs.  the  next  40,  and  so  on.  This  was  in 
the  Namsen  Elv.  Some  of  these  rivers  afford  most  lovely 
scenery ;  the  llauma  valley  (Komsdal)  south  of  the  Trondheim 
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licinJcer  Stalking, 

district,  Mr.  Barnard  speaks  of  as  being  inexpressibly  'wild  and 
beautiful.  In  some  districts,  where  sport  is  good,  wuniing  is 
given  that  Dirt,  fleas,  and  poor  fare  must  be  expect Tho 
dirt,  by  [the  way,,  is  greatest  on  the  western  side.  Trout  are 
most  numerous  towards  the  Swedish  side.  In  1861,  two  Kng- 
lishmen  bagged,  fair  tlshing,  120  lbs.  of  trout  in  the  Rena  Klv, 
a  tributary  of  the  Glommen. 

So  much  Ibr'fishiiig.  (Jf  animals,  the  reindeer  is  of  course  the 
most  interesting.  Ciesar  tells  us  it  was  very  numerous  in  old 
Germany;  quantities  of  fossil  remains  arc  found  in  Scania  (which 
in  early  times  was  joined  to  (iermanv),  but  none  in  tho  parts  in- 
terine(liate  between  that  and  tho  hjelds  which  are  its  present 
home.  Jlcncc  Mr.  Barnard  thinks  the  deer  entered  Norway  mucli 
later,  coming  in  with  the  Lapps  from  tlie  Alps  of  Gontnd  Asia, 
for  the  land  between  the  Gulf  of  llothnia  and  the  White  Sea  did 
not  rise  above  the  sea  until  after  Scania  was  dissevered  from 
German V.  The  deer  aro  commonest  in  the  west  and  south-west 
parts,  where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Lapps  and  sutler  less 
from  wolves.  Herds  of  from  o  to  10, ()()()  are  seen,  but  very 
rarely.  Almost  all  the  deer  in  Linniark  are  tamo,  and  woe  Ih'tido 
the  deer-stalker  who  happens  to  kill  one,  f'or  “  tlio  Lapps  are 
good  shots  and  very  handy  with  their  rifles.’*  Reindeer  stalk¬ 
ing  requires  a  good  constitution  and  plenty  of  warm  clothing. 
When  you  have  got  heated  with  a  long  climb,  you  may  have  to 
Y\q  perdu  for  hours  cooling  behind  a  rock,  and  snow-showers  in 
August  are  common  enough,  while  the  chance  of  being  laid 
“  up  with  rheumatism  in  a  s;eter  with  no  attendant  but  the  pige 

(girl),  ever  so  far  from  a  doctor,  and  a  thousand  miles  from 
‘‘  liome,’^  is  not  encoiu’aging. 

The  difficulty  of  stalking  the  reindeer  is  owing  to  his  exquisite 
sense  of  smell,  not  because  he  keej)s  out  of  the  way;  for  in 
summer  the  sweet  grass  tempts  him  even  down  among  the 
cattle,  where  he  will  stay  for  days  if  the  mosquitoes  an^  not  too 
troublesome.  Tame,  the  reindeer  rarely  exceeds  Ido  lbs. ;  wild, 
it  is  often  double  tliis  weii^ht.  9’he  Spitzbergen  deer  (for  they 


do  live  in  that  desolate  place)  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
Norway.  The  regular  native  hunter,  intent  on  laying  up  a  winter 


stock  of Abod,- employs  a  little  wiry  kind  of  terrier,  whom  he 
keeps  ill  order  with  kicks  and  a  running  volley  of  choice  oaths,  cd 

which  Mr.  Barnard  gives  several  samples — ^lay  the - IkuI 

your  heart’s  bh)od,”  may  he  cut  up  your  liver  into  such  small 
“.bits  that  the  lice  may  have  to  go  on  their  knees  to  oat  them.” 
If  a  nation’s  clniracter  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its^  oaths,  mere 
brutal  A'l’ocity  is  the  quality  which  must  be  assigned  to  the 
nuxlern  Norseulan. 
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Trarclliii(j,  iti  Nomay. 

Tlie  elk,  found  in  Saxony  late  as  174G,  was  disap])eariii^  fast, 
when  ill  1818  a  law  was  made  forbidding  any  elks  to  be  killed  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  There  is  now  a  fine  of  sixty  dollars  on 
killing  him  out  of  season  ;  but  it  seems  this  is  not  high  enough, 
ibr  as  half  goes  to  the  informer,  “  the  p(.>achcr’s  brother  hastens 
“  off  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  lays  the  information,  recovers 
‘Mialf  the  fine,  the  skin  vM:c.,  being  wtU  worth  the  other  half.” 
Tlie  elk  trusts  to  its  keen  hearing,  for  in  spile  of  its  large 
nostril,  its  sense  of  smell  is  far  less  fine  than  that  of  the  rein¬ 
deer.  Stalking  it  is  very  exciting  work  ;  for,  as  you  are  mostly 
moving  through  thick  tbrests,  you  may  come  on  your  game 
without  a  moment’s  notice.  The  elk,  like  the  Candian  moos(', 
needs  a  hard-hearted  hunter.  AVhen  wounded  it  keeps  its  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  man,  as  if  reproaching  him  with  his 
cruelty  ;  we  read  of  iui  old  Donde  who  was  just  going  to  give 
a  j)oor  wounded  elk  its  cuvp  do  (jrucOy  when  it  cast  sucli  a  pitiful 
look  on  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  turn  aKide  till  it  was  dead. 
Its  companion  came,  elk  fashion,  to  look  after  the  jioor  b(’ast  ; 
but  our  hunter  couhl  by  no  means  find  it  in  his  heart  to  kill  it. 
Indeed  he  made  a  vow  never  again  to  raise  a  gun  against  any  of 
the  breed.  In  spite  of  tines  and  game-laws,  a  great  deal  of  elk¬ 
poaching  goes  on.  Men  on  “  ski(*,”  skates  ten  fc'et  long,  of 
tough  ash,  go  over  the  snow  on  level  ground  at  seven  or  eight 
miles  lui  hour, and  down  hill  with  arrow  speed,7V/y/yuV;,7  as  much 
as  oifjhtoon  hi(jh  ultou  tUoif  cannot  sker  dear  of  stafups 

Take  the  moose  in  ?sova  Scotia,  the  elk  has,  in  Lithuania  at 
least,  lu'en  trained  to  draw.  It  is  very  readily  tanu'<l,  but 
rarely  lives  over  three  years,  for  if  green  corn  or  turni]>s  are 
within  reach  it  is  sure  to  ‘‘bring  on  diurrlnea  by  over  ftydiiig” 

• — one  more  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the  folly  of  checking  n 
child’s  greediness,  by  citing  the  abstinence  of  brutes.  At 
8t(H*kholni,  they  have  got  a  cross  lH.'tween  an  elk  and  a  cow. 
^Ir.  Laniard  is  very  anxious  to  see  elks  introduced  into  Scotland  : 
nindeer  have  been  tric'd  there,  but  (as  was  likely)  did  not 
live. 

A  word  or  two  about  birds.  Xo  mere  shooter  should  go  to 
Norway,  ilr.  Ikirnard  laughs  at  those  who  complain  of  “  hav- 

ing  come  all  this  way  to  go  on  hoar-darinfi  for  days,  and  see 
“  nothing  but  a  brace  of  ryper  (grou;se)  rising  a  hundred  yanls 
out  of  shot.”  The  hJorj>o  ^Tetrao  lionasio)  is  most  prize  d  for 
foiKl — woiMleock  with  the  l>c‘uk  cut  short  Ix'ing  constantly  palmed 
otf  in  market  instead  of  it — but  it  alfoids  very  stupid  sluHiting, 
IKrching  on  spruce  fus  in  the  thickeiit  of  the  forest,  and  obsti¬ 
nately  refusing  to  be  put  up. 

The  lader  duck,  tiiough  not  game,  comes  in  for  a  sliare  of 
!Mr.  Laniard’s  notice.  In  spite  of  protective  laws  and  the  care 
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Artificial  Salmon  Ilutrhing.  G08 

of  tho  peasants  (who  love  them),  tlu'V  arc  rapidly  diniinishiiig  ; 
so  there  is  a  liope  for  oontinoTital  tVavellcrs  that  the  stitlin^^ 
“  Eidro-don of  Gerniau  hotels  may  soon  bo  beyond  tho  inn¬ 
keeper’s  means. 

A  ohapter  on  bears  (rari'ly  met  with  bv  En^lislimen,  for 
summer  is  not  the  best  time),  lynxes  (“  pfiuttons  are  (piito 
ignored,  though,  other  travellers  say  much  of  thenO,  and 
eagles  (tho  rcwai*d  otfored  for  wliich  causes  the  dostruction 
of  a  great  number  of  valuable  mousing  hawks,  palnu'd  off 
on  the  government  as  eaglets), — brings  us  to  ^Ir.  Harnard’s 
account  of  artificial  salmon  hatcliing.  The  plan  was  first  found 
out  in  1<S48  by  a  Norse  labourer,  laid  !ij)  with  a  bad  log,  who 
amused  his  forced  leisure  by  watching  the  trout  on  their  spawn¬ 
ing  ground.  It  is  now,  as  wo  know,  largely  carried  out  both 
in  France  and  h^ngland — may  be  seen  in  work  at  tho  Sydenham 
Palace,  and  will,  we  trust,  bo  very  generally  introduced  into 
Ireland. 

The  chapter  on  S(vfc}\vlalr  (re])rinted  from  Cassrirs  Magazine) 
has  been  the  favourite  bit  with  reviewers,  so  wo  need  say  no 
more  than  that  otlier  travellers  don’t  seem  to  think  so  much  of 
the  place  as  ^Ir.  Uarnnrd  dot's. 

From  our  extracts  it  will  be  evident  that  the  four  books 
under  review  are  widely  ditlercnt.  ^Ir.  Wvndham  is  a  stea<lv- 
going  writer  of  the  quiet  school.  He  docs  not  aim  at  luang 
facetious  under  all  circumstant'os  like  so  many  of  ^Ir.  Dickens’s 
imitators;  he  entirely  eschews  tlie  grandly  enigmafic  style  of 
Fii’alien ;  and  the  sparkle  and  fire  (»f  Eliot  AVarburton,  and 
the  glorious  word-painting  of  Mr.  Ituskin  are,  by  him,  alike 
miattemptod.  Tlie  general  impression  which  the  book  leaves 
on  the  mind  is  one  of  diilness;  but  then  the  man  has  actu¬ 
ally  lived  out  in  the  places  which  he  describes,  and  manages 
(without  displaying  any  particular  vigour)  to  ])ut  his  ever^'-day 
life  among  the  fells  very  fairly  b(‘fore  us.  ^Ir.  ^letcalfe  aims 
far  too  much  at  that  peculiar  kind  of  wit  (?)  affected  in  some 
university  common  rooms — for,  giaitle  reader,  we  would  say, 
paep.  tad,  not  all  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  men  are  gentlemen. 
M  e  place  his  volunu*s  lowest  in  tlie  scale,  though  he  fully  shows 
he  might  have  done  far  better.  The  Unprotected  I^Vmales,” 
no  one  would  take  as  a  s(‘rious  guide  dc  rayngr  :  the  book  may  set 
ladies  thinking  of  making  the  trij) ;  but  if  they  decide  to  go, 

they  will  be  certain  to  consult  Murray  and  not  ^^iss - .  Mr. 

Barnard  is  less  of  a  bna/r  maker  tliaii  any  of  the  othei*s.  He  gives 
us  a  Mduable  monograph,  prhauHiituj  the  subjects  he  treats  of, 
and  talking  throughout,  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  things  ol  Gumle 
Norgi\ 


Elihtt  Jiiin-iU  iu  “  Our  Old  Huiiic.” 


ELIIIU  EUIIRITT  IX  “  OUR  OLD  HOME.”  • 

“  HMIE  L  rarnod  Blacksmith  ’’  has  given  to  us  in  tliis  volume  a 
^  truly  loveahlc  hook.  Tt  is  a  very  appropriate  compli- 
nient,  and  jircsents  (piite  the  other  view  of  things,  to  ^Ir.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  cynical,  frotpiently  snarling,  and  insolent  views  of  men 
and  things  in  the  old  country.  Mr.  lIawthorne^s  book  Avould 
se(‘ni  to  liave  been  written  in  a  growlcry  ;  ho  “  tinds’’  he  says, 
“  the  individual  Englishman  preternatiirally  disagreeable.  Tluy 
“are  the  stalwart  and  troublesome  people  who  sprouted  up  out 
“  of  the  soil  after  Cadmus  had  sown  the  dragoirs  teeth. His 
portrait  of  a  type-Knglishwoman  is  an  immortal  painting  of 
graceJessness ;  yet  he  received  during  his  residence  amongst  us 
some  considerable  lavishings  of  alfection  and  respect.  AVe  be¬ 
lieve  “Our  Old  Home”  gave  him  name  and  fame  before  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  his  writings  are  probably  much  Ix'tter 
knowu  and  apiiiVciated  here  than  in  America.  But  it  is  the 
tennH'rof  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  mind  to  take  the  cynical  and  bilious 
view  of  all  things,  and  “  Our  (Jld  Homo”  only  furnished  too 
good  a  set  of  topics  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  Babshakeh.  But 
if  Mr.  Hawtborne’s  book  were  written  in  the  <rrowlcrv,  Klihu 
Burritt’s  on  the  contrarv,  was  written  in  the  <;reenerv’.  This 
will  be  at  once  the  proof  of  its  inferiority  with  certain  orders 
of  mind,  a.s,  with  tlieui,  all  views  of  nature  and  men  not  ex- 
pressc'd  and  coloured  by  the  cyni(*al  tomjx'r  are  shallow — want¬ 
ing  ill  profundity.  There  is  a  tradition,  which  many  are  disposed 
to  receive,  that  all  cheerful  views  of  life  are  short-sighted.  An 
acrimonious  and  bitter  s])irit  commends  itself  to  our  homage  at 
once;  a  cheerv,  rhvthmic  and  bri<;ht-liearted  one  gcncrallv 
comes  ill  for  a  large  shaie  of  contempt.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
the  bitter  spirit,  when  it  has  the  gifts  of  the  artist  superadded 
to  its  gifts  of  biliousness,  expresses  itself  in  paradoxes,  and 
paradoxes  always  startle — thus,  if  we  sit  in  a  parlour  with 
twenty  people,  and  nineteen  of  them  have  proper  human  look¬ 
ing  faces,  and  eyes  set  in  a  proper  manner,  they  would  not  excite 
so  much  attention  as  the  twentieth,  if  that  twentieth  wore  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  preternatiirally  horrible  squint.  Tliis  is  very 
much  the  secret  of  the  charm  attaching  to  WTiters  of  Mr.  Haw- 
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*  A  O'otn  Ltmdon  to  Jtphu  0’  GroaCi^  with  Xot^s  hi/  (he  JE ii/. 

ItiuUruted  with  I'hot-ographic  rortruiU.  By  Elibu  Burrilt. 
iSampsoa  Low,  &  Co. 


The'fu>T>OHe  of  the  Torn-. 

tUorue’s  Ih^int'ain'ess  of  thfs 

uatunaiy  to  such  remuvks  on  '““Ve  coiuitrv,  to  which  In.th 
Zo  men  f-m;^‘^t‘Tu'"wi.htu"o  ai  LroAffcctiou.  It  is 

of  them  turucd  cTuloutl)  ^ we  iirst  shook  hands 

uow  some  sixtecii  or  iVoshucss  and  fulness  ol 

with  EUhu  Burntt ;  then  jv^f  n;  “i.ea  Khnsolf  with  half- 
Ii;c  Mcr,/.ofuntic.famcof  .  ^,11  ,, collect 

a-hundrcd  languages  and  dw  ^  inoc\cst  nuin  hy  iho 

the  moment  when  J  j.  ,loud  then  with  tho  i-nv- 

good  Joseph  Sturge^  ^  ^  f,^,,,ogh  its  villages,  and 

pose  of  'vulkmg  fiom  end  to  he  brought, 

Lms,  and  counties  But  the  l)« 

and  Uio  peace  f!??. tPe  man,  that,  altlu.ngh  he  husl 

souk.lhe  hands,  am  i  puriiose  of  pislesiriau  rambling 

amongst  us  for  nw«y  /po  voinnfe  before  us,  he  narrates  how 
was  unaccomplished.  In  ”  •  ^vere  sufiidied  by  Ij's 

new  motives  to  such  a  pe  '„.,(ive  village  of  Kew  Britain, 
entrance,  since  his  return  to  ‘  pursuits  and  occu- 

Conneetieiit,  upjin  “  ^,,,‘ioing  to  fanning  in  this  work, 

pations.  There  is  nothin^  I  ■■  ^,jiorest  and  pleasure ;  and 
that  any  ‘  and  generalises  Alderman 

while  he  visits  .^ad  Babraham,  the  scene  o  m 

^ilechi’s  achievements  p,  .^l^o  has  acipured  an  un- 

agrieullural  exploits  of  J^'  ;***.  ^  ,  j,.,nds  of  science  upon 

paralleled  distinetiou  m  F‘  )  -  ^  their  physical  structures 

tveatures  of  Hesh  and  expanding  their  reins, 

iind  sliapes,  strai^MeiuUr,  their  forms  to  8>mnu  tn, 

ainiilifying  their  .,„d  '’softness;  or,  while  visiting 

and  their  clothing  to  texti  K„gland,  m  the  w'liso 

Samuel  doiuis,  the  „  ‘  although  farming  oiilv  time 

of  productive  .  ('ruiekshaiik,  the  greatest  farmer 

thoisaud  aeres-or  Anthonj 

of  short-horns  m  •  f.,r,ncrs  are  not_  less  so  to 

the  ixirtieulars  interestnir,  .vdveiiturcs  m  villagi  ■ , 

™ii,  in  .r  i»i"  ;,* 

reilections  beneath  the_  •  wanderings  are  m 

tales  may  be  more  t  rait  of  the  ''andercr  . 

pedestrian  fashion-we  „„od  brother  trav ell  i. 

Ids  "-ear,  eai'iiet  bag  on  ba(  ,  superiority  ol  a 
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walked  from  Tiondon  to  the  liaiuVs  End,  and  from  Dover  <o 
(’hester,  not  to  mention  a  goodly  number  of  other  taiigeiitul 
travels,  and  we  can  sju'ak  from  the  exi)erience  of  the  carpetbag 
and  tlie  knapsack.  AVe  heartily  agree,  of  course,  with  our 
author,  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  see  a  country,  especially  to 
see  our  country — the  only  way  to  know  the  no<jks  and  corners  of 
EnglaJid — its  little  old  village  churches,  with  their  gravevards 
and  quaint  epitaphs,  broken  heaps  of  ' ruins,  wayside  cottages 
and  lanns,  where  we  stop  lor  a  draught  of  water  and  get  a 
draught  of  milk  instead — old  tield-paths,  copses  and  ravines. 
This  is  the  only  wav  in  whieh  we  are  likely  to  fall  in  with 
(piaint  and  instructive  old  beggars,  broken-down  scamps,  or 
W(uind(‘d  soldiers,  every  one  with  a  queer  story  in  him.  There 
is  no  other  way  now  of  getting  through  a  bit  of  wood  or  a  forest, 
or  over  a  moor,  so  as  to  read  it  or  know  it — no  other  wav  of 
hearing  a  river  sing — no  other  way  of  hmring  a  biid  sing — for 
l)olh  of  these  creatures  give  a  wide  good-bye  to  you,  if  you 
travel  train-ways.  Some  of  these  features,  ay,  many  of  tluan, 
Mr.  IKirritt  was  desirous  to  see.  ^Ir.  Hawthorne  in  Our  t)l(l 
Home,^’ seems  most  pleased  to  be  among  peojile ;  ^fr.  Ihirritt 
lik('s  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  them,  or  to  sit  down  with  tlu'ni 
by  the  tiresides  of  village  inns — to  draw  out  the  stories,  the 
manners  and  social  life  of  the  rustics.  He  meets  a  poor  old 
man,  and  limns  su(‘h  a  pictui’o  as  deserves  for  its  individuality 
to  stand  by  AVonlsworth’s  old  Cumberland  beggar.  Sometimes 
he  met  with  a  travellers  mishaps,  but  such  misliaps  are  a  charm 
in  the  pcdesirian\s  memory:  thus,  in  the  following  ])aragra])h, 
he  revives  in  our  own  editorial  memory  a  jirecisely  similar,  (uily 
still  more  tnigical,  experience  : — 

Tmmodiatcly  alter  breakfast  the  following  niorning,  my  kind  host 
aeeompanied  me  for  a  mile  on  my  walk,  and  put  me  on  a  footpath 
aero*<s  the  fiidds,  hy  whiedi  I  might  save  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
way  to  Saffron  Walden,  where  1  ]>roposed  to  spend  the  sabhath.  After 
giving  me  minute  directions  as  to  the  courst^  1  was  to  follow,  be  bade 
me  gowl-byc,  andl  ]>roi.eeded  on  at  u  brisk  pace  through  fields  of  wh'  ut 
and  clover,  gmitly  enjoying  the  scenery,  the  air,  and  exercise.  Soon  1 
came  to  a  large  field  quite  reeently  ploughed  upe/e’r?/*,  footpath  and  all. 
Seeing  a  gate  at  each  of  the  opi)osite  corners,  1  made  my  way  across 
the  furrows  to  the  one  on  the  left,  as  it  set'ined  to  be  more  in  tlie  direc¬ 
tion  indii*iited  f'V  my  host.  There  the  path  was  again  broad  and  well- 
tn>dden,  and  I  followed  it  throngii  many  fields  of  grain  yellowing  to 
the  harvest,  until  it  oi>ened  into  the  main  road.  This  bore  a  little  more 
to  the  left  than  1  expected,  but  us  1  had  never  travelled  it  before,  I  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  all  right.  Thoti’ord  was  half  way  to  Safiron  Walden,  and 
there  1  had  iiUondcHl  to  stop  an  hour  or  tw’o  for  dinner  and  rest,  tlien 
push  ou  to  the  end  of  the  day’s  walk  us  speedily  as  possible.  At  about 
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noon,  I  came  suddenly  down  upon  the  town,  which  seemed  remaikuhly 
siniilar  to  the  one  I  hud  left,  in  size,  situation,  and  general  fiatiires. 
The  parisli  ehiirch,  also,  bore  a  strong  ri'seinhlanee  to  the  one  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  previous  evening.  These  old  Essex  towns  are  “as  much 
alike  as  two  peas,’*  and  you  must  inalce  a  hole  of  it,  as  Cajhain  (hittlo 
says,  was  the  thought  first  sugg('sted  by  the  coineidenco.  1  went  into 
u‘cosy,  clean- faced  inn  on  the  main  street,  and  addressed  myself  with 
much  satisfaction 'to  a  short  season  of  rest  and  refreshment,  exclianjrimr 
hot  and  dusty  boots  for  slippers,  and  going  through  other  ])roliniinarie8 
to  tt  comfortable  time  ot  it.  Kang  the  Iwll  for  dinner,  but  ht  foro 
ordering  it,  asked  the  waiting* maid,  with  a  compluct'ut  idea  that  1  had 
iuijiroved  my  walking  pace,  and  made  more  than  half  the  way  : 

How  far  is  it  to  Saffron  Walden?” 

Twelve  miles,  Sir.’’ 

Twelve  miles,  indeed!  Why,  it  is  only  twelve  miles  from  Great 
Barfield!” 

Well  this  is  Great  Barfield,  Sir.” 

“Great  Barfield!  What!  How  is  this!  Wliat  do  yon  mean?”  She 
meant  what  she  said,  and  it  was  as  true  as  two  and  two  make  four;  and 
she  was  not  to  bo  beaten  out  of  it  by  a  stare  of  astonisliment,  however 
a  diseoinfited  man  might  expand  his  eyes  with  wonder,  or  cdoud  his 
face  with  chagrin.  It  was  a  })atent  fact.  There,  on  tlic  opposites  side 
of  the  street,  was  the  house  in  which  1  slept  the  night  before;  and 
hero,  just  coining  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  was  the  good  huly  of  my 
host.  Her  form  and  voice,  and  other  idenlifieutions,  dispelhid  the  mist 
of  the  mistake ;  and  it  eaino  out  as  clear  us  day  that  1  hud  followed  the 
direction  of  my  host,  to  bear  to  the  left,  far  too  liberally,  uiul  that  1  had 
been  walking  at  my  best  speed  in  a  “  vicious  circle”  for  full  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  bad  landed  just  where  I  commenced,  at  least  within 
the  breadth  of  a  narrow  street  of  the  same  point. 

But  we  must  lay'  a  strong  restraint  upon  our  dispositions  in 
tlio  way'  of  (piotation.  We  follow  the  autlior  to  Ij('(‘ds,  “  to  the 
cloth  world  wliat  Home  is  to  the  (^itholie,^’  its  cloth  liall  is  tlio 
”  St.  Peter^s  of  coat  and  trowserdoni” — to  Shetlield,  not  only 
the  “  vaUey  of  Vulcan  and  the  valley  of  knives,”  but  “  the  great 
‘‘  arsenal  of  tho  armaments  of  crinoline.  It  is  est  iinated  that  ten 
“  tliousaiid  tons  of  steel  arc  absorbed  into  this  use  in  (llinstendom, 
‘‘  and  Sheffield  doubtless  furnishes  a  large  pro]V)rfioii  of  it.” 
More  pleasant  still  are  the  glimpses  of  chundiy  ards  : — 

f 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  touching  arrangement  of  the  olden  time  to 
erect  the  House  of  Prayer  in  tlie  centre  of  “(iod’s  Acre,”  that  tho 
shadow  of  its  lielfry  and  the  sabbath  voice  of  its  silvery  l^elU  might 
float  for  centuries  over  the  family  circles  lying  suie  by  si«le  in  their  long 
homes  around  the  sanctuary.  There  was  a  good  and  te  nder  thought  in 
making  up  thin  sabbath  societjf  of  the  living  and  the  dead  \  in  planting 
the  narrow  pathioag  between  the  two  Siona  with  the  white  milentonee  of 
generations  that  had  travelled  in  it  ages  gone^  leaving  here  and  there 
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fcords  of  faiihf  hop$y  and  aduionitioH  to  those  foUowinrf  in  (heir  foot¬ 
steps. 

Donkeys,  links,  and  trees,  seem  to  have  been  Jlr.  Burrltl’s 
groat  ins])irors  to  ibeliiig,  fancy,  and  .benevolence.  Oiii*  poor 
friend  the  donkey,  never,  wo  believe,  found  so  eloijuent  a  viiuli- 
eulor;  our  writer  wishes  for  the  jm'U  of  Sterne  that  liemiglit 
do  the  jMK)r  creature  some  nn^asure  of  Justice  or  (umdolence. 
But,  in  fact,  he  has  touched  keys  of  Kcntiment  and  feeling  iniicli 
higher  than  Sterne^s  in  his  celebrated  monologu(‘.  The  l)irds  ot‘ 
Kngland  es|KM  ially  excite  Mr.  Biirritt’s  ndTniration.  There  arc 
“  Home,**  he  says,  “  we  could  no  more  introduce  into  the  featlienul 
“  soci(*ty  of  America  than  we  could  import  a  score  of  British 

dukes  aud  duchesses.**  Among  these  are  “  the  grave  and  aris- 
**  tocratic  rooks,  wliich,  if  transported  to  our  country,  would 
“  turn  up  their  noses  and  caw  with  contem})t  at  our  institu- 
“  thins  *’; — 


The  jackdaw  is  to  the  rook  what  the  Kstpiimaux  is  to  the  Alopron- 
fpiia  ludiao  ;  ot‘  the  same  form,  color,  and  general  hablis,  but  sinalKi' 
in  size.  They  are  as  fond  of  ancient  abbeys  and  churches  us  wen'  ever 
the  monks  of  old.  Indeed,  they  liave  many  monkisli  habits  and  juedi- 
lections,  and  cliatter  over  their  Latin  rituals  in  the  storied  t<o\r*rs  of 
old  Norman  catludrals,  and  in  the  belfries  of  iv)'-wcbbed  churches  in 
us  vivicHciouR  confusion. 


I'hcrc  is  “  no  country  in  the  world,”  ^fr.  Burritt  thinks, 
**  that  has  so  many  birds  in  it  as  fnigland  ;  and  there  are  none 

80  musical  and  merry,  blverv  field  is  a  gn'iit  bird*s-n(‘st  ; 
“  nor  arc  they  continod  to  the  fields,  groves,  and  hedge's  of  the 
“  (piict  eountry  ;  if  the  census  of  the  sparrows  alone,  in  London, 
“  could  bo  laKon,  tlu'V  would  co\int  up  to  a  lin  ger  figun'  ih  an 
“  all  the  birds  of  a  New  England  county  would  reach.*’  As 
Mr.  Burritt  walked  along,  he  mused  in  a  charming  manner  ujxui 
the  jiicturos  of  what  ho  calls  “  the  great  blind  paint(‘r,** — agri¬ 
cultural  industry.  Briaroan-handed,  ho  still  wears  a  smock- 
“  frock,  and  hobnaih'd  sIuh's,  and  lives  in  a  low  damp  eottug(‘, 
“  and  dint's  on  bmid  and  cLcoso  among  the  golden  Hhoaves  of 
“  harvcHt.**  This  sei  ms  to  have  Ix'cn  the  jminlul  impression 
iijvm  the  soul  of  the  loariuMl  seer  and  dreamer  as  he  passed 
along — the  degraded  state  of  the  peasantry,  drowning  their 
souls  in  bc'cr,  robbing  basket  of  everything  that  it  might  go  to 
fill  j\ig ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  brilliant  picture  of  the  mighty 
Bcenes  painted  by  this  grand  blind  ])re-liaphaelite,  we  lind 
almost  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Burritt  jneaches  to  llu' 
country  he  visits,  in  tones  of  ivprmjf  and  sorrow’.  \N  c  niu>t 
quoU'  the  ik'rmon. 

O,  Mother  Eugltmd !  thou  that  kiiightest  tlio  artists  wdiilc  living, 
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and  buildest  llieir  SfpulchivB  wlion  dead ;  tliou  that  hoiiorcut  to  unch 
Btuturo  of  praise  the  pla^;iarists  upon  Nature,  and  clollicst  the  copyisU 
of  patient  LaborV  piuliires  in  such  purple  uad  tine  liuen  ;  thou  whose 
heart  is  Boftening  to  the  sweet  henevolences  of  Christian  charity  in'  so 
many  directions’,— wilt  thou  not  think,  with  a  new  seiitiinent  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  sympatliy,  on  this  fllind  PaintiT,  who  has  tapestried  the  hills 
and  valley’s  of  thy  island  with  an  artistry  that  angels  might  look  upon 
with  admiration  and  wonder  ! 

'  'NVilt  thou  not  build  him  a  ladter  cottage  to  live  in  ? 

.  Wilt  thou ’not  give  him  Boiuetljing  better  than  dry  broad  and  cold 
bacon  for  dinner  in  harvest  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  tc*ach  all  his  cliildrcu  to  read  the  alphabet  and  the 
blessed  flylluhlcs  of  the  Great  Ilevelation  of  God’s  Love  to  man  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  make  a  morning-ward  door  in  his  dwelling  and  sliow 
him  a  future  w  illi  a  buii  in  it,  in  this  world,  us  well  as  in  the  world  to 
come  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  open  np  a  patliway  through  tlie  valley  of  his 
humiliation  by  which  his  children  may  ascend  to  the  better  conditions 
of  society  ? 

Arrived  at  the  j^eat  lion  of  Stamford,  Idurghlc*}’  House,  the 
palaec  of  the  Nlanjuis  of  l^lxeter,  our  wanderer  found  that  ujm)ii 
tlio  day'  of  his  visit  it  was  not  o])eii  to  the  public.  He  only 
thendbre  suw^  its  external  j)ictui’(‘.s(jue  grove  of  luany-agnsl 
architecture  ;  but  lie  solaced  biins(df  by'  waiiuorings  and  luciii- 
tatioiiH  amidst  tho  arebiteeture  of  tlie  iuaj(‘stic  (dms  and  oaks 
— be  took  out  from  his  bag  bis  I b  brew  J’saltcr,  tin*  only' 
book  bo  carried  with  liim  in  liis  walk,  optuied  at  tlie  eighty- 
fourth  I*salin,  and  starts  off  upcui  u  hymn  of  singuLir  bcuutv, 
blessing  the  men  who  in  all  ag(*s  have  iilanb'd  frees.  **  Glessi'd 
**  be  the  buildeis  of  these  living  tcin]H(‘s  of  nature;  blcsstid  bo 
''  the  man,  rich  or  poor,  old  or  y’oung,  but  esjKiially  tin*  (dd, 
**  who  sets  liis  lieart  and  liund  to  this  cheap  but  sublime  and 
'' jiriccloss  arcbitcctun' I ''  The  forest  and  the  park  s<.‘eni  to 
him  giH'ater  than  the  ryramids,  the  achievenu  iits  of  rtolciny  or 
AiigiLslus. 

Who  built  this  sixty’-columned  temple,  and  bent  tlu'sc  lofty  arches? 
Tw'o  or  Uircc  centuries  ago,  two  men  in  coarse  garb,  and,  it  may  In;,  in 
wooden  shoes,  came  here  w  ith  u  donkey,  hearing  on  its  hia  k  a  huiniJu 
of  little  elms,  each  of  u  finger’s  girth.  They  came  with  the  rudo  pick 
and  spade  of  that  time  ;  and,  in  tho  first  six  working  hours  of  tlie  day, 
th(*y  dug  thirty  hol(‘s  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  ami  planted  in  them 
hair  the  tiny  trees  of  their  bundle.  Then  they'  sat  down  at  noon  to 
their  bread  and  ehoese,  and,  most  likely,  a  mug  of  ale,  and  talked  of 
small,  home  matters,  just  as  if  they  were  dibbling  in  a  small  pnt(;b  of 
wheat  or  potatoes.  Tlum  they  w’Oiit  to  work  again  and  planted  the 
other  row’ ;  and,  as  tho  sun  was  going  dow  n,  tliey  straightened  their 
backs,  and,  with  hauda  stayed  upon  their  hips,  looked  up  and  dow  ii  the 
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two  lines  and  thought  they  would  pass  muster  and  please  the  master 
Then  they  shouldered  their  brightened  tools  and  went  home  to  theii 
low,  dark  cottag»*s,  discussing  the  prices  of  bread,  heer  and  bacon,  and 
w  hether  the  lik(‘8  of  them  could  manage  to  keep  a  pig  and  make  a 
little  meat  in  the  y(‘ar  for  themselves. 

That  is  the  story  of  this  most  inagnificent  structure  to  wliieh  vou 
look  up  with  such  mlmiiatiou.  Those  two  men  in  smock  frocks,  each 
wdth  a  pocket  full  of  bread  and  cheese,  were  the  Michael  Angelos  ol 
this  lofty  St.  Peter’s.  That  donkey,  with  its  w’orn  pannieis,  w’as  the 
only  witness  and  helper  of  their  w’ork.  And  it  W’as  the  w'ork  of  a  day! 
They  may  have  been  paid  tw’o  English  shillings  for  it.  The  little  trees 
may  have  cost  two  shillings  more,  if  taken  from  another  estate,  ’fhe 
donkey’s  day  was  worth  sixpence.  (),  w^ooden-shoed  Ptoh'inies  !  wliat 
a  day’s  w’ork  w'as  that  for  the  wmrld  !  'i'lmy  thought  nothing  of  it — 
nothing  more  than  they  w  ouhl  of  transplanting  sixty  cabbages.  TlH‘y 
most  likely  did  the  same  thing  the  next  day,  and  for  most  of  the  days 
of  that  year,  and  of  the  next  year,  until  all  these  undulating  acre's 
were  planted  with  trees  of  every  kind  that  could  grow'  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes.  Ilow’ cheap,  but  priceless,  is  the  gift  of  such  trees  to  mankind  1 
AVhat  a  wealth,  what  a  glory  of  them  can  even  a  poor  laboring  man 
give  to  a  coming  generation  !  They  are  the  most  generous  crops  ever 
sow’ll  by  human  hands.  All  others  the  sower  reaps  and  garners  into 
his  own  j)ersonal  enjoyment;  but  this  yields  its  best  hai’vest  to  those 
who  come  after  him. 


We  ('annot  lay'  dow'n  the  volume  wdtliout  referring  to  w  hat  is, 
after  all,  the  great  gem  of  the  w  hole.  Bishop  Berkeley',  as  all  our 
readers  know’,  w  rote  a  celebrated  dissertation  upon  tar  water, 
ascending  from  tar  w'ator,  through  every'  kind  of  circle,  centric 
and  concentric,  and  every  ethereal  essence  till  he  arrived  at  tlie 
Trinity'.  In  the  same  manner,  from  the  simple  holly’hoek,  and 
from  the  rellectioii  of  its  inferiority  hi  a  Xew’  Phigland  farmi'r’s 
garden,  the  iiunlitative  dreamer  mounts  in  a  discourse  of  truly' 
marvellous  beauty'  to  observe  and  descant  upon  tlie  power  ot 
art — that  is,  of  soul  and  observation  in  man  to  modilV  and 
improve  every’tliing  in  nature.  Thus,  he  say's  in  the  close, 
— “  Begin  wliere  you  will,  in  the  flower  of  the  held  or  the 
“  hyssop  by'  the  wall,  and  ascend  from  sphere  to  splicre  until 
“  there  is  no  more  space  in  things  and  beings  created  to  draw 
**  another  eireumferential  line,  and  y  ou  will  see  the  action  and 
“  result  of  this  great  law'  of  co-operative  affinities.^'  We  trust 
W'c  have  said  eiiongli  to  show  onr  readers  how  charming  a 
volume  this  is,  aboniidiiig  in  the  sunniest  painting,  the  hap¬ 
piest  and  most  healthful  reflection.  With  a  verv  tender  feeling 
of  the  great  wrong  doing  in  the  world,  and  sometimes,  wo  are 
sorrv  to  see  from  the  volume,  meeting  himself  w’ith  ratlior 
8em\)hv  treatment  in  his  incognito,  there  is  y'et  not  a  w'ord  of 
unkiiidness  in  the  book.  One  might  almost  say*^  he  looks  upon 
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U8  too  favourably — a  lovinj>  envy  of  the  beauty  and  quietness 
of  the  dear  old  land  minprlos  with  the  most  perfect  loyalty  to 

honest  old  Abo/'  We  think  this  volume  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  multitudes  bom,  read,  and  dyin^  in  a  day,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  in  a  cheaoer  and  mon'  portable  edition.  *  It  is 
full  of  happy  things  for  ail  hours,  and  while  a  description  of 
the  author  8  travellings,  he  has  given  them  in  a  manner,  so 
genial  and  generous,  with  so  much  of  the  sjiirit  of  the  })oet, 
painter,  and  philosopher,  and  occasionally  the  humorist  too, 
that  his  impressions  ix)mt  iar  Ix^yond  the  men'  lociil  scene.* 
With  the  following  illustration  of  our  author's  pursuit  of  a  bod 
under  difficulties,  wo  must  close  our  notice  of  what  we  truly 
described  in  our  first  sentence  as  a  thoroughly  loveable  book. 

The  next  day  I  again  fticcd  northward,  and  walk('d  as  far  as  Cuck- 
field,  a  small,  rambling  village,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  not  shaved 
and  washed  its  face,  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt  for  a  shocking  length  of 
time.  It  was  dark  when  I' reached  it;  having  widked  twelve  miles 
after  three  p.m.  There  was  only  one  inn,  properly  s|)oaking,  in  the 
town,  and  since  the  old  coaching  time,  it  had  contracU'd' itself  into  the 
fag-end  of  a  large,  dark,  seedy-looking  building,  where  it  lived  by 
selling  beer  and  other  sharp  and  cheap  drinks  to  tlie  villagers ;  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  whom  appeared  to  he  agricultural  labourers.  The 
eut^Ttainment  profl’ered  on  the  sign  over  the  door  was  evidently  limited 
to  the  taproom.  Indeed,  this  and  the  great,  low-jointed  and  brick- 
floored  kitchen  opening  into  it,  seemed  to  constitute  all  tlie  living  or 
inhabited  space  in  the  building.  I  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  chance 
for  a  bed  was  faint  and  small;  and  1  asked  Landlord  Kufus  for  one 
(loubtingly,  as  one  would  ask  for  a  ready-made  pulpit  or  piano  at  a 
••out mon  eahiuetmaker’s  shop.  He  answered  me  clearly  enough  before 
he  spoke,  and  he  spoke  ns  if  answering  a  strange  and  half-impertinent 
question,  looking  at  mo  searchingly,  as  if  he  suspecUai  I  was  quizzing 
him.  His  “No!”  was  short  and  decided;  hnt  seeing  1  was  honest 
and  earnest  in  the  inquiry,  he  softened  his  negative  with  the  explanation 
that  their  beds  were  all  full.  It  seemed  straiigo  to  mo  that  this  should 
be  so  in  a  building  large  enough  for  twenty,  and  1  liesiLated  hopefully, 
thinking  he  might  remember  some  small  room  in  which  he  might  put 
me  for  the  night.  To  awaken  a  generous  thought  in  him  in  this 
direction,  I  intimated  how  contented  I  would  be  with  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  accommodation.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  house  was  full,  and  1 
must  seek  for  lodging  elsewhere.  There  were  two  or  three  other 
public  houses  in  the  village  thjit  might  take  me  in.  I  went  to  them 
one  by  one.  They  all  kept  plenty  of  b('or,  but  no  bi‘d.  They,  too, 
looked  at  me  with  3uq)rise  for  asking  for  such  a  thing.  Apparently, 
there  had  btHiii  no  demand  for  such.  entc*rtainment  by  any  traveller 
since  the  stage-coach  ceased  to  run  through  the  village.  1  went  up 
and  down,  trying  to  ncgociatc  with  the  occupants  of  some  of  the 
best-looking  cottages  for  a  cot  or  bunk ;  but  they  hud  none  to  spare,  as 
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the  nunib(T  of  wouderinji;  c]»ihireii  that  stared  at  mo  kindly,  at  once 
suj^gested  before  1  put  the  (question. 

It  was  now  (jiiite  dark,  and  1  was  hunj^ry  and  tired ;  atid  the 
prospeet  of  an  additional  six  miles’  walk  was  not  very  aniinatitij'. 
What  next  ?  I  will  j;()  hack  to  Landlord  Ivufus  and  try  a  new  intlueiu  e 
on  his  sensibilities.  Who  knows  but  it  will  succeed  ?  1  will  touch 

him  on  his  true  character  as  a  Briton.  So  I  went  back,  with  my  la^t 
chance  hanging  on  the  experiment.  I  told  him  L  was  an  .Vmcrican 
traveller,  weary,  hungry,  and  intirm  of  health,  and  would  pay  him  an 
extra  price  for  an  extra  elfort  to  give  me  a  bed  for  the  night.  1  did 
not  say  all  this  in  a  Ronianus-civis-Rum  sort  of  tone.  Xo!  dear,  Honest 
Old  Abe,  you  would  have  done  the  same  in  my  place.  1  made  tlie 
great  .\merican  eagle  coo  like  a  dove  in  the  reipiest ;  and  it  touchc<l 
the  best  instincts  of  the  British  Lion  within  the  man.  It  was  evident 
in  a  moment  that  1  had  put  my  case  in  a  new  as[)ect  to  him.  He 
woiihl  talk  with  the  missus  he  withdrew  into  tlie  back  kitchen,  a 
sliort  conference  en.sued,  and  both  came  out  together  and  informed  me 
that  they  had  found  a  bed,  unexpi'ctedly  vacant,  tor  my  accommodation. 
And  they  would  get  uj)  some  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  me,  too. 
Capital!  a  simtiment  of  national  pride  stole  in  Ix'tweeii  t'vi'iy  two 
feelings  of  common  satisfaction  at  this  result.  The  thought  would 
come  in  and  whisper,  not  for  your  importunity  as  a  common  fellow- 
mortal  were  this  bed  and  this  loaf  unlocked  to  you,  but  because  you 
were  an  American  citizen. 

So  1  followed  “  the  missus”  into  Unit  grt'ut  kitchen,  and  sat  down  in 
one  corner  of  the  huge  tireplaco  while  she  made  the  tea.  It  was  a 
capacious  museum  of  culinary  curiosities  of  the  olden  time,  all  arranged 
in  picturesipie  groups,  yet  without  any  aim  at  elfect.  I’ots,  kettles, 
pans,  spits,  covers,  hooks  and  trammels  of  the  Klizahethan  jxriod, 
apparently  tin*  ludrlooms  of  several  intersecting  generations,  showetl  in 
the  fireliglit  like  a  work  of  artistry;  the  sharp,  silvery  brightness  of 
the  tin  and  the  tlorid  tlush  of  burnished  coppiT  making  distinct  disks 
in  the  darkness.  It  was  with  a  rare  sentiment  of  comfort  that  I  sat  by 
that  tire  of  crackling  faggots,  looked  up  at  the  stars  that  dropped  in 
their  liglit  as  they  passed  over  the  top  of  the  great  chimney,  and 
glanced  around  at  the  aides  of  that  old  English  kitchen,  pannelled  with 
plates  and  platters,  and  dishes  of  all  sizes  and  uses.  And  this  tire  was 
kindled,  and  this  teakettle  was  singing  for  me  really  because  1  was  an 
American  !  I  could  not  forget  that,  so  1  deemed  it  my  duty  to  keep 
up  the  character.  TluTofore,  I  told  missus  and  her  bright-cy(‘d 
niece  a  great  many  stories  about  .\merica;  some  of  which  excited  their 
admiration  and  wonder.  Thus  I  sat  at  the  little,  round,  three-legged 
table,  inside  the  outspreading  cliimney,  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  made 
as  cosy  and  pleasant  a  meal  of  it  as  eyer  I  ate.  Besides  all  this,  I  had 
the  best  bed  in  the  house,  and  seyeral  *‘(fOod  nights!”  on  retiring  to 
it,  uttered  with  hearty  goodwill  by  voices  softened  to  an  accent  ot 
kindness.  Xext  morning  1  was  introduced  into  the  best  parlour,  had 
a  capiUil  breakfik>t,  and  then  resumed  my  walk  with  a  pleasant  memory 
of  my  entertainment  in  that  village  inn. 
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VI. 

CAKLYLE’S  FHEnKUICK.* 

4  NOTIIER  iiistaliiioiit  of  tliis  bi^  book.  ^Ir.  Oarlylo  is  not 
more  innocent  than  other  contein[)orarv  historians  in  the 
afliair  of  history  writing.  AYe  in(|iiire  witli  j)ainful  interest, 
when  will  it  come  to  an  end?  Then  on  the  other  liand,  wliy 
should  not  he  go  on  telling  even,  if  he  like,  an  interminable 
story,  for  certainly  we  are  not  of  the  numlx'r  of  thosi'  wlio  je- 
gard  it  as  an  uninteresting  one  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  books  must 
be  written  and  purchased,  and  Air.  Carlyle,  biwond  all  men  crowds 
liis  pages  with  profound  instruction — wide  knowledge  reacliing 
to  all  regions,  and  toucliing  all  details — grotes(pie  wit — richest 
description,  and  all  the  elements  of  moving  story — why,  e’(*ii 
let  him  go  on  as  long  as  he  will.  As  to  criticising  Mr.  Carlyh*, 
this  is  a  matter  which  we  being  wise  in  our  generation,  ipiite 
give  nj).  AVe  should  as  soon  think  of  criticising  any  of  the  great 
forces  and  forms  of  nature,  saying  to  the  ])iping  north-east  wind, 
“Sir,  you  are  too  noisy,’^  or  to  Mont  Blanc,  “Sir,  you  carry 
“  your  head  too  high  !  or  to  Ben  Muiehdieuh,  “Sir  you  arc?  a 
“great  deal  too  rugged  !  ”  If  these,  whatevta*  they  be.  could 
reply  to  us,  they  would  say,  “we are  just  what  you  lind  us,  and 
“  thus  you  must  leave  us  or  take  us.’^ 

Our  business,  therefore,  with  the  present  volume  is  biielly  to 
say,  hero  it  is  for  those  who  choose  the  rich  regalement  its  page's 
will  alford  ;  it  lias  all  Air.  Carlyl(‘’s  old  manm'r,  and  earrie's  tin* 
history  of  Freileriek  from  1711  to  17o().  'rruly  d(‘lightlul 
reading,  we  should  say;  but  tjistes  greatly  differ,  and  w<^  see 
some  of  our  coutenij)orary  leviewers  do  met  derive*  the*  ple*asure 
We  confess  to  have  louiid.  Ika'haps  we  see  more  aiiel  meuv,  as 
the  work  aelvances,  what  a  grand  liisteirical  labh'au  it  will  make 
when  (xmiplete — how,  without  sex'iiiing  te)  st(‘p  e)ut  ol‘  his  way, 
Mr.  ('arlyle  ceunprehends  all  the  e'harae*ters  ot  the*  passing 
Euro]H‘an  sUny,  anel  he)w  even  the  lessee,  remote  characters  in 
the  back  grenind  have  a  distinctness  givem  te)  them,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  illustrate  the  pe)int  e)f  tinier  ami  spae*e  they 
oe'cuj)y,  and  even  te)  add  te)  the  gre'at  e\ssential  unity  e»(  the 
whe)le  picture.  AAT?  hava*  the  same  e)gre*ish  humour  we  have  so 
often  notiee‘el,  the  ohl  half  sublime*,  'halt  grote^sejue*  manner  here*, 
as  for  instance,  the  portrait  e>f  anel  the  end  of  (.nloiiel  Alentzel, 
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“  cop])er- faced  Colonel,  originally  play-actor,  spy  in  Persia,  and 
I  know  not  what” — a  prominent  man. 

Whom,  on  the  fifth  day  after  (June  25),  Prince  Karl  overwhelmed 
with  joy,  by  handin"  him  a  patent  of  generaley :  Just  received  from 
Court,  my  frieud,  on  accoiiiit  of  your  merits  old  and  lute.”  “  Aha/’ 
said,  Biirenklau,  congratulating  him  warmly:  *M)ine  with  me,  then, 
HeiT  General  ^lentzel,  this  very  day.  The  Prince  himself  is  to  be  there, 
Highness  of  Hesst'n-Darmstadt,  and  who  not ;  all  are  impatient  to  drink 
your  health!”  Mentzel  had  a  glorious  dinner;  still  more  glorious 
drink — Prince  Karl  and  the  others,  it  is  said,  egging  him  into  much 
wild  bluster  and  gasconade,  to  season  their  uiuch  wine.  Eminent 
swill  of  drinking,  W’ith  the  loud  coarse  talk  supposable,  on  the  part  of 
Mentzel  and  consorts,  did  go  on  in  this  maimer  all  afternoon ;  in  the 
evening  drunk  Mentzel  came  out  for  air,  went  strutting  and  staggering 
about,  emerging  finally  on  the  platform  of  some  rampart,  lace  of  him 
huge  and  red  as  that  of  the  foggiest  rising  moou ;  and  stood  looking 
over  into  the  Lorraine  country,  belching  out  a  storm  of  oaths  as  to  his 
taking  it,  as  to  his  doing  this  and  that,  and  was  even  nourish¬ 
ing  his  sword  by  way  of  accomj)animent,  when  lo,  whistling  slightly 
through  the  summer  air,  a  ritle-ball  from  some  sentry  on  the  French 
side  (wriU‘rs  say  it  was  a  French  drummer,  grown  impatient,  and 
snatching  a  sentry’s  piece)  took  the  brain  of  him,  or  the  belly  of  him, 
and  he  rushed  down  at  once,  a  totidly  collapsed  monster,  and  mere  heap 
of  dead  ruin,  never  to  troubh*  mankind  more. 

Perhaps  there  may  he  ])ers(>ns  insane  enoiigli  to  maintain  that 
judging  from  its  present  course  and  execution,  this  history  of 
Fre<leri(*lv  will  he  in  every  sense,  unh‘ss  we  except  Mr.  (’arlyle’s 
Hi'<t()ry  of  the  French  IierotntioHy  hv  far  the  most  ieinarkubl(‘ 
history  of  our  time.  Our  limited  {ind  insimiilicant  account  ot 
knowledge  certainly  presents  to  us  nothing  the  like  of  it  in  this 
line  either  in  our  own,  or  any  other  literature  of  our  linns; 
for,  right  or  wrong,  this  mode  of  wiiting  history  is  so  utterly 
unlik('  any  other  method — the  method  itself  may  he  opt'ii  to 
criticism,  some  will  think  to  grave  excejition — hut  we  confess 
ourselves  wholly  at  a  loss  to  find  any  other  historian  who  so 
fairly  sets  us  down  in  the  midst  of  the  very  reality  of  things 
themselves.  The  geogra])hy  of  the  country  through  which  we 
piuss,  how  vivid  it  is  !  Every  little  noticeable  particular  seems  to 
have  been  fished  up,  and  most  of  the  spots  thus  realised  are  in¬ 
significant  enough,  unvisited,  almost  unvisitable,  excepting 
that  some  lurid  lightning  flash  of  a  battle  brought  them  out  into 
the  ])resence  of  history,  yet  these  show’  that  it  is  necessary  in 
tirder  to  that  intense  realising  power  wdiich  is  one  of  Mr. 
(’arlyle's  chief  attributes  as  an  historian,  that  such  pdty 
things  should  he  not  merely  mentioned,  hut  so  seen  by  the 
reader,  that  he  lives  there  while  he  attempts  to  comprehend 
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what  was  done  there.  Thus,  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
this  luethod  of  our  author,  in  his  progress  with  Frederick 
through  his  second  Silesian  war,  and  his  march  through  the 
country  between  Kibe  and  Aupa,  through  the  kingdom  foiiv^t — 
how  plainly  the  region  lives  to  the  eye. 

It  is  a  triangular  patch  of  Country,  which  has  lain  Uvsleep  since  tho 
Creation  of  the  World ;  traversed  only  by  lioii  ( Boi-heini-drn^  lioho- 
mians),  Czechs,  and  other  such  populations,  in  lluiuan  History ;  hut 
which  Friedrich  has  been  fated  to  make  rather  notable  to  the  Nlodorns 
henceforth.  Let  me  recommend  it  to  the  picturescpie  tourist,  espia  ially 
to  the  military  ouc.  Lovers  of  rocky  precipices,  nuagmires,  brawling 
torrents,  and  the  nnadulterated  ruggedness  of  Nature,  will  tind  Hc»>pe 
there  ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  distinguished  pass;igt‘  of  arms,  with 
notable  display  of  human  dexterity  and  swift  presence  of  mind.  For 
the  rest,  one  of  the  wildest,  and  perhaps  (except  to  the  picturescpie 
tourist)  most  unpleasant  regions  in  the  world.  Wild  stony  upland; 
topmost  Upland,  we  may  say,  of  Europe  in  general,  or  portion  of  such 
Upland ;  for  the  rain-storms  hereabouts  run  several  roads, — -into  the 
German  Ocean  and  Atlantic  by  the  Elbe,  into  the  Baltic  by  the  Oder, 
into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Donau : — and  it  is  the  waste  Outfield 
whitlier  you  rise  by  long  weeks-journeys,  from  many  sides. 

“  Much  of  it  towards  the  angle  of  the  Elbe  and  .Vupa  is  occupied 
b}’ a  huge  waste  Wood,  called  “Kingdom  Fori'st”  {Konigreich  Sylvn 
or  Waldy  peculium  of  Old  Czech  Majesties,  I  fancy) ;  may  be  sixty 
square  miles  in  area,  the  longer  side  of  which  lies  along  tho  Kibe. 
A  country  of  rocky  defiles;  lowish  lulls  chaotically  shoved  together,  not 
wanting  their  brooks  and  quagmires,  strait  lubyrinthic  pussjiges; 
shaggy  with  wild  wood.  Some  poor  hamlets  here  and  there,  probably 
tho  slcepic'st  in  Nature,  are  scattered  about;  then*  may  bo  patches 
ploughable  for  rye  (modern  tourist  says  snappishly.  There  are  many 
such;  w'hole  region  now  drained ;  reminded  you  of  Yorkshire  High¬ 
lands,  with  the  Western  Sun  gilding  it,  that  tine  afternoon  !) — 
ploughable  for  rye,  buckwheat ;  boggy  grass  to  be  gathered  in  sum¬ 
mer ;  charcoaling  to  do;  pigs  at  least  an*  presumable,  among  these 
straggling  outposts  of  humanity  in  their  obscure  Hamlets:  poor 
ploughing,  moiling  creatures,  they  little  thought  of  becoming  notable 
so  soon !  None  of  the  Books  (all  intent  on  mere  soldiering)  take  the 
least  notice  of  them;  not  at  the  pains  to  spell  their  Hamlets  right:  no 
more  notice  than  if  they  also  had  been  stocks  and  moss-grown  stones. 
Nevertheless,  there  they  did  evidently  live,  for  thousands  of  ytiars  past, 
in  a  dim  manner  ; — and  are  much  terrified  to  have  become  the  seat  of 
w’ar  all  on  a  sudden.  Their  poor  Hamh'ts,  Solir,  Staudentz,  Brausnitz, 
Burgersdorf,  and  others,  still  send  up  a  faint  smoke ;  and  have  in  them, 
languidly,  the  live-coal  of  mysterious  human  existence,  in  those  woods, 
— to  judge  ]>y  the  last  maps  that  have  come  out.  A  tiling  worth  con¬ 
sidering  by  the  passing  tourist,  military  or  other.” 

While  he  describes  the  ground,  no  little  crciiture  escapes  his 
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oye  on  the  field  ;  creatures  emerge  in  those  pages  of*  whom  we 
had  heard  little  or  knew  iiotliiiig  before — stiimped,  liere,  how¬ 
ever,  ill  some  immortal  little  grotescpie  pliotograjih  ;  a  word  or 
two  iK'rhaps  sullicing  to  give  us  an  insight  into  them  and  tluir 
whole  moral  bearings,  llaron  Trenek,  who  fascinated  all  of  us 
in  our  schoolboy  days,  a  monstrous  .M uncliausen,  turns  up, 
comes  in  for  his  share  of  photography,  and  vanishes  off  into  tlie 
limbo  of  liars.  Thus  also,  llruhl,  the  Saxon  minister  ;  here  we 
have  his  portrait  : — 

This  wretched  little  Kriihl  has  twelve  tailors  always  sewing  for  liini, 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-tive  suits  of  clothes  :  so  many  suits  all 
pictured  in  a  Hook;  a  valet  (‘nters  evtuy  morning,  pro]>oses  a  suit, 
which,  after  deliberation,  with  perhaps  amendments,  is  acceded  to,  and 
worn  at  dinner.  Vainest  of  human  clothes-horses. 

lit?  emerges  again  then  this  Bruhl  the  Suxtui  minister. 

Himself  hag-ridden,  hunti'd  by  his  own  devils,  and  leads  such 
a  ghastly,  phantasmal  existence  yonder,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Clothes^ — mere  Clotlies,  metatiliorieal  and  literal !  Wrctclicd 
Hriihl,  agitat(‘d  with  hatreds  of  a  rather  infernal  nature,  and  with 
terrors  of  a  not  celestial,  eomes  out  on  our  sympathies  as  a  dog  almost 
pitiable, — were  that  possible,  with  twtdvc  tailors  sewing  for  him,  and 
a  Saxony  ge  tting  shoved  over  the  precij)ices  by  him.  A  famishing 
dog  in  the  most  singular  situation. 

Our  readers  know  that  ^Ir.  Oarlylc  is  a  brilliant  painter  of 
battle  scenes,  and  in  this  volume  a  succession  of  panoramic 
pages  move  before  the  reader,  the  great  tights  in  which  the  wis¬ 
dom,  strength,  and  agility  of  Fredtuiek  were  displayt'd,  and 
v.'hi<‘]i  won  for  him  at  tlu'  close  (d*  the  second  Sili'slan  war  the 
surnatne  of  iimit. 

This  man  is  prompt,  too  ;  does  not  linger  in  getting  out  his  sword, 
when  he  has  talked  of  it.  rrineo  Ivarl's  Operation  is  likely  to  he 
maned  amazingly.  If  this  swift  King  (comparable  to  th(‘  old  Serpent 
for  d<‘viees)  were  to  hurst  forth  from  Ids  sih^siaii  strcngtlis;  tread 
sharply  on  the  tail  of  Primu*  Karl’s  Operation,  and  bring  hack  the  for- 
miil!d)ly  fanged  head  of  fV  out  of  Alsace,  live  hundred  miles  all  at  <>nce. 
— there  would  be  a  business  I 

It  is  the  story  of  the  swift  young  king,  the  serpent  ot  dc- 
\dees,  and  of  ‘‘  the  business  in  which  ho  treni  sharply  on  the  tail 
of  Brinee  Karl’s  operations. Sometimes  it  seemed  as  it  bre- 
deriek  were  preparing  tor  tlie  woi^st.  lie  wrote  even  to  Bodewils 
in  the  event  of  Berlin  it. self  being  assault f'd,  an  1  tlio  minister  s 
hair,  as  be  said,  stood  on  end  at  the  awful  pos.sibility ;  where¬ 
upon  Frederick  wrote  to  him  other  letters,  ^‘llear  it,  tneiul. 
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Mr.  Carlyle  exclaims,  apostrophising  Podewils,  “  and  understand 
it  with  hair  lying  flat.” 

**'  •  •  ‘  Yoa  arc  a  «?ood  man,’  writes  Frederick,  ‘my  Podewils, 

and  do  what  can  be  expected  of  you’  (IN)di‘wils  has  been  apologisiny; 
for  Ids  terrors,  and  referrinj'  hopefully  Mo  Providence’).  Perform 
fuithtully  the  j^iven  work  on  your  sidt*,  as  I  on  ndin* :  for  the  rest ,  h*t 
what  you  cull  *  Providence,’  decide  as  it  likes  ’  ^uue  Crovidcnce  avcu^lf* 
Uaiike,  who  alone  knows,  gives  "hlimle  l  orschtnnj'  What  an  utterance, 
on  the  part  of  this  little  Titan  I  Consider  it  as  exceptional  with  him, 
unusual,  accidental  to  the  hard  moment,  and  perhaps  not  so  impious  as 
it  looks!)  ‘Neith(*r  our  j)rudenee  nor  our  courage  shall  In*  liahh?  to 
blame ;  but  only  circumstances  that  would  not  favour  ns.  .  .  I  pre¬ 
pare  myself  for  every  event.  Fortune  may  be  kimi  or  la*  unkind,  it 
shall  muther  dislu'arten  me  nor  uplift  me.  If  I  am  to  perish,  hd  it  he 
with  honour,  and  sword  in  hand.  What  the  issue  is  to  he — Well,  what 
jdeases  lleavt'u  or  the  Other  Party  {J\ti  jet c  le  honnet  par  denHUH  hn 
moulins) !  Adieu,  my  d(*ar  Po<lt*wils,  heeonu*  as  good  a  philosoplier  as 
you  are  a  ])olitician,  and  learn  from  a  man  who  does  not  go  to 
Klsner’s  prc'aching  (fashionable  at  thi‘  time)  that  one  must  oppost*  to  ill 
fortuni'  a  brow  of  iron  ;  and  d»iiing  this  Hie,  renounce  all  happiness,  all 
acepdsilions,  posstssions,  and  lying  shows,  none  of  which  will  follow 
us  beyond  the  grave.” 

The  l>iety’  and  faith  of  this  docimuuit  are  not  reinarkahle,  nor 
is  the  prayer  of  the  old  Dessuuer  Ixdore  tlie  battle  of  Kesstds- 
dorf,  “  O  Jlcrr  dotty  helj)  me  yet  this  onee ;  let  me  not  he  dis¬ 
graced  in  my  old  days  I  or  if  Thou  will  not  help  me,  don’t  ludp 
those  Hundsviigte  ((lamned  scoundrels  so  to  speak),  hut  h'ave 
us  to  try  it  ourselves.’^ 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  still  occupi(‘d  hy  the 
story  of  the  second  Sih'sian  war,  and  the  volunni  clost's  aft«u*  tin* 
Tc'ii  Years’  l\'ac(’,  with  the  c(uumonc(‘m('nt  of  the  S(‘V(‘n  Y<‘ars’ 
War.  ’Phe  volimu*  abounds  with  e])iso(les — tln^  (‘ja’sode  (d* 
Yoltaire — if  Voltaire  ma\’ Ik.*  regjird<‘(l  as  an  epixah’,  an<l  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  lile  of  k'rederick,  for  hfculeriek  was  n*ally 
“anxious  to  have  that  L(‘vit(*  of  his  pluckt.”  ^ir.  (’arlyde  is, 
without  doubt,  an  adniiri'r  ol*  I'nshuiek — not  without  his  share 
of  admiration  for  ^ Oltiiiii*.  k'rederick  In*  perceivi's  to  Ix^  “  a 
“young  king  with  great  velocity  in  hiiu  —  a  j)anther-like 
“  suddenness  of  spring  in  him — cunning,  too,  as  any  feline  in 
“  him,  and  with  claws  too,  like  the  leliiu*  h  o  on  oc(*u.sion.” 
Voltaire  comes  before  us  as  the  “  anatomy  ol  A|)ollo — a  thin, 
“  long  gt  ntleman,  with  high,  re(l-heeh‘d  sImm'.h,  and  the  dainti(?st 
“  polite  attitudes  and  paces,  in  sup(‘riin(‘  coat,  laced  hat  under 
“  arm,  nose  and  under-lip  ever  more  like  eoah'seing,  but  two 
“  eyes  shining  on  you  like  carbunchs,  and  in  the  ringing  voice 
“  such  touches  of  speech  W'hen  you  apjjly’  Ibr  it.  \\  e  liavealso 
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the  story  before  of  Voltaire  and  the  philosopher  Maupertuis, 
and  the  oirth  of  the  Dr.  Akakia,  which  had  such  tragic  conse¬ 
quences.  But  fairness  and  honesty  are  perfectly  in  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  possibility  of  faculty,  and  while  ho  lets  us  into  the 
darker  sides  of  Frederick’s  character,  what  a  portrait  has  he 
drawn  of  Voltaire — Voltaire  and  his  divine  Emily.”  The 
utter  contempt  of  the  historian  certainly  keeps  pace  with  his 
admiration.  Indeed,  what  wdth  immoralities  of  one  description 
or  another,  Voltaire  cuts  but  a  very  sorry  figure  in  these  pages 
— looks  u  very  brilliant  jackanapes,  with  his  wnmeii  and  his  Jew’ 
lawsuits,  and  his  somew  hat  shabby  treatment  of  his  friend,  the 
king,  w’ho  at  last  got  heartily  tired  of  him,  and  tumbled  him 
over  the  borders,  as  our  readers  know%  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner,  after  detaining  him  in  custody  upon  the  borders  till  a 
certain  volume  of  royal  poems  had  been  given  up.  Amidst  sobs 
and  outcries  Voltaire,  for  the  present,  vanishes  out  of  sight. 

t)ther  episodes  are  much  more  ])leasant  to  us  ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  poor  schoolmaster,  Linseiibarth,  a  kind  of  Thurin- 
gian  Dominie  Sampson,  wJioso  interview’  with  such  a  brother- 
mortal  as  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  Mr.  Carlyle  tliinks  worth 
looking  at,  if,”  says  he,  “  I  can  abridge  it  properly.”  He 
certainly  has  so  abridged  it,  w’hile  still  retaining  all  the  clear 
light  of  fact  in  it,  as  to  give  to  us  one  of  those  romantic  little 
stories  which  made  Frederick  quite  a  favourite  or  a  fear  with 
bchcK)lboys  half  a  century  since.  Poor  Linsenbarth  came  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  seeking  to  benefit  himself  in  Berlin,  and 
brought  along  w’ith  him  four  hundred  thalers,  about  £G0,  all 
in  Kiirnl)erg  liutzcn — a  sack  of  tliem,  about,  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks, 
there  w’ere  ‘‘  nine  thousand  in  all,  about  the  size  of  herring- 
”  scales,  illustrating  the  s(‘andalous  coinage  that  had  existed, 
“  and  w’hich,  about  six  years  before  the  king  had  utterly  put 
“  (low’ll — so  at  the  Custom  House  they  pounced  upon  the  poor 
“  schoolmaster’s  Ixifzcify  and  left  him  literally  hafzcnfess,**  After 
hovering  about  Berlin,  trying  to  find  justice,  “without  one 
“  farthing  in  mv  jxieket,”  says  he,  “in  God’s  name  I  w’ent  to 
“  Potsdam.” 

“And  at  Potsdam  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  the  King;  in y  first 
siglit  of  him.  He  w’as  on  the  Palace  Esplanade  there,  drilling  his  troops,” 
(fine  trim  siuided  Expanse,  with  the  Palace  to  rear,  and  (Jardcn-w’aiks 
and  Uiver  to  front ;  where  Friedrich  AVilhelm  sat,  the  last  day  he  w  as 
out,  and  onferiMl  Jockey  Philip’s  liouse  to  be  actually  set  about;  where 
the  troops  do  evolutions  every  morning ; — there  is  Friedrich  w’ith  cocked 
hat  and  blue  coat;  say  about  11  a.m.). 

“  When  the  drill  w’as  over,  his  Majesty  went  into  the  Garden,  and 
tlie  soldiers  dispersed ;  only  four  officers  remained  lounging  upon  the 
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Esplanade,  and  walked  up  and  down.  For  fright  I  knew  not  what  to 
do ;  i  pulled  the  Papers  out  of  my  pocket, — these  were  my  Memorial, 
two  Certiticates  ot  chtU*acter,  and  a  Thiiringen  Pass  ”  (poor  soul).  “  The 
Officers  noticed  this ;  came  straight  to  me,  and  said,  *  What  Letters 
has  lie  there,  then?’  I  thankfully  and  gladly  imparted  the  whole; 
and  when  the  Offictrs  had  read  them,  they  said,  ‘  We  will  give  you  * 
(Him,  not  even  Thee)  *a  good  advice.  The  King  is  extra-gracious  to¬ 
day,  and  is  gone  alone  into  the  Garden.  Follow  him  straight.  Thou 
wilt  have  luck.’ 

‘‘This  1  would  not  do;  my  awe  was  too  great.  They  thereupon 
laid  hands  upon  mo”  (the  mischievous  dogs,  not  ill-humoured  either) : 
“  one  took  me  by  the  right  arm,  another  by  the  left,  ‘Oft’,  oft’;  to  the 
Garden  !  ’  Having  got  me  thither,  they  looked  out  for  the  King.  Ho 
was  among  the  gardeners,  examining  some  rare  plant ;  stooping  over  it, 
and  had  his  back  to  us.  Here  1  had  to  halt;  and  the  Ofticers  began,  in 
underhand  tone”  (the  dogs!),  “to  put  mo  through  my  drill:  ‘Hat 
under  left  arm  ! — Fight  foot  foremost  l—Preast  well  forward! — Head 
up! — Papers  from  Pouch! — Papers  aloft  in  right  hand! — Steady! 
Steady  !  ’ — .\nd  went  their  ways,  looking  always  round,  to  see  if  1  kept 
my  posture.  I  ])ereeived  well  enough  they  were  ple.ased  to  make  game  of 
me  ;  but  1  stood,  all  the  same  like  a  wall,  being  full  of  fear.  The  Ofticers 
were  hardly  out  of  the  Garden,  when  the  King  turned  round,  and  saw 
this  e.\traordinary  machine,” — telegraph  tigure  or  \vhaU*ver  we  may  call 
it,  with  papers  pointing  to  the  sky.  “  He  gave  such  a  look  at  me,  like 
a  Hash  ol  sunbeams  glancing  through  you  ;  and  sent  one  of  the  gardeners 
to  bring  my  papers.  Which  having  got,  he  struck  into  another  walk 
then,  and  was  out  of  sight.  In  a  few  minutes  he  appeared  again  at 
the  place  where  the  rare  plant  was,  with  my  papers  open  in  his  left 
hand;  and  gave  me  a  wave  with  them  To  come  nearer.  1  plucked 
up  a  heart,  and  went  straight  towards  him.  Oh,  how  thrice  and 
four-times  graciously  this  great  Monarch  deigned  to  Hp(»ak  to  me ! — 

King.  “  ‘  My  good  Thuringen  {lieber  Thuringet  ),  you  came  to  Perlin, 
seeking  to  earn  your  bread  by  industrious  teaching  of  children ;  and 
here,  at  the  Packhof,  in  searching  your  things,  they  have  taken  your 
Thuringen  hoard  from  you.  True  the  hatzen  are  not  legid  here;  hut 
the  people  should  have  said  to  you  :  You  are  a  stranger,  and  didn’t 
know  the  prohibition; — well  then,  w’C  will  seal  up  the  Pag  of  Patzen  ; 
you  send  it  back  to  Thiiringen,  get  it  changed  for  other  sorts ;  wx*  will 
not  take  it  from  you  ! — 

“‘Be  of  heart,  however,  you  shall  have  your  money  again,  and  in¬ 
terest  too. — Put,  my  poor  man,  Perlin  pavement  is  bare,  they  don’t  give 
anything  gratis :  you  are  a  stranger ;  before  you  are  known  and  get 
teaching,  your  bit  of  money  is  done ;  w  hat  then  .”  ’ 

“  1  understood  the  speech  right  well;  hut  my  aw'c  was  too  great  to 
say  :  ‘  Your  Majesty  will  have  the  all-highest  grace  to  allow  me  some¬ 
thing  !  ’  Put  as  1  w  as  so  simple  and  asked  for  nothing,  he  did  not  offer 
anything.  And  so  he  turned  aw^ay ;  but  had  scarcely  gone  six  or  eight 
steps,  when  ho  looked  round,  and  gave  me  a  sign  1  was  to  walk  by  him; 
and  then  began  catechising : 
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King.  “  ‘  Where  did  you  {Er)  study  ?  ’ 

Linaenhaith.  ‘  Your  Majesty,  in  Jena.* 

King.  “  ‘  What  years  ?  ’ 

Linaenharth.  “‘From  1716  to  1720.’ 

Kitnj.  “  ‘  Under  wliat  Fro-rector  were  you  inscribed?’ 

Linxeuharth.  “  ‘  Under  the  VrotHnor  Theologice  Dr.  Fdrtsch.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Who  were  your  other  Professors  in  the  Theological  Fa¬ 
culty  :  ’ 

Linsenbarth — names  famed  men  ;  sunk  now,  mostly  in  the  bottom¬ 
less  waste-basket :  ‘Mluddiius  ”  (who  did  a  Dictionary  oi'  the  Jiagle 
sort,  weighing  four  stone  troy,  out  of  which  1  have  learned  many  a 
thing),  “  lluddieus,”  “  Danz,”  “  Weisseiiborn,*’  “Wolf”  (now  back  at 
Halle  after  his  tribulations, — poor  man,  his  immortal  System  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,  where  is  it !) 

King.  “  ‘  Did  you  study  Bihlica  diligently?’ 

Linxenharth.  “  ‘  AVith  Pudocus  {Jteym  Buddao').^ 

King.  “  ‘  That  is  he  who  had  such  quarrelling  with  Wolf?  ’ 
Linsenbarth.  “  ‘  Yea,  your  Majesty  !  He  was — ’ 

Kitjg  (does  not  want  to  know  what  he  was).  “  <  What  other  useful 
(■ourse  of  TiCctures  ( Collegia)  did  you  attend  ?  ’ 

Idnsenharth.  “  ‘  Thetics  and  Exegetics  with  Fdrtsch  ’  ”  (How  the 
deuce  did  Fdrtsch  teach  these  things?  )  “  ‘  Hermeneutics  and  Pohanics 
with  Walch  ’  ”  (editor  of  lAitheCs  ICorJcx^  I  suppose)  ;  “  ‘  Hebraics  with 
Dr.  Danz  ;  Homiletics  with  Dr.  Weisseiiborn  ;  Pastorale  (not  Pastoral 
Poetry,  but  the  Art  of  Pastorship)  and  Morale  with  Dr.  Buddmiis.’” 
(There,  your  Majesty! — what  a  glimse,  as  into  infinite  extinct  (’on- 
tinents,  filled  with  ponderous  thorny  inanities,  invincible  nasal  drawling 
of  didactic  Titans,  and  the  awful  attempt  to  spin,  on  all  manner  of 
wheels,  road-harness  out  of  split  cobwebs  :  Hoorn  !  Hoom-m-m  !  Har¬ 
ness  not  to  be  had  on  those  terms.  Let  the  dreary  Limbus  close  again, 
till  the  general  Day  of  Judgment  for  all  this.) 

k  ing  (glad  to  get  out  of  the  Limbus).  “  ‘  Were  things  as  wild  then 
at  Jena,  in  your  time,  ns  of  old,  when  the  Students  were  forever  sen  fil¬ 
ing  and  ruffling,  and  the  couplet  went: 

‘  I  Ter  kommt  von  Jena  nnycschlayen,  ‘ 

J)er  hat  I'on  yros.tcn  Gliick  zu  sayen. 

‘  He  that  comes  from  Jena  sine  hvllo^ 

Ho  may  think  himself  a  lucky  fellow  ?’  ” 

Linst  nharth.  “  ‘  That  sort  of  folly  is  gone  (piite  out  of  fashion  ;  and 
a  man  can  lead  a  silent  and  (piiet  life  there,  just  as  at  other  Universities, 
if  he  will  attend  to  the  J>ic,  cur  hicY^'^  (or  know  what  his  real 
errand  is).  “  ‘  In  my  time  their  Serene  lligncsscs,  the  Nursing-fathers 
of  the  University  Acadtmite), — of  the  Ernestine  Line’” 

(Weiinar-tiotha  Highnesses,  that  is),  “  ‘  were  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  Unfflers  {Peumoisten),  Ib'iiowners  as  they  are  called,  who  made  so 
much  disturbance,  sent  to  Eisenach  to  lie  in  the  Wartburg  awhile; 
there  they  learned  to  be  quiet.’  (Clock  strikes  twelve, — dinner-time  ot 
Majesty). 
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Kmg.  “  ‘  Now  I  must  "o:  thoy  nro  waitiii"  for  thc’ir  soup'  (and  so 
ends  dialogue  for  tlie  present).  I>id  the  King  hid  me  wait.> 

“  \\  hen  we  gol  out  of  the  (ilarden,”  says  l.insenharth,  silent  on  this 
])oint,  “  the  tour  ( )tHet‘rs  were  still  tlu'rt*  upon  the  Ks])lauad(* ’’  (('aptains 
of  (luard  helike);  “  tiiey  went  into  the  Palace  with  the  King” — clearly 
meaning  to  dine  with  his  Majesty. 

“  r  remain(‘il  standing  on  the  Esplanade.  For  twenty-seven  hours 
1  had  not  tastcal  tood  :  not  a  farthing  in  (of  priueipie  or  interest) 

“to  p't  bread  with;  1  had  waded  twTiity  mih'S  hither,  iu  a  sjiltiy 
morning,  through  the  sand.  Not  a  dilKcult  thing  to  keep  down  laughter 
in  su(di  cireumstHinces  I  ” — Poor  soul;  hut  the  Royal  mind  is  human 
too. — “  In  this  tremor  of  my  heart,  there  came  a  Juimmar-hmimr^^ 
(Soldier- Valet,  Valet  rediictal  to  his  simplest  expression)  “  out  of  the 
J*alaee,  and  asked,  ‘  Where  is  the  man  that  was  with  my  King  ’  [^meinem 
Juhiig, — M// Kirig  j)artieularly  ?)  ‘  in  the  (larden  ’  I  unswert'd  ‘  Uerel^ 
And  he  led  mo  into  the  Schloss,  to  a  large  Room,  where  page's,  lackeys, 
and  Kammer-hussars  were  about.  My  Kammer-hussar  took  me  to  a 
little  table,  excellently  furnished  ;  with  soup,  beef;  likewise  carp 
dri  ssed  with  garden-salad,  likewise  game  with  cueumher-salad  ;  hreail, 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  salt  were  all  thi're  ’  (and  I  with  an  appetite  of 
twenty-seven  hours ;  1  too  was  then').  “  My  hussar  set  me  ii  chair, 
said  :  ‘  This  that  is  on  the  table,  the  King  has  (uah'ied  to  he  served  for 
you  (/A//j)  :  you  are  to  eat  your  fill  and  mind  nobody ;  and  1  am  to 
serve.  Shar]),  then,  fall  to  !  ’ — I  was  greatly  astonished,  and  knew  not 
wliat  to  do;  least  of  all  could  it  couu'  into  my  lu'ad  that  the  King’s 
Kammer-hussar,  who  waited  on  his  MaJ<‘sty,  should  wait  on  me.  I 
jiressed  him  to  sit  by  me  ;  hut  as  he  lefusial,  1  did  as  hidden  ;  sat  down, 
look  my  spoon,  and  went  at  it  with  a  will  {fvisch) ! 

“  The  hussar  took  the  beef  from  the  table,  set  it  on  the  charcoal  dish 
(to  keep  it  hot  till  wantc<i) ;  h<*  did  the  like  with  the  fish,  and  roast 
gaiiK' ;  and  pound  me  out  wine  and  beer  ”  (was  (‘ver  such  a  lucky  Rar- 
inccide)  ?  “I  ate  and  drank  till  I  had  abundantly  enough.  Pessmt, 
confectionery,  what  I  could, — a  plateful  of  hig  black  cherries,  and  a 
plateful  of  ])eurs,  my  w’uiting  man  wraj)j)ed  in  paper,  and  stuffed  them 
into  my  pockets,  to  be  a  refreshment  on  the  way  liome.  And  so  I  rose? 
from  the  Royal  table  ;  and  thanki'd  (lod  and  the  King  in  my  heart, 
that  I  had  so  gloriously  dined,”  hrrrtivh  “gloriously”  at  last.  Poor 
excellent  down  trodden  Linsenharth,  one’s  heart  oja  ns  to  him,  not  one’s 
larder  only. 

“  The  hussar  took  away.  At  that  moment  a  Secretary  ciime  ;  hnmght 
me  a  sealed  Order  (Rescript)  to  the  Pakhof  at  Rcrlin,  with  my  (  ertifi- 
cates  (7c«P‘;/;awni),  and  the  J’ass ;  told  down  on  the  fable  five  Tail- 
ducats  (^Schu'(inz-dtik(i-ton)f  ami  a  fiold  Friedrich  under  flam  ’  about 
y/.  10#.,  1  think;  bett<‘r  than  10/.  of  our  day  to  a  common  man,  and 
better  than  100/.  to  a  Linsenharth), — “saying.  The  Kiiig  sent  me  this 
to  take  me  home  to  Rerlin  again. 

“  And  if  the  hu.ssar  took  me  into  ,he  Palace,  it  w.is  now  the  Secretjiry 
that  took  me  out  again.  And  there,  yoked  witli  six  horses,  stood  a 
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royal  Pro viant- wagon  ;  which  having  led  me  to,  the  Secretary  said  : 

‘  You  people,  the  King  haii  given  order  you  are  to  take  this  stranger  to 
Berlin,  and  also  to  accept  no  drink-money  from  him.’  1  again,  through 
the  llerrn  Secretanum,  testified  my  most  submissive  thankfulness  for 
all  Royal  graciousneses ;  took  my  place,  and  rolled  away. 

**  On  reaching  Berlin,  I  went  at  once  to  the  Packhof,  straight  to  the 
oflfice-room,” — standing  more  erect  this  time, — “  and  handcnl  them  my 
Royal  Rescript.  The  Hoad  man  opened  the  seal ;  in  reading,  he  changed 
colour,  went  from  pale  to  red ;  said  nothing,  and  gave  it  to  the  second 
man  to  read.  The  second  put  on  his  spectacles  ;  read,  and  gjive  it  tlie 
third.  However,  he  ”  (the  Head  man)  rallied  himself  at  last :  I  was 
to  come  forward,  and  be  so  good  as  to  write  a  quittance  (receipt), 

‘  That  I  had  received,  for  my  400  thalers  all  in  batzen,  the  same  sum 
in  Brandenburg  coin,  ready  down,  without  the  least  di'duction.’  My 
cash  was  at  once  accurately  paid.  And  thereupon  the  Steward  was 
ordered.  To  go  with  me  to  the  White  Swan  in  the  Jiidenstrasse,  and  pay 
what  I  owed  there,  whatever  my  score  was.  For  which  end  they  gave 
him  twenty-four  thalers  ;  and  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  was  to  come 
and  get  more.”  On  these  high  terms  Linsenbarth  marched  out  of  the 
Packhof  for  the  second  time ;  the  sublime  head  of  him  (not  turned 
cither)  sweeping  the  very  stars, 

“  That  was  what  the  King  had  meant  when  he  said,  ‘  You  shall  have 
your  money  back  and  intiTcst  too  videlicet ^  that  the  Packhof  was  to 
pay  my  expenses  at  the  White  Swan.  The  score,  however,  was  only 
10  thaler,  4  groschen,  6  pfennigs”  (30  shillings,  5  pence,  and  2  or 
perhaps  3  quarter-farthings),  “  for  what  1  had  run  up  in  eight  weeks” — 
an  uncommonly  frugal  rate  of  board,  for  a  man  skilled  in  Hermeneutics, 
Hebraics,  Polemics,  Thetics,  Exegetics,  Pastorale,  Morale  (and  Practical 
Christianity  and  the  Philosophy  of  Zeno,  carried  to  perfection,  or  nearly 
so) !  “  And  herewith  this  troubled  History  had  its  desired  finish.” 

.\nd  our  gray- whiskered,  raw-boned,  great-hearted  Candidatus  lay  down 
to  sleep,  at  the  White  Swan ;  probably  the  happiest  man  in  all  Berlin, 
for  the  time  being. 

And  this  story  of  the  poor  Inuscnbarth  is  truly  a  most  pleasant 
story  and  shapers  into  a  complete  little  romance ;  the  poor  honest 
old  pi'dagogue  tinislied  his  days  in  that  kind  of  work,  but 
thought  it  worth  while  before  lie  died  to  relate  the  story  of  his 
interview  with  the  grout  King.  This  story  illustrates  in  a  very 
pretty  manner  the  disjx^sition  there  was  in  P'rederick  to  see  all 
men  for  himself;  he  placed  liimself  in  the  way  of  men  and 
lookeil  right  through  them.  Another  of  these  pleasant  illus¬ 
trations  occurs  in  the  King’s  short  incognito  run  to  Holland  in 
17'V).  He  gave  himself  out  as  a  musiciuii  of  tlie  King  of  I’olainl, 
und  travelling  on  the  wav  to  Utrecht  he  fell  in  with  Heiirv  do 
Uatt,  whom  ho  afterwards  appointed  as  Irctcur  du  Iioi.  He 
Catt  was  a  poor  Swiss,  aged  twenty-seven,  born  near  Geneva, 
sick  in  body  and  sick  in  purse  and  out  upon  a  holiday — low 
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spirited  enough,  rather  cross  because  although  in  infirm  health 
he  could  not  get  into  the  cabin  as  it  was  all  engaged — the 
weather  was  fine,  and  after  some  time  there  stopped  upon  the 
deck  out  of  the  cabin,  a  man  in  cinnamon  coloured  coat  with 


gold  button  holes — in  black  wig,  with  face  and  coat  considerably 
dusted  with  Spanish  snuff,  “lie  looked  fixedly  at  me,”  says 
de  Catt,  “  for  some  time,  then  said  without  further  preface  ‘  who 
“are  you  ?  ^  The  manner  of  the  little  cinnamon  coated  man 
did  not  please  de  Catt,  so  he  adopted  a  more  courteous  tone  and 
said — but  as  tlic  interview  reully  furnishes  a  good  side-light 
into  Frederick's  character,  and  illustrates  his  incessant  ais- 
position  to  secretiveness  and  affability,  de  Catt  shall  tell  the 
story  for  himself. 


“  ‘  Como  in  here  to  me,  ^lonsieur!  You  will  bo  bettor  hen*  than  in 
the  stecraj^o,  amid  the  tobacco-smoke.^  This  polite  address  put  an  en»l 
to  all  anger ;  and  as  the  singular  iiiaiincr  of  the  man  excited  my  curi¬ 
osity,  1  took  advantage  of  his  invitation.  We  sat  down,  and  b(‘gHn  to 
speak  confidentially  with  one  another. 

“  Mlo  you  see  the  man  in  the  garden  yonder,  sitting  smoking  his 
pipe?’  said  he  to  me:  ‘That  man,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  is  not 
happy.’ — *  I  know  not,’  answered  1  :  ‘  hut  it  seems  to  mo,  until  one 
knows  a  man,  and  is  completely  acquainted  with  his  situation  and  Ids 
way  of  thought,  one  cannot  possibly  determine  whether  ho  is  happy  or 
unhaj)py.’ 

“  My  gentleman  admitted  this’’  (very  good-natured  !);  ‘and  led  the 
conversation  on  the  Dutch  (lovernment.  Jlo  criticised  it — probably  to 
bring  me  to  speak.  I  did  speak  ;  and  gave  him  frankly  to  know  that 
he  was  not  perfectly  instructed  in  the  thing  he  was  criticising — ‘  You 
are  right,’  answered  he  ‘one  can  only  criticise  what  oni'is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ’ — He  now  began  to  sp<‘ak  of  Ueligion ;  and  with 
eloquent  tongue  to  recount  what  mischiefs  Scholastic  riiilosophy  had 
brought  upon  the  world  ;  then  tried  to  prove  that  (Veation  was  impos¬ 
sible.’  At  this  last  point  1  stood  out  in  opposition.  ‘  Hut  how  can 
one  create  Something  out  of  Nothing?’  sjiid  he.  ‘That  is  not  the 
question,’  answerc'd  1 ;  ‘  the  question  is.  Whether  such  u  being  as  God 
can  or  cannot  give  existence  to  what  has  yet  none.’  He  seemed  em¬ 
barrassed,  and  added,  ‘but  the  Universe  is  eternal.’ — ‘You  are  in  a 
circle,’  said  I  ;  ‘how  will  you  get  out  of  it?’ — ‘I  skip  over  it,’  said 
he,  laughing  ;  and  then  began  to  speak  of  other  things. 

“  *  What  form  of  OovcTument  do  you  reckon  the  best?’  inquired  he, 
among  other  things.  ‘  The  monarchic,  if  the  King  is  just  and 
enlightened.’ — ‘Very  well,’  answered  he;  ‘but  whera-will  you  find 
Kings  of  that  sort?’  And  tliereupon  went  into  such  a  sally  u|>on 
Kings,  as  could  not  in  the  least  lead  mo  to  the  supi)osition  that  he  was 
one.  In  tho  end  ho  expressed  pity  for  them,  that  lh(;y  could  not  know 
the  sweets  of  friendship ;  and  cited  on  the  occasion  these  verses  (his 
own,  1  suppose) : 
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‘  AmitUt  plaisir  des  grander  dmes ; 

Amitii,  que  leg  Roi«y  ces  illustres  ingratsy 

Sont  assez  malheureux  de  ne  connaitre  pas  !  ’ 

*  1  have  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  Kings/  said  1 ;  ‘  but  to 
judge  by  what  one  has  read  in  History  of  several  of  them,  I  shoiild 
believe,  Monsieur,  that  you,  on  the  whole,  are  right/ — ‘  Ahy  ouiy  only 
I  am  right ;  1  know  the  gentlemen !  * 

“  We  now  got  to  speak  of  Literature.  The  stranger  expressed  him- 
Bolf  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Racine.  A  droll  incident  happened 
during  our  dialogue.  My  gentleman  wanted  to  let  down  a  little  sash 
window  and  couldn’t  manage  it.  ‘You  don’t  understand  that,’  said  1 ; 

‘  let  me  do  that.’  1  tritnl  to  get  it  down  ;  but  succeeded  no  bt‘tter  than 
he.  ‘  Monsieur,’  said  he,  ‘  allow  me  to  remark,  on  my  side,  that  you, 
upon  my  honour,  understand  as  little  of  it  as  1 !  ’ — ‘  That  is  true,  and 
1  beg  your  pardon ;  1  was  too  rash  in  accusing  you  of  want  of  exj)ert- 
ne.ss.’ — ‘  Were  you  ever  in  (Jermany  ?’  he  now  asked  me.  ‘Ko;  but 
1  slmuld  like  to  make  that  journey :  I  am  very  curious  to  see  the 
rru.'isian  States,  and  their  King,  of  whom  one  hears  so  much.’  And 
now  1  began  to  launch  out  on  Friedrich’s  actions;  but  he  interrupted 
me  rapidly,  with  the  words:  ‘Nothing  more  of  Kings,  Monsieur! 
AVhat  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?  We  wdll  spend  the  rest  of  our 
voyage  on  more  agreeable  and  cheering  objects.’  And  now  he  spoke 
of  the  Ix'st  of  all  possible  worlds ;  and  maintained  that  in  our  I’lanet 
Earth,  there  was  more  Evil  than  Good.  1  maintained  the  contrary 
and  this  disputes  brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage. 

“  On  quitting  me,  he  said,  ‘  I  hope.  Monsieur,  you  will  leave  me 
your  name :  1  am  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance ;  ])erhaps 
we  shall  see  one  another  again.’  I  repli(‘d,  as  was  iitting,  to  the  com¬ 
pliment  ;  and  begged  him  to  excuse  me  for  contradicting  him  a  little. 

‘  Ascribe  this,’  I  concluded,  ‘  to  the  ill-humour  which  various  little 
journeys  I  had  to  make  in  these  days  have  given  me.’  I  then  told 
him  my  name,  and  we  parted.  Farted  to  meet  again  ;  and  live  together 
for  about  twenty  years.” 

Such  inelo-draumtie  touelics  complete  the  portrait  of  the  man. 
AV  e  might  know  him  as  the  conqueror  at  Fouteiioy'  and  IIolicu 
Friedburg,  and  as  the  strong  governor  of  his  nation ;  but  dex's 
not  this  method  of  placing  himself  >vhere  he  coidd  talk  with, 
and  know,  humble  men,  give  one  also  a  conception  of  the  reality 
there  was  in  the  man  himself?  The  volume  closes  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ten  years  peace,  the  commencement  of  the 
seven  years  w'ar ;  but  vve  have  said  sufficient  to  introduce  the 
volume  to  our  readers  wealthy  in  ever}^  wav  as  must  be  any 
volume  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 


Our  Book  Ciuh, 
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riBlOI  SANDS  of  readers  delighted  with  the  ‘‘Near  and 
1  Heavenly  Horizons/^  will  jj^ive  a  hearty  preetin^to  Jfu/uun 
Stu/ucfis.  By  the  Couutefia  de  Gaspariu,  (Strahan  and  Co.)  It 
>vill  not,  wo  believe,  make  so  many  friends  as  the  earlier  work, 
nor  will  it  so  effeetively  affect  the  hearts  of  its  readers.  The 
theme  of  the  volume  is  indeed  that  of  all  others  we  should  have 
supposed  Madam  De  Oasparin  able  to  touch  with  ]>owcr,  and, 
of  coui'se,  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  write  many  ])ap^'s  without 
saying  many  things,  not  less  true  than  beautiiul ;  but  in  this 
volume  a  Frenchified,  sentimental  manner,  too  apparent  before, 
becomes  sometimes  alike  wearying  in  effect  and  really  vicious 
ill  style.  We  have  not  here  the  jdeasant  narrative  with  the 
half  concealed  and  half  revealed  parable,  although  we  have  still, 
and  often,  the  touch  of  charming  natural  description  and  word 
painting,  as  in  the  following  recurrence  to  a  very  freipient 
image  of  life. 

As  1  sit  writing,  the  lake  stretohos  out  before  luy  eyes,  calm,  shite- 
coloured,  in  that  pristine  inornin"  peace  and  freshness  that  no  other 
hour  of  the  day  will  restore  to  it.  There  is  hardly  a  wrinkle  to  disturb 
the  transparency  of  the  surface  ;  hardly  one  ff  those  lonjif,  slow  undula¬ 
tions — caused,  one  would  say,  by  some  sip^h  from  the  deep  heart  of  the 
waters — to  rise  gently,  and,  swelling  on  from  distance  to  distance,  come 
at  last  to  wet  the  little  pebbles  on  the  shore.  The  snowy  mountains, 
lialf  folded  in  mist,  rather  allow  their  pyramids  to  be  gu(‘ssed  than 
seen  ;  the  opjiosite  side  still  sleeps  beneath  the  vapours  that  mufflo 
every  sound.  A  boat  approaches  languidly  and  leisurely;  its  two 
large  sails  have  met  some  wandering  breath,  they  are  slightly  swelled; 
their  exact  triangle  stamls  out  against  the  soft  background ;  the  one 
catching  the  light  is  white  and  dazzling  as  an  angel’s  wing;  the  other, 
entirely  in  shade,  is  grey  and  dull,  and  the  limpidity  of  the  water 
reflects  alike — ^justs  disturbing  them  with  a  slight  shiver — both  the 
bright  and  the  sombre  outline. 

It  sr'cms  to  me  us  though  that  boat  were  hearing  my  life  away. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  too  glide  on,  one  wing  in  the  light,  another  in  the 
shade.  When  night  comes — before  then,  perhaps — those  folded  sails 
w’ill  no  longer  go  in  (piest  of  the  breeze;  the  bright  sun  will  no  longer 
shine  on  them;  the  passing  cloud,  the  gloom  of  the  dull  day  will  touch 
them  no  more;  they  will  not  have  left  the  fainWst  image  on  the  depths 
that  once  reflected  them;  not  a  ripple  of  the  water  will  tell  of  their 
passage ;  other  boats  will  come,  then  others ;  they  too  will  disappear ; 
w  hile  the  lake  wdll  keep  its  eternal  beauty. 

Again, 
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Haye  you  ever  heard  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  ?  If  so,  you  remember 
that  gloom  brooding  over  the  world,  and  that  voice  rising  through  the 
silence  with  accents  of  despairing  energy.  You  hear  those  groans  that 
wander  through  the  solitudes,  and  that  cry  of  tho  earth  iu  distress, 
which  pierces  the  air,  traverses  space,  and  shakes  the  skies :  ‘  AVhen 
will  the  night  be  past  ?  ’ 

Above  the  tumult  of  nature,  above  the  clash  of  w’eapons,  in  tears,  as 
beneath  laughter,  we  hear  it  still.  This  is  the  cry  of  all  tender,  all 
broken  hearts ;  of  all  who"  are  unhappy,  all  who  believe  themselvos 
happy.  This  is  what  the  insane  keep  calling  aloud,  w  hat  the  wise 
murmur,  what  perhaps  even  the  fallen,  the  lost  soul  repeats  un¬ 
consciously  ;  this' is  the  language  of  the  seekers  after  truth,  the  lovers 
of  the  ideal ;  the  shuddering^ question  of  lamentable  sadness,  the  hope- 
thrilled  sigh  of  sadness  which  is  beautiful.’ 

It  is  only  the  sad  who  have  these  vehemencies  of  aspiration. 

Then  after  an  interval  which  makes  our  pulse  stand  still,  as  though 
emptiness  prevailed,  as  though  in  all  the  ruined  universe  there  was 
nothing  that  could  reply  to  that  supreme  invocation, — n  transport  of 
victo’*y  bursts  forth ;  the  choir  of  angels  fills  the  air ;  words,  light,  all 
ray  out  at  once. 

The  night  is  past!  this  is  what  they  proclaim.  The  night  is  past, 
the  day  is  here  ! 

Out  feeling  is,  that  the  sentiment  and  fancy  have  too  much 
share  in  these  words  ;  they  have  more  prettiness  than  power,  yet 
such  words  as  the  following  tell  the  truth  to  us. 

Do  you  remember  the  Miserere  in  the  Sistinc  Chapel  ?  At  each  verse 
a  light  is  put  out,  tho  chant  >vail8  on,  the  sadder  as  the  darkness  grows 
deejMir.  It  is  just  so ;  an  affection,  a  faculty,  happiness,  sorrow,  all 
disappears.  Man,  sitting  in  the  unpeopled  night,  laments,  turns  back 
to  watch  the  fair  images  which  are  fading  one  by  one  away.  Then 
when  all  the  lights  are  quenched  and  gone,  and  when  the  darkness, 
settling  dowm,  no  longer  lets  us  catch  even  a  few  flitting  forms,  then  a 
voice  begins  to  chant.  Alone,  clear,  triumphant,  it  sings  the  power  of 
the  God  of  Resurrections.  The  man  rises,  he  has  understood  it  all,  he 
sots  out  again  on  his  way. 

As  to  the  subject  /Inman  Sadness^  it  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  age  ;  the  world  was,  wo  suppose,  never  so  sad-hearted  be¬ 
fore,  because  never  before  oppressed  by  so  heavy  a  burden  of 
consciousness ;  and  Madam  l)e  Gaspariii  has  struck  many  of 
its  chords  and  causes.  But  tlie  style  is  elliptical  and  broken, 
and  the  method  of  the  book  appeals  more  to  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  than  the  thoughts  of  the  reader.  We  have  also  noticed 
several  passages  in  which  there  is  a  freedom  in  referring  to  the 
name  of  God  which  is  not  to  our  taste.  But  we  must  not  be 
supposed  to  speak  only  in  a  censorious  and  critical  tone ;  the 
volume  must  touch  and  charm  the  heart  of  many  readers.  Many 
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will  read  In  Soul  Torture'*  a  very  feeling  exliibition  of  one  of 
the  most  coniinon  diseases  ot  our  day,  morbid  misery — or  Iho 
state  in  wbieh  doubt  no  longer  approaebes  the  spirit  as  a  fencing- 
master,  but  as  a  duellist  in  dire  earnest.  8o  also  “  ireurim^at'* 
contains  some  words  of  which  most  readers  will  feel  the  force. 

1  he  fact  is  that  our  age  itselt  is  oppressive.  Time  arrives,  its  hands 
full  of  business,  claims,  ideas,  shakes  them  down  upon  us,  ami  buries 
us  beneath  tliem.  Time  is  no  longer  that  aged  man  with  broad  wings, 
a  watch-clock  hanging  at  his  waist  which  went  with  much  ado,  taking 
twelve  good  mouths  to  make  the  round  of  the  sun.  Time  is  now  an 
engine-driver,  mounted  upon  the  locomotive,  that  he  urges  at  high- 
pressure  speed ;  the  train  follows,  truck  after  truck  laden  with  mer. 
chandise;  they  groan  and  grind  along  the  rails,  but  for  all  that  they  go 
fast.  At  every  station,  otlicials  throw  bales  upon  the  stage ;  they  load, 
unload,  bring  and  take  away;  I  even  think  they  bring  more  than  they 
take  away;  and  in  this  general  fever,  beneath  this  accumulation,  our 
body  which  was  not  built  for  it,  bends  and  breaks  down. 

The  epoch  is  out  of  proportion ;  between  its  exigencies  and  our 
faculties  there  is  a  sort  of  discrepancy  that  wears  us  out. 

Another  picture. 

The  family  were  in  easy  circumstances.  But  a  cousin,  perhaps  a 
brother,  makes  a  good  speculation  on  *  Change  or  in  man  iage  (allow  me 
the  expression),  and  being  a  good-hearted  fellow,  he  continues  to  visit 
his  relations.  Wealth  comes  to  beat  with  its  golden  waves  round  the 
walls  of  the  modest  home.  They  lave  it  without  entering.  8oon  they 
will  overthrow;  meanwhile  they  sap  it. 

Formerly  in  those  snug  little  rooms  the  family  dreams  were  of  giving 
a  little  party  to  a  few  friends,  of  taking  a  walk  in  the  gardens,  of 
spending  a  whole  Sunday  in  the  country  when  the  month  of  May  came 
round.  They  dreamed  of  anniversaries,  of  a  beautiful  rose-tree  to  be 
bought  secretly ;  dreamed  of  a  silk  gown,  the  first,  the  only  one,  to  bo 
given  to  a  wife  on  New  Year’s  Day,  after  twelve  months  of  economy. 
There  were  dreams  too  of  charity,  th(^  best  of  all :  of  a  heap  of  wcmxI 
placed  upon  some  hearth  where  the  wild  wind  howls;  of  a  basket  of 
bread  hidden  in  an  empty  cupboard  ;  of  pleasures  devised  for  those  who 
have  only  the  monotony  of  their  sufferings;  a  singing  bird  to  make  a 
garret  cheerful ;  a  fine  toy,  with  bright  colours,  put  into  little  hands 
that  never  held  anything  but  what  was  ngly  or  dirty  before.  Now, 
however,  other  dreams  issue  from  the  ivory  gate.  In  these  new  dreams 
is  heard  the  rapid  stroke  of  the  upholsterer’s  hammer,  the  metallic  ring 
of  gold  piled  on  gold;  the  deafening  tumult  of  the  hall-nmm,  and  that 
rustling  of  gorgeous  fabrics  at  a  hundred  francs  the  yard,  which  drowns 
indeed  more  modest  voices,— the  voice  of  love,  the  voice  of  pity,  but 
infuses  mortal  vexation  into  the  heart  ot  other  women. 

As  to  the  husband,  he  is  no  longer  dreamed  of  at  all.  As  to  tlio 
poor,  let  them  get  on  as  they  can ;  whoever  nunuins  mouth-open  and 
empty  is  an  idler  who  has  not  known  how  to  fill  it.  lo-duy,  to-morrow 
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is  here ;  we  demand  from  them  positive  enjoyments,  they  insist  upon 
ready  money.  Soon  come  hours  of  desperate  searches  in  coffers  emptied 
out;  of  debate  between  actual  want  and  insatiable  desire..  The  moral 
being  is  not  only  dislocated,  but  perverted.' 

Formerly  it  was  looked  upon  as  quite  natural  that  there  ’should  bo 
high  positions  and  low.  In  those  days  people  lived  on  where  God  had 
6t*cn  good  to  put  'them  ;  cue  did  'one’s  best ;  some  rolled  in  carriages, 
others  walked.  If  the  latter  were  a 'little  splashed  now  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand  they  enjoyed  the  sunshine  more  thoroughly ;  there  was 
happint  88  for  every  one.  At  the  present  time  there  is  none,  except  at 
the  bottom  of  a  money-bag. 

AVe  trust  wc  have  said  enough,  notwithstanding  some  excep¬ 
tion,  to  show  that  there  is  much  material  in  the  volume  for 
thought  and  feeling — many  places  in  which  the  reader  will 
feel  the  writer  knows  the  heart  of  the  age. 

A  STRANGELY  put  together  book,  is  Hidden  Springs; 

hjf  Joseph  Parker,  Cavendish  Chapel,  Manchester. 

(EnKlerick  Pitman.)  Whether  we  see  or  not,~wc  fancy  most 
readers  will  not  sec  the  propriety  of  the  nevertheless  very 
striking  title.  The  volume  is  composed  of  sermons,  outlines 
and  hints,  a  section  called  Telegrams  and  Praijers.  AVc  said  it 
was  a  strangely  put  together  volume.  Among  the  sermons  is 
insert  I'd  what  Dr.  Parker  culls  a  homiletic  analgsis,  and  a  very 
good  aiuilysis  it  is  ;  he  has  a  very  direct  way  of  thinking,  and, 
so  frecpiently,  a  very  forcible  veny  of  speaking  that  we  must 
marvel  he  does  not  mend  his  style.  Several  of  the  sermons  are 
impressive,  not  only  in  their  titles  but  in  their  whole  matter 
and  treatment.  Great  Purposes,  and  Inferruptive  Voices,  is  a 
suggestive  key  note;  so  also,  an  admirable  sermon  on  The 
Theology  of  Money;  and  so  also,  Post  humous  Influence.  We 
Indieve  this  is  quite  the  best  literary  thing  Dr.  Parker  has  done 
yet,  and  for  a  pre-eminently  useful  man,  who  in  a  vast  city  tills 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  with  abounding  force  and  light,  a 
reviewer  should  hold  his  pen  in  a  certain  measure  of  respect  when 
he  is  yet  not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  extent  of  literary  com¬ 
mendation.  Y  e  could  siiy  to  Dr.  Parker,  -Why  put  a  book  to¬ 
gether  in  bits  like  that  before  us?  j  It  is  like  a*  great  pulpit  quilt* 
full  of  odds  and  ends,  not  a  volume  of  sermons,, not  a  volume 
of  pulpit  tlioughts,  but  a  something  comjwsed  of  these  with 
some  other  things,  the  “Telegrams*^  and  the  Prayers”  which 
do  not  sei'iu  to  Ix'long  to  either  class.  In  saying  tins,  we  desire 
neither  to  speak  discourttiously  nor  ungenerously.  Dr.  I’arker 
luis  great  |)ower,  much  force,  and  a  way  of  putting  things  having 
all  the  impressiveness  and  suddenness  of  an  original  view  ol  a 
text  or  a  truth.  In  all  his  works  and  Tike  Hidden  Springs  is  no 
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exception,  ho  seems  to  lie  desirous  to  speak  forcihly,  but  fails 
to  speak  naturally  ;  lie  colours  too  much,  far  too  inueh,  and  uses 
so  many  words  for  the  expression  of  a  simple  seutimeut,  that  ho 
gives  us  the  iiupressioii  ot  a  man  to  whom  thought  is  of  uo  use 
unless  inflated.  And  yet  he  says,  and  the  volume  is  full  of 
many  such  sayings,  “  The  rocket  splutters  out  all  its  emjity 
“  secrets  at  once,  the  stars  have  not  told  all  their  storv  vet.” 
Wo  do  not  like  such  paragraphs  as  the  following — 

The  sepulchre  of  the  faithful  is  the  womb  of  If  ope.  The  ccinctory 
of  the  church  is  the  cradle  of  Faith.  The  blood-pools  of  pcrsi'ciitioii 
are  the  stimulants  of  l^ve. 

Haste  ye  to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  foibiddinj;ly  shake  j’our  puny 
fist  in  the  face  of  the  sun ;  w  ith  (juick  step  rush  to  the  ooiust,  and  order 
the  everlasting  tide  into  silence:  and  when  the  sun  retires  ludbro  your 
frown,  and  the  sea-pnlso  pauses  at  your  bidding,  then  take  heart,  you 
may  prevent  Christ  “  departing  into  (lalilee  !  ” 

Nor  such  paragraphs  as  tlie  following,  and  on  such  a  subject — 
the  syunpathy  and  the  tenderness  of  Jesus. 

Wo  have  fidlovvship  in  our  sutfering,  a  fellowship  that  is  mastery. 
Are  you  in  Getlisemano ?  Do  the  winds  howl  drearily  around  you? 
Is  it  a  seven-fold  darkness  that  shuts  out  the  light  of  the  stars?  Ah 
me  I  I  know  full  well  the  meaning  of  your  gnait  suffering;  the  inm 
hath  been  crushed  through  my  own  swelling  heart,  and  I  can  thendbro 
sympathize  v.’ith  'the  children  of  grief.  Yon  say  you  hear  the  npproaidi 
of  the  ruffian  hand,  and  that  tho  flare  of  the  traitor’s  torch  falls  upon 
your  drenched  check.  True.  Yet,  conrag(‘.  .Snatch  that  torch  from 
Ills  grasp,  hold  it  to  the  ground — close  !  What  seo  yc  ?  A  footprint? 
Ay  !  Aliy  inscription?  Ay  !  Head  it^ — dash  off  the  new  starting  tear, 
and  read!  Speak  aloud!  KelVain  not!  “  Jle  of  good  clutT,  1  have 
overcome.”  Why  it  is  tho  footprint  of  Christ!  He  has  been  standing 
just  where  you  arc  ! 

We  do  not  doubt  from  many  bints  given  to  us  in  this  volume 
that  Dr.  Parker  must  be  an  instructive  proaclior,  and  an  intn'pid 
and  forcible  worker.  Would  he  but  tone  the  temiK*rat\in'  of 
his  speech,  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  tieiy  steoils  ;  at  any  rate, 
when  he  ventures  into  pnnt,  for  we  can  (piile  Ix’lieve  that  this 
force  and  swell  of  expression  may  aid  pulpit  (‘ffwf,  but  the 
writer  gains  by  a  more  tender  and  iiiHinuating  grace.  And 
now,  we  can  assure  oiir  readers  that  it  they  lay  down  this 
volume  and  derive  nothing  from  it,  this  lias  not  Ixsm  our  case, 
nor  is  it  tho  author^s  fault.  The  very  faults  of  the  writer  grow 
from  a  too  resolute  and  confident  in4e]X‘iidenee  of  thought  and 
manner.  He  assails  texts  as  a  geologist  assails  rf»eks,  sinit<*s 
them,  breaks  them  oj)cn,  but  often  lays  bare  some  very  iiitenvst- 
ing  and  memuniblo  secret.  Thus, — 
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Does  the  Bible  contradict  itself  when  it  says,'  Thy  loving-kindnesses 
have  been  ever  of  and  that  *‘they  are  neiv  every  morning?/* 
Beautiful  is  the  conjunction  of  old  and  new.  Time  is  old,  but  m&rning 
is  young:  light  is  ancient  as  eternity,  but  sunrise, is  new  every  day  : 
duration  goes  on  for  ever,  but  the  sunniest  June  never  lived  longer  than 
a  month. 

The  church  that  fears  stoning  is  useless  for  practical  purposes ;  it 
may  be  ornamental,  but  its  beauty  is  perishable. 

Without  root-forces  we  shall  die.  In  friendship,  in  business,  in 
speech,  in  religion,  there  must  ever  be  more  than  is  seen.  The  mightiest 
agents  are  working  in  secret.  God  himself  is  the  Invisible. 

Thine  is  the  hingdonif  and  the  jjowerj  and  the  glory,  for  ever." — 
Mutt.  vi.  13. 

Is  not  this  word  ‘‘  thine"  a  word  expressive  of  selfishness  ?  Thme 
the  kingdom,  Thine  the  power,  Thine  the  glory  !  Thus  all  is  made 
God’s!  What  then?  All  is  His  hy  right.  Yet  what  we  foolishly 
think  to  be  selfishness  is,  in  reality,  .infinite  generosity!  How  so? 
Though  the  last  pronoun  is  thim,  yet  the  first,  is  our  !  The  kingdom 
is  His,  the  power  is  His,  the  glory  is  His,  but  lie  himself  is  ouks  !  “Owr 
Father — Thine  is  the  kingdom.^*  Thus  all  things  are  yours." 

Thus  it  will  bo  seen,  that  if  Dr.  Parker  somethnes  expresses 
himself  in  a  manner  which  we  havo  before  now.  (hired  to  speak 
of  as  turgid,  he  can  also  express  best  trutlm  in  a  siinjde,  clear 
fashion.  Wo  trust  that  all  that  seems  objectionable  in  his  style 
will  burn  out,  and  leave  the  simply  useful,  earnest  man.  In 
that  case,  he  w  ill  not  have  occasion  again  to  say  to  us,  ‘‘  I  have 
“  heard  tho  lioness  rend  tho  forest  wlicn  bereaved  of  her  young. 
“  I  have  seen  tho  eagle’s  eye  flash  fire  as  it  gazed  on  its  plun- 

dered  nest.'*  Oh,  Dr.  Parker,  we  should  not  tell  stories  even 
when  ^ 

“  Imaginatioifs  utmost  stretch, 

“  In  wouder  dies  away.”  ,,  j 

’j^OT  so  likely’  to  strike  the  popular  mind,  or  to  take  in  forcible 
-Ll  captivity’  a  vast  audience,  but  more  delightful  for  solitude', 
and  tho  still  almost  select  assembly,  is  Stndiefi  in  Divine  Things. 
By  Bcv.  William  Newton.  (Houlston  and  Wright.)  A  quiet, 
thoughtful,  and  thought-finding  book,  and  we  cannot  wonder 


that  persons  to  whom  such  things  have  been  said,  sliould  ho 
desirous  of  possessing  them,  and  returning  to  thorn.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  volume  to  force  out  the  spirit  upon  an  untrodden 
j)ath,  as  to  find  it  in  the  'path  it  is  making  for  itsidf,  and  hIuhI 
over  it  a  soothing  and  even  a  subliming  ])ower.  Such  subjects 
as  the  Dinrie  Presence  on  the  Enrfhy  a  meditation  on  the  text, 
“The  place  whereon  thou  standcst  is  Holy  ground,**  and  tiring 
calmly  with  God  to-day ;  aiul  the  like  subjects,  may  intimate  to 
the  reader  what  he  is  likely  to  find  iii  this  unpreteusive  and 
real  little  volume.  Hero  is  little  of  what  we  inuv  call  the  spurix)W- 
shot  ofi  speech,  antithetical  sentences,  and  such  like  —  no 
striking  brilliancy,  no  ettort  in  language  ;  it  is  like  the  solemn 
talk  of  a  dear  friend,  who  sits  up  with  us  by  the  tiro-light,  when 
all  the  family  is  asleep,  and  the  ])ressure  of  gnivo  mysteries  and 
mutual  ex])ericuces  unlock  the  lips.  We  have  no  space  to  say 
more.  We  thank  the  author  for  it,  and  for  ourselves  put  it  on 
tlie  shelf  where  we  keep  things  to  be  taken  down  and  con¬ 
versed  with  again. 


A  SINGULARLY  valuable  volume — one  which  scarcely  any 
words  can  over-rate  is.  The  lunindations  of  Onr  Faith  :  ten 
paj)ers  )vad  before  a  mixed  audicitce  of  meHf  by  Pro/eesorH  Auhcrlin^ 
Gessj  and  others,  (Strahan  and  Co.)  This  thoughtful  volume 
goes  down 'to  tho  foundations. »  It  is  eminently  a  volume  for 
those  whose  minds  c*annot  repose  upon  liearsay  faiths — tho 
book  for  a  young  man  over  whom  intellectual  inquisitivtuicss 
with  reference'  to  the  Christian  s)\stora  is  exercising  a  dominat¬ 
ing:  influence.  It  would  fonn  a  verv  admirable  hand-book  for 
a  ministers  Rible  class  witli  tho  raoro  intelligi'iit  of’  Ins  young 
friends — an  admirable  volume  fora  minister  to  lake  and  throw 
into  tho  furnace  of  liis  own  mind,  for  reproduction  in  gtsKl  red- 
hot,  honest  metal.  It  is  long  since  wo  clutched  hold  ujxm  a 
volume  having  so  much  tho  a])pearance  of*  a  co<le  of*  theology, 
so  condensed  and  compendious,  so  complete,  so  thoughtful  and 
fresh,  in  a  word,  in  every  way  so  valuable.  It  is  not  difiicult ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  whicli  we  have  read  of  it  has  been  to  us 
truly  pleasant"  reading.  At  tho  Siimo  time,  we  have  said 
sufheient  to  imply  that  it  is  neither  skim  milk,  nor  milk  for 
balK'8  ;  but  strong  im-at  for  those  who  desire  intelligent  and 
slowly  accumulated,  but  certain  grounds  for  the  Christian 
faith. 


♦  • 

A  PRETTY  little  volume  ia  Sunlifam  Stories :  a  Seicciion  of 
the  Tales,  by  the  Author  of  a  ‘  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam,’ 
Secotul  Series,  tvtth  iilastrattoas  by  John  Absolou  and  2lenty 
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Auehiy.  (Lockwood  and  Co.)  Bo  pleasant  a  volume  as  this  is 

sure  to  have  a  warm  reception.^  We  can  scarcely  think  that 

this  useful  and  happy  writer  gives  to  us  anything  so  good  as 

licr  tirst  most  hai)py  idea ;  but  her  w'ords  are  always  useful, 

frtHjueutlyj  very  ^tender  and  pathetic.  The  first  story  in  this 

volume  smns  to  have  too  much  of  the  common-place  about  it. 

The  last  seems  to  boitlie  best — The  lloim  on  the  liocL  ■ 

/ 

AXE  of  the  best  'devotional  pocket-books  we  know  is  The 
*  ^  Spirifuaf  Casket  and  Daily  Bible  Meditations  for  the  further- 
anee  of  Family  Godliness  'and  Devotion,  By  John  Ecanyelist 
Gossner.  Translated  from  the  German,'  with  an  IntiTKluction 
by  the  llev.  E.  H.  llickersteth,  ^I.A.,  Christ  Church,  Hamp¬ 
stead.  (J.  F.  Hhaw  and  Co.)  These  daily  thoughts  are  the 
utterances  of  a  rare  and  ripe  Christian  expi'rience  ;  and  it  is 
simply  an  effort  to  lead  the’ heart  and  mind  into  the  spirit  of 
tlm  Holy  {Scriptures,  written  by  a  man  every  way  by  Divine 
gnice  emineutly  holy  and  able  for  such  a  work.  The  book  is  a 
far  commoner  book  than  Bogatsky  ever  w'as,  or  ever  wull  bo  in 
English  households. 

IXVATiUABLPl  to  young  mothers,  especially  w’c  should  say,  is 
Advice  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  her  Offspring^  and  on 
the  Treatment  of  some  of  their  more  urgent  Diseases,  By  Pye 
Henn/  Charasse,  F,B,C,S,  Seventh  edition,  (John  Churchill  and 
Sons.)  If  w’c  w  ere  rich  enough,  w  e  would  give  a  copy  to  each  of 
our  young  maternal  friends ;  and  a  great  value  of  the  volume  is, 
that  while  it  is  a})parcntly  competently  medical,  it  relies  much 
more  on  munagemout  than  medicine  for  all  the  blessings  of 
health. 

A\^E  so  recently  called  our  readers’  attention  at  some  length, 
^  ^  to  T'he  Naturalist :  or  tha  River  Amazon  ;  a  Record  of 
Adroftnres,  Halits  of  Animals,  Sketches  of  Brazilian  and  Indian 
Life,  ami  Aspects  of  Nature  under  the  Equator ^  during  Eleven 
Years  of  'Travel,  By  Henry  Walter  Bates,  Second  edition.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  (John  Murray.) — wo  need  do  no  more 
than  intnKliico  this  edition  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  portable 
volume,  reidly  .such  as  is  fitted  for  the  Book  Society,  and  those 
who  would  not  care  to  have  the  more  copious  volume.  It  is  a 
volume  all  may  read  wdtli  instruction  and  delight. 

4  X  awakening  little  book  for  w^omanhood  is  Christian  Tf  ork 
for  Gentle  Hands:  Thoughts  on  Female  Agency  in  the  Church 
of  God,  By  John  Divycr,  (lleiiry  Tresidder).  But  it  is  to  be 
feaiXHl,  and  thought,  that  men  need  such  aw'akening  even  far 
more  than  women. 
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1  was  who  puts  down  his  dreams,  and 

with  gi^dug  no  page,  nor  citation  of 

wish  authority,  or  reference,  dares  to 

been  call  them  history.  Ihit  Congroga- 

;8  the  lioiialism — the  j)urpo8<j  which  con- 

•tted,  veiies  us  together — our  churches, 

ences  our  m(‘ml>ers,  our  communion, 

some  our  ministers,  our  colleges,  our 

oubt-  upefulness,  the  nation,  the  Church 
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of  England,  our  persecutions,  the 
new  efforts  making  for  the  inijSb- 
sition  of  new  church-rates,  at  a 
moment  when  we  had  supposed 
that  the  whole  question  was  nearly 
settled — surely  it' struck  us  as  very 
amusing  ,  that  no  reference  was 
made  to  any  of  these  topics.  Mr. 
Newman  Hall,  practical,  at  any 
rate,  in  all  things,  held  in  his 
hand  a  tissue  of  ^questions,  most 
of  them  of  a  very  .practical  cha¬ 
racter,  but  after  a  reception  of 
solemn  silence,  and  a  word  or  two 
souuding,  very  like  sneers  from 
one  eminent  brother,  Mr.  Dale 
plunged  the  Union  back  again  into 
the  limbo  of  Henan,  Colenso,  and 
('ompany.  For  ourselves,  we 
rushed  out,  exclaiming  to  a  friend 
as  we  passed ; 

“  Me  miserable  I  wliich  way  shall  I 
fly.\ 

Which  way  I  fly,  Renan.’’ 

The  business  did  not  seem  to  us 
very  imj>ortaut.  We  could  not 
but  think  that  an  opportunity  so 
brilliant  should  not  havo  been 
tlirowii  away  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  that  tawdry  Frenchman. 
As  we  walked  down  Cheapsidc, 
W’e  said  to  ourselves.  After  all, 
perhaps  the  thing  is  right,  perhaps 
CongregHtionalism  has  lost  its 
mission,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but 
*  to  die  decently,  mingling  two 
images  in  one — uttering  its  swan¬ 
like  notes,  and  disporting  its  dol¬ 
phin  dyes.  But,  most  assuredly, 
if  (’ongregationali&m  has  not  lost 
its  mission,  if  it  be  not  grievously 
missing  its  way,  then  these  are 


moments  in  which  it  cannot  well 
throw  away  its  powers  or  permit 
them  to  be  wasted.  We  confess, 
for  ours(‘lveR,  we  hare  not  much 
hope,  hearty  as  our  faith  is  in  the 
Congregational  principle ;  it  is  for 
the  most  part  a  rope  of  sand.  As 
we  strolled  along  through  London 
streets,  we  became  conceited, 
and  w’hich  is  a  consequence,  prag¬ 
matical.  Somehow,  we  found 
ourselves  seated  in  the  chair  of 
the  Union,  and  our  thoughts  and 
W’ants  took  'shape  in  what  had 
very  much  of  the  character  of  a 
funeral  sermon — the  topics  were 
dismal  enough.  We  purpose 
giving  to  our  readers  the  result  of 
these  reflections  in  Utopia : — 

Oh  my  honoured  fathers  and 
brethren,  it  is  most  true  you  have 
not  put  me  here,  neither  did  I 
put  myself  here,  hut  I  am  here ; 
and  it  behoves  me  to  speak  to  you, 
for  my  spirit  is  very  full  of  grief, 
and  I  find  that  I  am  dealing  with 
w  hat  I  believe  to  be  a  very  true 
thing,  but  which  you  wdll  not 
allow  to  be  manageable — and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  know  I  shall  deliver 
myself  of  things  not  palatable  to 
your  affections,  I  will  implore 
you  to  hear  me  out,  and  neither 
to  blame  me  at  all  nor  praise  me 
at  all,  but  see  if  it  be  possible  to 
extract  some  faint  modicum  of 
sense  from  my  speech,  and  if  it  be 
possible,  put  it  into  a  deed. 

Oh,  my  fathers  and  brethren, 
I  have  a  very  great  reverence  for 
you.  I  am  but  a  poor  dunce  as  it 
were,  and  many  of  you  are  very 
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learned  men ;  and  I  am  but  a  very 
Little-faith,  and  many  of  you  are 
Great-hearts.  There  is  also  another 
thing  which  I  am  not;  and  it 
grieveth  me  very  much  to  say,  as 
I  look  round  about  upon  you,  that 
that  thing  is  discernible  to  me  no¬ 
where  in  your, midst.  Yet  is  it  a 
human  thing  we  need  now  among 
us  exceedingly— it  is  a  statesman 
— a  man  with  a  great,  broad  bruin, 
vivid,  clciir  eye,  firm  hand  for 
holding  rudders  and  the  like  things 
in  storms — a  clear,  catholic,  in¬ 
dividual  will.  I  see  very  plainly 
Jf  we  find  not  him^  we  shall  all  go 
to  Smithereens  unless  it  be  true, 
which  ray  excellent  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  the  Lev.  Calvin 
,  Slow  Coach,  and  the  Ilev.  Crabby 
Old  Boy,  have  told  me;  namely, 
that  we  do  not  need  congn‘gational 
unions  or  affiliations,  or  public 
sentiments  at  all — every  church 
for  itself: —  ^ 

“  We  ore  a  garden  w»illed  around." 
Padlock  the  gates — tako  care  that 
nobody  comes  in — don’t  let  any¬ 
body  go  out  if  you  can  help  it — 
pitch  yourself  down  where  you 
arc  not  likely  to  see  much,  hear 
much,  or  know  much — let  the 
.potsherds  of  the  earth  strive  to¬ 
gether — the  church,  c^est  mo i,  and 
» the  world,  let  that  go  to  — ,  well 
it  w  ill  get  there,  no  doubt. 

Oh  my  bretliren,  this  is  not  my 
ideal  of  the  Christian  church.  I 
am  obliged  to  believe  in  \vhat  you 
call  organic  unity  somewhere, 

*  unity  of  spirit,  bond  of  peace, 
^ic.,  &c.’  Yes,  yes,  but  I  think 


there  should  be  outward  and  visible 
signs,  church  relations  and  discip¬ 
lines,  and  for  the  want  of  this  and 
these,— Now  I’ll  take  a  drop  of 
water  while  you  give  me  a  groan 
and  two  or  three  hisses,  and  relievo 
yourselves.  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  all  the  ekings  out  and  plausi¬ 
bilities,  and  cookings,  and  statistics, 
and  strategies,  and  coup  d'  Ac., 

&c. — that  all  religious  committec- 
dom  is  master  of  can’t  make  any¬ 
thing  else  of  it  than  this,”  that 
Congregationalism,  and  especially 
5’our  sort  of  it,  oh  honoured  fathers 
and  brethren,  is  going  back. 
Congregationalism  is  to  my  thought 
the  rightest  and  most  righteous 
religious  organism  extant ;  but  it 
is  going  back  through  sheer  pig¬ 
headedness,  because  you  have  worn 
your  independency  thread-bare, 
and  you  insist  on  wearing  your 
unity,  thread-bare  individualism 
rather  than  believe  that  it  is  just 
])ossible  that  a  church  may  have 
its  duties  as  w'ell  as  its  privileges. 
You  want,  oh  my  elective  affinities, 
some  man  able  to  say  this  to  you 
with  more  strength  and  grace  than 
I  can.  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  see 
him.  Oh  my  noble  souls,  I  do 
8(*e  great  force  in  many  of  you — 
in  some  of  you  especial  force ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  tied 
it  up  so  tightly  in  red  tape  that 
the  thing  has  lost  all  its  power. 
Oh  honotircd  fathers  and  brethren, 
if  we  don’t  mind,  that  red  tape 
w’orm  \nll  be  the  death  of  us. 
Having  said  this,  which  really 
admits  of  no  remark  from  you, 
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and  as  perhaps  many  of  you 
will  toll  Die,  is  an  cgrogioiisly 
Biufiil  saying  of  mino,  since 
we  are  to  *  call  no  man  muster,’  a 
commandment,  which  I  four  me, 
is  kept  by  some  of  us  more  cheer¬ 
fully  than  some  of  the  other  com¬ 
mandments  ;  I  udll  now  tell  you 
another  thing.  I  assuredly  do  not 
believe  in  money  without  souls ; 
on  the  oontrurv,  I  think  we  have 
tried  too  much  the  game  of  souls 
without  money.  You  will  please 
to  reinembcr,  fori  believe  you  are 
really  Congregationiilists,  do  really 
believe  that  a  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  in  a  country  like  ours  is  a 
great  wrong — in  many,  perhaps 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  a 
monstrous  wrong— you  will  please 
to  rememlK,‘r  that  this  Establish¬ 
ment  eommaiids  wealth  by  8a(;ks. 
In  almost  any  region  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  rc'ctor  Ls  placed  to  minister 
in  the  Church  of  many  generations. 
He  occupies  bis  glebe  fields;  the 
house  of  the  nobleman  is  open  to 
him ;  tho  home  of  the  peasant 
gladly  opens  to  him,  for  he  carries 
with  him  many  means  of  assist- 
unee;  he  can  get  what  sums  he 
will.  With  the  wealth  of  the 
neighbourhood  he  can  do  almost 
■what  he  will.  He  is  no  man’s 
fHTvant.  If  he  be  not  a  very  ty¬ 
rannical  and  audacious  creature, 
the  churchwardens  and  oversk‘er8 
cheerfully  give  way  to  bis  will. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  ho 
knows  more  of  the  Gosi)eI  than 
Lis  cows,  or  if  he  do,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  ho  will  not  bring 


candles  and  flowers  forward  and 
put  Christ  into  the  dark  part  of 
the  Church ;  or  he  may  be  a 
Broad  Churcbiuan,  and  exhibit 
tho  Bible  and  Christianity  as  a 
muddle  altogether.  Be  sure  of 
this  also,  that  every  Clergyman 
hates  Dissent  with  an  intensity 
the  Dissenter  cannot  experience  or 
appreciate*;  I  may  perhaps  confirm 
this  statement,  by  referring  you  to 
tho  pleasant  Olive  Leaves  and 
Lovers  WingSj  which  Clergymen 
distribute  through  their  villages, 
and  among  their  parishioners. 
Thus,  in  a  tract,  the  Wanderer 
Ikcclaimcdy  published  by  J.  and  C. 
Mozley : 

But  how  many  arc  there  who, 
having  oiicc  been  led  astray,  never 
find  tiieir  way  back  again,  but  go  on, 
like  her  husband,  from  had  to  worse, 
from  one  change  to  another,  until 
they  cast  off  religion  altogetlier  P 
The  course  from  dissent  to  injidelity 
is  easif  anil  natural ;  for  the  same 
principle  which  leads  a  man  to  reject 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  is  vert/ 
likely  to  had  him  to  reject  all  doctrines 
whatsoever.  No  one  can  say  of  dis¬ 
sent,  “  Thus  far  I  will  go,  and  no 
farther  ;  ”  nor  can  any  one  tell  whi¬ 
ther  liis  wanderings  will  lead  him,  if 
heonee  outsteps  the  bounds  of  the 
Church. 

•  ISliould  this  story  meet  the  eye  of 
any  young  persons  who  are  halting 
between  two  opinions,  or  who  from 
curiosity,  or  some  such  motive,  are 
tenij)te(l  occasionally  to  enter  a  dis¬ 
senting  meeting-house,  I  would  en- 
tnuit  them  to  take  warning  by  the 
example  here  given ;  and  as  they 
wish  for  peace  and  hai)piiitss  both 
here  and  hereafter,  to  remain  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  apostles’  doiti’iiie  iuul 
fellow.ship,  &:e.,  ^’c.,  &c. 

These  are  pleasant,  neighbour- 
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ly  words,  iroro  again  from  the 
tract  Method hm  or  Schism j  a  J)ia- 
lo(jne^  published  by  Mo^iley  &  Co. 

/>.  Ihit,  Sir,  if  they  arc  not 
schismatic  in  the  C'hurch,  arc  they 
Hot  guilty  of  A  HCIUSMaTIC  skpaka- 
XION  FKOM  I'lIE  CllUUCllP 

C,  Certainly  they  arc.  And  I 
was'  about  to  show  to  you  how  easily 
they  quiet  their  consciences  when 
accused  of  this  grievous  sin.  In 
page  7  of  Xo.  11.  we  arc  given  to 
utidc! stand  that,  althongh  the  Metho¬ 
dists  have  separated  from  the  Churchy 
the  separation  is  not  schismatic,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  peaceably  made.''  Will 
any  respectable  man  maintain  this  i 
Then  a  man  is  not  a  thief  if  he  steals 
his  neighbour's  property  quietly — 
without  noise !  Alas !  iny  I’riend, 
into  what  folly  and  sin  do  not  men 
run,  when  they  are  detennined  to 
maintain  their  cause,  be  it  right  or 
wrong ! 

Again,  in  a  traetby  Mr.Gresley, 
culled  the  Danger  of  Dissent : 

1  do  not  scniplo  to  say  tliat,  in 
coinmon  with  inanv  otliers,  1  eon- 
shier  Dissenters  to  he  in  a  state 
of  great  spiritual  danger.  Dissent  is 
schism  :  and  schism  is  a  sin.  There 
ouglit  not  to  be  any  such  thing  as 
dissent.  Men  are  not  at  liberty,  by 
God's  taw,  to  dissent  Jrom  that  whiek 
is  the  true  Church.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  in  sin,  and  conseijuently  in 
danger. 

So  also  The  Christian  Advocate, 
published  by  Wcrthciiu,  No.  IG, 
June,  18G2,  discusses  the  (piestioii, 
**  Who  is  a  Dissenting  Minister?  ” 

Let  the  reader  buy  a  llaptist 
manual  for  himsclt  (it  costs  only 
6d.),  and  let  him  invt’stigatc  the 
statistics  of  any  town  with  which  he 
is  familiar;  he  will  probably  find 
that  there  is  a  second  aniL  third 
Baptist  eluuTh,  where  in  liis  sim- 
plicitv  he  thought  they  could  barely 


maintain  one,  and  that  the  minister 
of  the  third  is  perhaps  some  journey¬ 
man  baski'tmaker  or  euaehmaker  or 
shoemaker,  who  eomes  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  every  Sunday  to  his  cure,  and 
who  claims  exemption  from  tolls  in 
Ills  journeys  to  his  duty  with  as  much 
dignity  as  any  archdeacon  or  priest 
in  the  ivalni.* 

'riic  C’ongregational  and  Baptist 
Unions  can  draw  indetinitely  on  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  tlieir 
jmlitieal  and  religious  opponents, 
'riie  number  of  Independent  and 
Baptist  ministers  and  churches  and 
chapels  is  issued  as  if  tlie  information 
were  as  trustworthy  as  the  Clergy, 
or  Xavy,  or  Army  List. 

What  Legislature  can  ever  be 
content  with  the  testimony  of  a 
Dissenting  minister  as  siich,  the 
Antinomian  Baptist,  the  Sweden- 
borgian,  the  Mormonite,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  who  (lespisi‘s  the  Unions 
and  tlie  Colleges  ?  'I'he  ])lain  matter 
of  fact  is,  that  Congregationalism 
has  in  its  inenj)aeity  for  union,  and 
in  its  ineapaeity  to  deline  what  is  a 
Church  and  what  is  a  Minister, 
amply  jiroved  that  it  never  could  he 
the  Church  of  any  country,  or  boast 
of  any  universality  at  all  corivspond- 
ing  with  the  Church  planted  by  tlie 
A  j)ost  les.  This  weak  place  is  of  sueli 
a  kind  as  wo  might  find  in  a  shij) 
wliieh  could  not  Hoat  on  the  water, 
or  in  a  locomotive  which  could  not 
stir  from  its  place.  It  is  a  fatal 

WEAKNESS. 

I  Inive  a  pile  of  those  pleasant 
things  now  in  circulation  in  our 
villages — and  so  long  as*  tliose 
things  are  possible,  it  ought  not  to 
bo  thought  that  the  mission  of 
Congregationalism  is  ended.  Fir 
those  an;  errors  at  the  least  of  good 
citizenship,  and  fatal  to  a  right  per¬ 
ception  of  Christian  truth  ;  and 
you  send  a  brother  into  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  say,  co[)0  with  this 
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tiling,  equal  it,  overcome  it,  get 
schools,  visit  the  poor,  preach  the 
gospel,  be  a  religious  factotum, 
and  you  shall  have  forty  pounds  a 
year  to  starve  upon.  Kow  leaving 
M.  lienan  to  shift  for  himself,  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  we  can  devise 
any  organic  help  for  this  state  of 
things ;  it  was  given  me  to  visit 
such  a  village  the  other  day ;  tlie 
whole  region  was  craped  with 
Church  of  England  mockery  and 
Tuseysim.  The  population  of  the 
place  was  some  two  or  tliree 
thousand,  including  the  whole 
parish — a  large  one.  1  went  into 
a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  not  a  hint  reminded  me  that 
1  was  not  in  a  Popish  church.  1 
passed  a  large  convent  of  sisters  of 
mercy.  I  met  them  in  the  village 
— the  people  of  the  village  were 
powerless  to  stand  against  this 
overwhelming  inlliience  —  one 
thing  sustained  the  gospel  in  the 
place — one  only  thing — a  Countess 
of  Huntingdon’s  chapel,  and  a 
minister  far  from  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  whim  or  c4iprice 
of  the  pcHrple.  Oh  my  brethren, 
you  have  not  made  your  village 
ministries  respectable.  If  you 
would  purchase  power  to  do  goo<l, 
you  must  even  give  inducements 
to  some  of  your  best  brethren  to 
go  into  these  nooks  and  corners, 
and  treat  them  as  real  brethren — 
as  much  so  as  your  respected 
chairman.  You  must  not  send 
for  them  to  j  our  large  six  monthly 
committee,  and  keep  them  stand¬ 
ing  while  you  eatechizo  them. 


What  is  the  worth  of  a  minister 
who  is  not  a  gentleman?  How 
can  he  be  true,  tender  and  com¬ 
passionate  ?  And  how  can  he  bo 
a  gentleman  w’hcn  means  are  con¬ 
stantly  taken  to  make  that  nature 
wince  and  shrink?  Guard  the 
avenues  to  your  ministry ;  let  us 
not  have  so  many,  but  once  in  our 
midst,  let  us-  have  more  than  a 
republican,  let  us  have  a  Christian 
equality. 

1  have  said,  venerable  fathers, 
and  sympathotio  brethren,  that 
everything,  in  the  way  of  action, 
must  depend  upon  your  conception 
of  the  limitation  of  the  duties  of 
congrogationalists ;  but  your  pre¬ 
sence  together  here,  and  in  this 
way,  seems  to  assure  me  that  you 
believe  some  concrete  nnite<l  and 
organic  action  of  Congregational 
Churches  to  be  possible.  What 
will  you  do  then  ?  1  am  afraid 

that  many  people  regard  you  as 
simply  a  heap  of  quarrelsoiue  and 
cantankerous  fellow’s  who  have 
got  outside  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  gates  for  the  sake  of  raoie 
conveniently  having  a  row — first 
pitching  into  her,  and  then  keep¬ 
ing  yourselves  fresh  by  a  general 
set  to  with  one  another.  This  is 
the  view  generally  expressed  by 
that  amiable  cynic  the  Saturday 
RevietCf  apropos  of  its  estimate  of 
ministerial  and  missionary  opera¬ 
tions.  The  following  is  curious 
iu  its  review’  of  the  life  of  Irving, 
and  alluding  to  his  sermon  in 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society : — 


'ncrease  Uie  Spirit  of  LiheraViiy, 


^  One  episode  in  Irviiijr’s*  lift, 
begins  and  ends  within  tlie  time 
covered  by  this  volume.  And  it 
had  more  to  do  with  his  whole  future 
than  any  of  the  actors  could  have 
imagined.  In  1824,  after  Irving  hud 
been  a  couple  of  years  in  liOndon, 
the  ‘London  Missionary  Society,’ 
consisting  mainly  of  members  of  t^e 
ludeiK'iident  sect,  requested  him  to 
pr  each  their  annual  state  sermon  at 
the  Tabernacle,  a  place  possibly  un¬ 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is, 
or  was,  a  (^ueer,  bulbous,  inisshaiH  U 
abortion  ot  brick  and  stucco,  about 
half-way  down  Tottenham  Court 
lioad.  Here,  once  a  year,  assembled 
assort  of  JJavi^vlov  ot  preachers  and 
pan-twaddledom  of  tradespeople,  to 
listen  to  the  praises  of  their  Society 
(f.  e.  themselyes),  and  to  depart 
amidst  chinking  of  shillings  and 
gulps  of  self-satisfaction  at  the  great 
thijigs  they  were  doing  for  tlie  con¬ 
version  ot  the  heathen.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Society,  by-the-way, 
during  some  forty  years  since  then, 
giyes  the  unconcerned  spectator  a 
notion  that  this  annual  explosion  of 
self-satisfaction  has  '  been  a  little 
premature,  and  the  subswiuent  ex¬ 
penditure  of  eash  a  piece  of  spiritual 
prodigality.  The  only  j)roducible 
articles  in  their  “  line  ”  (ns  the  Com¬ 
mittee  w'ould  instinctively  sav)  have 
been,  W’C  believe,  a  few  good  fiirmers 
W’ho  have  settled  themselves  down 
very  comfortably  at  the  Cape,  and 
poor  Mr.  Williams,  who  got  eaten 
at  Erroinauga — not  at  all,  if  we  re¬ 
member,  “  for  the  testimony  of  tho 
Gospel,”  or  anything  so  magnificent, 
but  because,  owing  probably  to  the 
absence  of  any  distinguishing  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  dress,  he  was  mistaken 
for  a  sailor,  and  the  natiyes  happem'd 
to  have  vowed,  in  return  for  an  insult 
offered  by  a  British  seaman,  that 
they  would  cat  the  first  sailor  they 
could  catch.  Had  the  good  man 
appi'ared  in  some  sort  of  pontificals, 
we  fancy  he  would  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  civilly  as  the  Bishop  of 
New’  Zealand  was  very  soon  after¬ 
wards.” 


This  is  curious,  but  it  is  a 
Bp(‘eimcn  of  the  usual  style  of  this 
high  church  organ  w  hen  it  touches 
the  confines  of  dissent — one  conld 
have  supposed  the  thing  to  bavo 
been  written  by  a  Yahoo,  or  a 
Honyonhym.  I  am  afraid  wo 
have  done  things  'sometimes  just 
a  leetle  likely  to  creaU^  the 
suspicion.  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  sot  of  moil  on  the  face  of  tho 
earth,  brethren  who  like  their  ow’ii 
way  better  than  W’C  do  ;  tlic  worst 
of  it  is,  deacons  like  their  w’ay  as 
W’cll,  and  while  there  is  sometimi's 
the  discipline  of  “  starving  him 
out  ”  to  keep  us  in  check,  deacons 
arc  amen  able  to  very  little  church 
discipline,  though,  indeed,  ebundi 
discipline  altogether,  I  venture  to 
believe  to  be  rather  ji  tradition 
than  a  usage  or  practice  amongst 
us.  What  then  shall  w’e  do? 
Well,  T  plead  for  doing  something. 
Money  is  not  the  mightiest  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  state  of  grace.  I 
have,  however,  a  feeling  that  hut 
little  can  bo  done  w  ithout  it.  The 
hundre<l  thousand  pounds  raised 
during  the  Bicentenary  year,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  d(‘signate, 
“  much  cry  a!id  little  wool ;  ”  it 
was  pretty  much  the  paying  off 
chapel  debts  with  a  raagnifieent 
flourish  of  trumpets.  When  tho 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  died,  she 
left  property  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  lier 
connexion.  I  fear  the  property 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Muddle  and 
Co.  Oh  friends,  a  large  firm 
that — solicitors  w’cll  known  in 
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their  transactions,  and  well  known 
to  some  of  ua.  But  it  was  a  noble 
bequest — it  was  blest  and  in  many 
jdacea  is  a  blessing.  Wliat  do 
you  say  now ;  while  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon  is  raising  his  million  of 
money  for  new  churches  for  his 
diocese,  would  it  be  impossible 
for  us  to  raise  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  Congregationalism  in 
(lark,  outlying  country  districts? 

1  must  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
very  great  care  or  aft’ection  for  any 
particular  ecclesiastical  form ;  and 
my  desire  to  see  this  work  done 
for  Congregationalism  arises  from 
a  belief  that  the  system,  while  it 
extends  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  the  gospel,  keeps  the 
church  in  its  right  place,  as  simply 
an  organization  existing  for  the 
educatiou  and  development  of  the 
individual  soul.  I  assure  you  it 
is  only  hy  some  such  strong  means 
as  this,  you  will  keep  the  tyranny 
and  transgressions  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  bay.  You  have  main¬ 
tained  to  your  liurt  that  each 
church  should  be  a  self  supporting 
thing.  How  can  it  be  w’hen  many 
a  church  is  compo^jed  of  some  few 
holy  souls,  huddling  together  for 
warmth  and  comfort  from  the  ex¬ 
actions  and  indilTerence  of  the 
machinery  of  the  steeple*  house  ? 
Oh  my  friends,  1  was  minister 
of  one  of  these  little  places  for 
many  years,  and  1  scarcely  knew 
what  brother  minister  meant. 
It  was  a  poor,  little,  sorrowful  inte¬ 
rest  1  had,  but  I  was  served  like 


an  elder 'brother,  and  never  had  a 
kid  from  the  whole  country,  to 
make  merry  with  my  friends.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  testimony 
nearly  all  our  villages  would  bear. 
The  large  churches  have  power, 
and  the  little  churches  liave  pride 
—  power  swaggers  and  pride 
retreats  into  its  corner,  and  so,  as 
I  said,  our  independency  is  like  a 
pole — it  stands,  it  is  true,  where 
it  is  stuck  in,  but  it  is  bare,  bald, 
branchless,  and  fruitless.  Raise  the 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
overtake,  if  possible,  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  past — alas  for  us, 
fri('ndR,  we  are  not  increasing  in 
liberality,  and  that  we  have  is 
taking  the  questionable  form  of 
chapel-building,  which  is  very 
frequently  a  glorifying  of  our  own- 
selfishness,  like  a  man  who  pays 
a  high  rent  for  a  magnificent 
lionse,  and  argues  himself  into  the 
idea  that  he  is  honouring  Ood  by 
it.  I  know  liow  great  things  may 
be  effected  by  very  small  incomes. 
It  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  tlio 
income  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  is,  in  fact,  decreasing.  I 
coubl  wisli  also  to  remember  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  carric’S 
on  all  its  amazing  missionary 
wwk  with  but  a  very  small  sum, 
fur,  fiir  below  the  smallest  immrae 
of  any  of  our  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  associations,  excej)ting  the 
Moravians.  Indeed,  the  principle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
dealing  with  its  missionaries  seems 
to  me  not  unworthy  of  our  regard 
in  much  of  our  religious  work. 
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in  spite  of  wliat  I  have  snid  just 
before.  The  young  missionary 
duly  qualified  presents  liimself — 
lie.  desires  the  field  of  missionary 
labour — his  church  puts  him  down 
upon  it  with  a  pound  or  two  in 
his  pocket,  and  says,  “  There  you 
are — you  have  your  wish,  prove 
yourself.” 

Unless  you  would  reflect  upon 
a  lost  Mission,  you  must  raise  the 
ministerial  character  in  small 
towns  and  villages — can  you,  who 
are  laymen,  devise  no  means  to 
place  the  minister  above  depress¬ 
ing  want  in  fields  of  labour,  where 
the  numbers  of  the  congregation 
are  small  ?  This  is  one  chief  con¬ 
cern — look  at  the  Methodist  min¬ 
ister,  he  is  always  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Perhaps  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Congregational  min¬ 
isters  are  paid  with  something 
like  a  grunt.  John  Stoughton 
well  says,  “  Many  Dissenters  who 
say  little  about  their  principles 
have  to  pay  no  mean  price  for 
holding  them.  Some  of  our  vil¬ 
lage  pastors  could  tell  some  rather 
touching  tales  on  that  point.” 
Indeed  it  is  so.  Life  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  a  sad  uncomfortable 
struggle,  when,  as  they  near  the 
age  when  the  Wesleyan  minister 
is  happily  and  pleasantly  super¬ 
annuated,  the  enquiry  increases — 
discussed  in  the  I'^eenian  the 
other  day — ‘‘  llow  to  get  rid  of 
him  ?”  I  do  not  see  many  old  or 
poor  brethren  here.  You  are  all 
apparently  tolerably  well-to-do 
brethren.  Think,  I  beseech  you, 


of  tho  poor  brethren — think  of 
the  aged  brethren,  and  while  tho 
curates  and  poor  ministry  of  tho 
wealthy  Church  of  Kngljind  aro 
its  sin  and  its  shame,  let  us  not 
bear  the  disgrace  of  a  similar 
neglect,  ^ly  impression  is,  that 
on  the  whole,  tho  ministry  has 
lost  its  power  in  our  midst,  and  I 
attribute  this  greatly  to  our  people 
and  our  congregations.  Oh,  you 
wealthy  churches  and  laymen,  you 
should  boar  up  kindred  churches 
not  in  spirit  of  almsgiving,  but 
because  if  one  member  suffer  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  member  to  suffer 
with  it.  Tho  ministerial  oflico 
must  be  raised — you  can  only 
raise  it  yourselves  really,  hut  you 
will  do  it  by  paying  fi-atemal 
homage  to  all  your  brethren  in  tho 
ministry. 

The  truth  is,  our  system  scorns 
to  mo  not  so  favourable  as  it  onco 
was  to  self-proof  and  develop¬ 
ment.  All  things  are  cut  to  order 
and  pattern ;  we  have  hcconio 
gregarious,  we  are  building  our 
chapels,  carving  our  pulpits, 
making  our  pr(*achers  all  after  one 
typo  and  shape.  Have  we  lost 
our  freedom  ?  Wliat  and  whence 
is  this  spirit  of  dictation  which 
has  sprung  up  in  our  midst  un- 
traceablo,  irnpersoiiul,  but  as 
tyrannic  as  if  it  were  uttered  liy 
the  will  of  law,  or  engrosscHi  on 
the  parchnumt  of  trust-deeds? 
And  not  a  religious  spirit  either — 
not  a  matter  of  faith,  nor  a  mutUT 
of  sight,  but  glowing  from  tho 
nonchalance  iiiducc*d  by  that  mys- 
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terious  spirit  of  management  which 
ulternates  ia  itself,  —  now  the 
faculty  of  torpidity,  and  now  the 
spring  of  the  torpedo.  Thus,  oh 
my  brethren,  I,  as  your  Chairman, 
have  something  to  say  to  you  upon 
tlie  matter  of  colleges.  I  have  a 
cogent  persuasion  borne  in  upon 
my  mind,  that  however  it  may  be 
with  your  impressions,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  satisfied  with  these 
things,  nor  our  Church  either. 
You  will  perhaps  tell  me  then  that 
country  and  church  are  unreason¬ 
able  beasts.  I  believe  they  fre¬ 
quently  are — yet  is  there  some¬ 
thing  wanting  in  the  college  of 
our  day,  possessed  by  the  hum¬ 
bler  academies  of  the^  past  ages. 
Dear  Mr.  Newth  tells  me  that 
“  taking  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
an  annual  contingent  of  ninety 
new  men  is  needed.”  ‘‘  Our 
various  training  institutes,”  he 
says,  ‘‘  have  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  number  should 
be  raised  to  five  hundred,”  he 
thinks — he  is  a  thoughtful  man, 
and  deals  with  figures.  I  also 
have  thought  about  the  matter, 
and  had  my  proposition  any 
chance  of  success,  L  would  cheer¬ 
fully  move  that  all  our  colleges  bo 
shut  up  for  five  years.  What  do 
you  say  to  that,  brethren  ? 
Thomas  Carlyle  proposes  as  a 
remedy  for  the  stump  oratory  of 
of  our  time,  cutting  out  every¬ 
body’s  tongue — asilent  generation. 
My  proposition  is  less  cruel,  more 
possible,  and,  to  speak  it  respect¬ 
fully,  more  sensible.  Oh,  I  wish 


to  speak  it  very  respectfully  both 
of  and  to  my  young  friends,  but 
so  far  as  the  colleges  are  con- 
cern(*d,  I  fancy  they  would  induce 
a  little  more  intensity  without 
catching  fire — but  especially  they 
cheapen  the  ministry — in  fact,  we 
often  quote  our  Lord’s  saying, 
‘‘the  labourers  are  few\”  but 
there  are  too  many  of  us.  I 
expect  a  large  number  are  half- 
starved,  probably  nearly  all  half- 
paid.  I  have  no  doubt  we  all 
“love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart 
fervently.”  Ministers,  as  a  rule, 
always  stand  by  ministers,  fly  to 
their  help — to  have  a  ministerial 
neighbour  is  to  have  a  brother  in 
arms.  A  minister  could  not  in¬ 
jure  a  minister — still  there  are 
too  many  of  us,  for  I  think  the 
Congregational  Year-Book  shows 
some  three  hundred  out  of  work. 
How  does  this  harmonize  with 
Mr.  Newth’s  cry  for  more  ?  Then 
there  are  two  or  three  other  things 
your  Chairman  would  say  upon 
this  point. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  in  the 
creation  of  the  highly-cultivated 
and  educated  minister  we  are  call¬ 
ing  into  existence  a  thing  we  don’t 
know  how’  to  manage  or  appreciate 
when  we  get  it.  Diplomas  (?) 
are  showered  so  lavishly  upon  us 
that  woe  is  me  !  1  stand  in  awe 

of  the  innumerable  D.D’s.  among 
you  my  honoured  ones ;  still,  I 
trust  atfuirs  are  not  so  bad  with  us 
as  fibbing  Mr.  Foxton  siiys  in  2'he 
Briesthood  and  the  People^  that  the 
modern  orthodox  Dissenter  “  is 
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commonly  alvnlgar  copy  of  a  low  Tck'el  of  old,  wo  arc'  weighed  in 
church  ontlmsiaet.  ‘Hois  a  keen  thebalancesand  found  wanting?  ** 
satirist  of  our  Uniyersities  whoso  Is  it  so,  Thomas  Binncy,  and  Henry 
honours  he , ^professes  to  despise;  Reynolds,  and  Enoch  Mcllor, 

'  but,  nevertheless,  he  purchases  a  end  Samuel  Newth,  and  George 
Scotch  •  or  ■  German  degree,  and  Biibier,  and  that  able  but  unknown 
blazons  it  on  the  walls'  in  rivalry  man  Barrow  Kidd  of  liracclesfield  ? 
of  his  orthodox  competitor.  ’  Ho  But  I  am  becoming  invidious — 
ridicules  as  a  bauble  the  mitre  of  wo  have  multitudes  of  such 
a  bishop,  and  walks  the  streets  brethren.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  no¬ 
in  a  shovel  hat.^’  Not  quite  so  cessary  that  it  should  be  delivered 
bad  as  that,  but  truth  is  perhaps  in  the  Congregational  Library 
not  a  commodity  fibbing  Foxton  but  why  not  have  established 
desires  to  buy;  for  I  suppose,  the  lectureship  in  one  of  our 
brothron,  you  will  agree  with  me  colleges?  itisvery  true  that  such  a 
that,  generally  speaking;  as  a  man  man  might  find  a  most  pleasant  and 
increases  his  mental  furniture  he  congenial  sphere  in  many  a  little 
becomes  usually  more  unfitted  for  country  village— ^enviable,  happy 
the  work  of  popular  communica-  Arcadia! — -but  although  the  village 
tion.  You  have  no  work  for  such  might  appreciate  him,  it’ could  not 
men ;  you  can  give  them  no  fellow-  at  all  pay  him,  and  the  Homo 
ships,  no  learned  leisure ;  therefore,  Missionary  Society,  lending  to  him 
you  have  no  literary  work  on  and  to  his  work  its  help,  of  how- 
.which  you  wish  them  to  expend  ever  small  a  character,  would  too 
their  powers  for  you.  u  You  have  much  rasp  his  ‘feelings  by  its  call 
noEllicotts,  Alfords,  and  Stanleys,  for  obsequiousness  to  permit  him  to 
no  Thompsons,  Mansells,  Lees,  feel  happy  in  it.  Yet,  granted  that 
or  Mills,  no  Westcotts,  or  dlow-  that  we  need,  and  must  have,  arid  of 
sons,  or  Milmans,  simply  because  course,  shall  infallibly  have,  edu- 
you  cannot  support  such  men.  cated  and  cultured  men— -colleges 
Raise  your  villages  to  a  proper  do  not  rriako  such  men.  Usually, 
standard  of  Con grt^gational  respect-  they  are  the  product  of  an  easy 
ability,  and  perhaps  you  may  pro-  generation  or  two,  and  they  attain 
duce  them  ^  but  what^what  has  by  the'  strong  bent ‘of  their  mind, 
gone  with  your  Congregational  If  a  man  can^t  help  being  a  scholar, 
lecture  ?  The  Bampton,  the  Hul-  let  him  be  a  scholar,  ho  will  be 
scan,  the  Boyle  I  know,  but  where  very  U8cful,-^not  nearly  so  useful 
is  the  Congregational  ?  Have  wo  though  as  if  he  had  a  knowledge 
no  men  able  for  that  work  ?  Is  it  of  music,  and  singing,  and  archi- 
80,  that,  as  a  not  very  gifted  bro-  tecture,  and  medicine.  Ob,  breth- 
ther  said  in  a  prayer-meeting  once,  ren,  had  I  my  will  to  work'upoti 
‘‘We  ore  all  like  Thy  servant  you,  I  would  much' rather  cjstablish 
JUNE — VOL.  VI.  c  c  c 
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a  chair  for  the  study  of  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia  and  medicine  than  some 
of  the  things  1  see  down  in  your 
curriculum.  In  a  word,  the 
college  should  exist  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  a  certain  amount 
of  common  sense  ^into  the  head  of 
the  young  brother.  As  to  the 
scholarship,  a  man  will  usually 
fish  up  as  much  of  that  'as  he  can 
manage  in  virtue  of  the  great  in¬ 
stincts  within  him.  The  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  college  is  to  teach  a 
young  man  to  make  sermons, 
manage  his  church,  keep  his  dea¬ 
cons  out  of  mischief,  and  to  save 
souls ; — which  means,  to  train 
within  him  the  instincts  for 
every  kind  of  holy  labour.  And 
colleges  are  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  making  of  minister  or 
pastor.  I  am  aware  of  the  amazing 
prejudice  against  the  unhappy  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  climbed  up  some 
other  way — got  into  the  pulpit 
over  the  banisters.  What  does 
the  college  give  to  a  man  ?  said 
a  friend  of  mine  to  a  strong  up¬ 
holder  of  the  college  system  the 
other  day.  The  question  was 
rather  perplexing.  What  does 
the  college  give  ?  “  Why  it 

gives,”  the  answer  came  at  last, 
it  gives  We  believe  so; 

our  students  go  to  get  three  yeurs’ 
worth  of  hiatus.  We  repeat,  there 
will  always  be  scholarly  men 
among  us,  fitted  for  responsible 
stations;  although,  you  know, 
brethren,  some  of  you  who  occupy 
responsible  stations  are  not  scho¬ 
larly  men ;  and  I  think  I  see  some 


of  you,  who  are  proud  of  your  D.D., 
to  whom  it  would  be  a  sore  trial  to 
read  a  text  in  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
to  translate  a  page  of  Jerome  or 
Origen.  Oh,  brethren,  don’t  be 
jealous,  not  only  of  the  uncollegiate 
brother  who  is  in  your  midst,  but 
do’nt  be  jealous,  either,  of  the  lay 
brother  who  neither  has  been  to 
college  nor  received  the  charge  of 
a  church,  but  who  may  be  able  to 
preach  so  as  to  instruct  minds  and 
save  souls.  Nay,  but  you  have 
not  trained  lay-preachers,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  I  fear  it  is  scarcely  possible 
now  to  find  the  men  who  were 
once  in  our  midst.  The  curse  of 
the  gold-diggers  is  upon  us.  Our 
leading  people  cannot  spare  two 
hours  a  week  for  the  prayer- meet¬ 
ing  and  the  lecture;  how  could 
they  spare  the  time  to  furnish  and 
fit  the  mind  to  go  out  into  the 
village,  perhaps  every  other  Sab¬ 
bath,  occupying  their  spare  mo¬ 
ments  in  breaking  open  the 
alabaster  box  of  many  a  text,  and 
discovering  to  themselves — grand 
preparation  for  discovering  to 
others — the  aromatic  richness  of 
the  Sacred  Word ;  but,  oh,  that 
God  would  raise  up  such  men ! 
If  I  shut  up  the  colleges  I  would 
that  these  might  go  forth;  then 
they  might  visit  little  churches  in 
villages,  gathered  in  rooms  and 
farms,  or  little  homely  tabernacles 
— churches,  unable  to  support  a 
minister,  but  able  to  contribute  a 
little  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  privilege  of  bearing  the  Word. 
And  why  should  not  we  have 
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ordained  lay-preachers,  who  should 
receive  the  church’s  commission 
in  this  way  to  preside  at  the  Lord’s 
Table  in  these  country  districts? 
This  has  been  done  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  and  so  the  parent  church 
might  be  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  village  children,  and  thus  its 
strength  would  be  maintained  and 
matured.  Or  why  not  try  the 
more  unroraantic  but,  perhaps, 
even  still  more  necessary  work  of 
the  formation  of  rooms  and  ragged 
churches  for  the  destitute ;  some¬ 
thing  like  that  noble  effort  of  Mr. 
Allon’s  people  in  Spicer  Street, 
Spitalfields.  I  have  expressed  my 
fears  that  Congregationalism,  as 
we  interpret  and  understand  it, 
may  bo  unequal  to  maintain  its 
mission — may  lose  its  mission. 
Such  an  agitation  as  we  now  be¬ 
hold  in  the  Church  of  England — 
that  house  and  kingdom  divided 
against  itself,” — surely  betokens 
more  than  passing  moment.  I  am 
not  aware  if  the  eleven  thousand 
ministers  invited  all  went  in  their 
robes  the  other  day  to  carry  their 
protestation  to  the  Archbishop  at 
Lambeth ;  if  so,  they  must  have 
formed  an  edifying  spectacle  ;  but 
whether  they  did  or  no,  so  long  as 
they  remain  where  they  are,  they 
do  in  effect  say — We  don’t  believe 
in  the  Church  of  England — it  is 
altogether  another  business  from 
the  thing  wo  bargained  for ;  but  it 
gives  us  status^  and  so  we  stop  in 
it ;  it  gives  us  livings,  and  so  we 
keep  them.  What  will  be  the 
issue?  Can  these  men  remain 


where  they  are  ?  Will  they  ?  If 
not,  will  they  have  any  sympathy 
with  our  forms  ?  Will  they  come 
out,  and  form  a  new,  great,  free 
Church  of  England?  If  they 
do  so,  how  will  that  affect  us? 
We  shall  have  nothing  to  debate 
with  them.  What  wdll  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  our  people — our  congrega¬ 
tions — feel  in  that  case  ?  If  the 
Church  become  free  from  the  State, 
one  chief  objection  to  the  modern 
aspects  of  Church  of  Englandism 
is  gone.  I  believe  our  people  are 
not  enamoured  wdth  our  gift  in 
prayer  ;  as  to  the  preaching,  these 
men  can  preach,  and  will  preach 
wdien  they  become  free.  If  wo  do 
not  anticipate  that  movement,  and 
head  it,  in  a  few  years  that  move¬ 
ment  will  head  us,  leave  us  behind, 
isolated,  little  straggling  waifs,  who 
did  not  know  the  day  of  their  visi¬ 
tation  by  the  wave  of  opinion,  and 
so  were  left  to  dry  and  perish  on 
the  shore,  or  w’e  shall  be  absorbed 
in  the  movement — our  individu¬ 
ality  and  church  existence  lost  and 
gone.  And  I  perceive  from  the 
the  admirable  address  of  !Mr.  Mur- 
sell,  before  the  Baptist  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union,  ho  shares  with  me, 
if  I  may  say  so,  in  some  measure, 
this  anticipation.  He  says  : — 

A  free  Episcopal  Church,  with  its 
ceremonial,  its  fiturg}',  and  a  puri¬ 
fied  ministry,  would  be  a  popular 
institution,  w’ould  attract  to  itself 
both  wealth  and  intelligence,  and 
neutralise  a  large  jMirtion  of  the 
Nonconformity  of  tho  realm. 

On  the  contrary,  ho  says : — 

But  surely  this  spectaele  of  the 
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present  state  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  adapted  to  nourish  our  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  nerve  our  purposes  as 
seceders  from  the  Church  of  England. 
If  the  representatives  of  that  com¬ 
munity  be  sincere  in  their  expressed 
desire  to  recall  us  to  her  fellowship, 
they  adopt  strange  measures  to 
secure  it.  What  possible  induce¬ 
ment  is  there  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
a  body  which  has  pomp  without 
jKJwer,  canons  without  unity,  and 
ambition  without  freedom  ? — a  body 
which,  however  regally  attired, 
grows  pale  and  motionless  under  the 
patronage  of  senators  and  princes, 
and  which,  had  it  not  called  to  its 
aid  the  principle  on  which  free 
churches  repose,  would  by  this  time 
have  been  a  stately  corpse  ?  What 
temptation  could  be  adeejuate  to 
attract  us  from  our  chosen  seclusion, 
into  the  midst  of  a  theatre,  the  stage 
of  which  is  crowded  by  a  motley 
group  of  clergvmen  of  every  grade, 
accompanied  by  councillors  from 
every  court,  contending  about  the 
first  principles  of  revealed  religion, 
^^^th  a  polished  acrimony  which  in¬ 
spires  t nought ful  spectators  with 
shame  and  disgust  ? 

I  love  the  history  of  the  Fathers 
— I  love  the  church  of  my  boyhood 
and  youth,  but  I  confess  I  don’t 
C4ire  much  for  the  mould  into  which 
the  religious  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  ultimately  cast,  but  I  would 
that  it  should  be  free. 

What  can  we  do  to  give  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  our  churches — to  divest 
them  somewhat  of  their  hardness, 
sternness,  and  gloom — to  increiise 
their  reverence,  their  discipline, 
and  their  labour  ?  These  are  the 
two  or  three  additional  points 
upon  which  something  might  be 
said  in  an  address  from  the  chair¬ 
man. 

But  we  are  in  danger  from 


Imitation  ;  we  are  in  danger  from 
our  cultivated  tastes, — from  our 
loss  of  simplicity,  our  loss  of  ear¬ 
nestness.  We  are  introducing  a 
sugar-candy  and  confectionary 
style  of  service  into  our  temples, 
both  in  our  music  and  architec¬ 
ture  ;  in  many  directions  we  have 
advanced  from  old  plainness  and 
ruggedness,  but  wo  have  not  got 
far  on  the  way  to  good  taste  ; 
and  our  modern  Gothic  chapels 
are  a  sad,  uncomfortable  affair  for 
most  ministerial  work.  We  must 
revise  our  Gothic — nayj  I  beseech 
you  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation 
— and  look  a  little  at  Byzantine 
and  Grecian  orders.  All  this 
Gothic  whim  will  bring  its  com¬ 
pensation  by  and  bye ;  it  is  not 
adapted  for  us;  it  is  injudicious; 
it  is  not  useful.  You  cannot  be 
true  to  its  style  ;  and  very  much  of 
our  music  is  like  it.  We  rear 
edifices,  pieces  of  vast  designs  in¬ 
tended  for  the  hagioscopes  and 
prolonged  liturgies,  and  free,  cool 
services  of  southern  climes,  and 
we  are  exchanging  our  true,  wild, 
northern  mountain  hymns,  for  the 
phonal  and  antiphonal  notes  of 
organs  and  choirs.  It  wont  do, 
brethren,  it  wont  do.  Well, 
again  says  Mr.  Mursell,  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  address :  — 

Should  wc  not,  my  brethren, 
guard  against  a  too  indiscriminatiug 
sympathy  with  the  (esthetic  spirit  of 
the  times  f  Societv,  like  individuals, 
has  its  impulses,  its  moods  and  its 
antipathies.  These  are  so  silently 
occasioned  and  formed,  that  we  arc 
unable  to  detect  the  process ;  they 
slide  into  and  supersede  each  other 
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so  Bubtilely,  ftnd  arc  so  jjradually 
taken  in  throiij^h  the  interstices  anil 
pores  of  social  life,  that  almost  all 
we  know  of  them  is  that  they  exist; 
and  so  Protean  are  they,  so  tmiisicnt 
comparatively  is  their  stay,  that  wo 
can  trace  them  only  in  their  relies. 
'Whether  from  the  restless  activity 
of  ^reat  animated  masses,  from  a 
freer  intercourse  with  foreij'ii  nations, 
from  the  spiiit  of  an  iiij^enious  en¬ 
terprise,  or  from  tliese  and  other 
causes  combined,  it  is  not  reejuisite 
to  decide,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
present  age  offers  no  exception  to 
the  rule — that  it  differs,  that  is  to 
say,  in  its  suj)erficial  features  from 
these  which  have  preceded  it.  Put 
change  does  not  necessarily’  intend 
improvement,  nor  a  love  of  ornament 
indicate  refinement.  jPMhetie  ten¬ 
dencies  do  not  always  bring  with 
them  corres])onding  coneeptions,  any 
more  than  intellectual  proclivities 
necessarily  involve  mental  power. 
It  would  be  diftieult,  I  think,  with 
all  our  })rogress,  to  detect  any  very 
niarked  advancement  in  true  taste, 
either  in  the  architecture,  the 
fashions,  or  the  manners  of  the  day. 
The  tone  which  prevails  in  general 
society  has  shown  itself  in  religious 
communities — and  among  others,  in 
our  own — in  the  altered  style  of  our 
chapels,  the  modes  of  our  worship, 
and  the  tendencies  towards  the  im¬ 
posing  and  ornate.  If  we  admit 
that  in  these  respects  we  have  taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  is  there 
no  danger,  my  brethren,  of  our  going 
too  far — of  the  spirit  of  comiu  tition 
and  the  passion  for  display  impelling 
us  too  fast?  May  we  not  bound 
forward  in  this  direction  with  a  force 
which  will  entail  and  demand  a  eor- 
respmiding  recoil  ?  Are  we  in  no 
danger  of  falling  into  the  gross  no¬ 
tion,  of  drinking  in  the  far  too  com¬ 
mon,  but  very  subtle  feeling,  that 
human  artifice  commends  itself  to 
the  Divine  complacency  ? — that  ma¬ 
terial  grandeur  comports  with  the 
spiritual  essence? — that  garnished 
temples  are  pleasing  to  God? — an 
error  which  we  must  admit,  pervades 


all  superstitions.  “Rut  where  is 
the  house  that  you  will  build  unto 
me,”  said  the  Lord,  “  and  where  is 
the  place  of  my  rest  ?  ”  May  we  not 
go  on  till  the  forms  of  our  worship 
endanger  and  overlay  its  spirit,  till 
screens  and  vestments,  and  intona¬ 
tions  and  chants,  become  substitutes 
instead  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  devotion  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
so  call  down  the  rebuke,  “  Pring  no 
more  vain  oblation  ”  ?  Is  it  alto¬ 
gether  certain  that  we  may  not 
adapt  our  religious  houses  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  cravings  of  novelty  until 
we  apjK'al  through  them  to  the 
imagination  rather  than  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  render  them  chan¬ 
nels  of  agreeable  excitement,  rather 
than  sanctifying  means  of  grace  ? 
Is  there  no  danger  of  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  itself  losing  its  edge  while 
brandished  amidst  so  much  that  is 
incidental  and  artistic  ?  While  giv¬ 
ing  all  proper  attention  to  the  taste¬ 
fulness  and  eommodiousness  of  our 
places  of  worship,  and  to  the  order, 
impressiveness,  and  decorum  of  their 
sacred  engagements,  wx*  will  not  for¬ 
get,  brethren,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  an  age  when  all  was 
typical,  whether  buildings  or  cere¬ 
monies  or  sacrifices,  from  the  golden 
bell  and  the  pomegranate  that  a- 
dorned  the  robe  of  the  priest  to  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  which  glistened 
on  his  breast — from  the  altar  iK'fore 
which  Solomon  stood  spreading  forth 
his  hands  towards  heaven,  to  the 
gorgeous  temple,  itself,  iMMieath 
whose  vault(‘d  roof  he  poured  forth 
his  sublime  prayer ;  but  the  rather 
we  will  bear  in  mind  that  whether 
we  convene  in  the  lowly  cottage  or 
in  the  well  appointi  d  sanctuary’,  we 
“  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  citv  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,  to  the  innumerable  comjiany 
of  angels,  to  God  the  Judge  of  all, 
to  the  sjiirit.s  of  just  men  made  per¬ 
fect,  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  which  speaketh  Indter 
things  than  the  blooa  of  Abed.” 

First,  wc  arc  still  too  stern,  we 
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arc  separatists ;  our  mode  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  communion  is  not  easy ;  we 
put  barriers  in  the  way  of  be¬ 
lievers  and  converts.  Anyone 
would  think  the  theory  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  to  be,  the  fewer 
the  better ;  only  one  or  two  other 
sects  are  more  or  so  exclusive.  This 
needs  grave  revision — assuredly  we 
ought  not  to  depreciate  the  purity 
of  communion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  debar  any¬ 
one  from  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
Still,  in  many  places  the  entrance 
into  the  church  is  a  surgical 
oj)eration  on  the  soul,  and  young 
people  tremble  and  shrink  back, 
and  the  whole  idea  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  the  Church  is  miscon¬ 
ceived.  We  shall  strengthen  our 
communion  and  our  Church,  as 
we  are  able  naturally  and  sacredly 
to  lift  the  barriers — where  souls 
commune,  there  they  love — this 
is  one  of  the  things  which  will 
help  us.  Second,  our  Avorship  is 
not  beautiful  generally.  The 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  intolerably  long ;  but,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  there  are  few  people  now 
w  ho  w’ould  defend  extemporaneous 
prayer  against  the  liturgy,  merely 
on  the  score  of  its  freedom.  In 
fact,  almost  every  minister  has  a 
stereotyped  but  unwritten  liturgy, 
only  it  is  not  always  a  beautiful 
one,  while  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long.  Why  should 
w'e  not  break  the  worship  into 
parts,  and  give  the  people  a  larger 
share  ?  And  why  should  not  the 
people  frequently  respond  and 


join  in  the  life  of  the  service — - 
sanctified  life.  Hallowed  energy 
is  needed  to  make  the  service  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
to  lift  the  heart  to  bear  in  the 
difterent  voices  of  comfort  and 
conviction  to  the  mind.  It  is  true 
all  this  may  be  affected  by  the 
ordinary,  simple,  ancient  method 
of  our  puritan  fathers,  when  the 
minister  and  the  people  unite  in 
healthy  and  the  elevated  frame. 
But  I  am  speaking,  not  of  the  rare 
exception,  but  of  the  ordinary  rule, 
and  for  this  w^e  must  provide  by 
all  the  auxiliaries  that  can  aid  to 
lift  and  harmonize  the  service. 
How  is  it  that  a  finer  taste  usually 
presides  over  the  service  of  the 
Establishment  ?  Once,  w  e  boasted 
heart,  now,  we  have  very  little 
improved  our  taste  or  cultivated 
the  art  of  w’orship,  wdiile  we  have 
certainly  lost  that  fervour,  that 
lofty  upsoaring  of  the  soul,  w  hich 
gave  such  rapture  to  services  wo 
remember  in  our  very  earliest 
days.  Let  this  be  cultivated,  this 
this  w’ill  strengthen  us,  and,  with¬ 
out  this,  service  and  worship,  w  ill 
languish  and  become  more  and 
more  feeble. 

There  is  a  third  point,  and  wo 
are  verily  guilty  here.  We  are, 
as  a  people,  sorely  forg(‘tful  of  tlie 
means  of  grace.  Is  it  true,  that, 
as  Leonard  Sw^ain  says,  in  an  in¬ 
valuable,  beautiful  address,  **  The 
Congregational  polity  is  a  polity 
of  the  spirit.”  I  commend  that 
soul  stirring  address  to  you.  Hear 
what  he  says,  and  lay  it  to  heart : 
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“  Our  polity  hIiows  us  our  wants. 
What  >ye  want  is  not  a  hip^her  or¬ 
ganisation,  ^but  a  higher  consecra¬ 
tion.  What  our  churelics  need  is 
not  to  be  popularised,  but  to  Ik* 
spiritualised ;  not  to  be  made  more 
like  the  world,  so  that  they  may 
win  its  favour  and  attract  it,  but  to 
be  made  more  unlike  the  world, 
so  that  they  may  win  its  rc'sjwct 
and  save  it.  The  jilea  sometimes 
is  that  if  wc  are  going  to  take 
hold  of  the  masses  of  men,  we 
must  do  something  to  poiiularise 
both  Christianity  and  the  Church  ; 
which  means,  in  its  rationalistic 
sense,  that  we  must  tone  down  the 
high  doctrines  and  spiritualities ; 
have  less  of  Clod  and  more  of  man, 
less  of  the  ne.\t  world  and  more  of 
this ;  less  of  repentanee  and  re¬ 
generation,  and  more  of  popular  re¬ 
form  :  less  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
more  of  the  natural  laws  of  retribu¬ 
tion  ;  and  which  means,  in  the 
ritualistic  sense,  that  we  must  make 
the  terms  of  church  membership  less 
strict ;  have  lower  bars,  a  broader 
gate,  a  wider  communion ;  so  that 
men  may  come  in  and  get  the 
advantage  which  they  need,  and 
give  us  the  numbers  and  strength 
which  wc  require ;  that  we  must 
have  a  more  inclusive  worship — 
something  which  shall  make  less  de¬ 
mands  on  men’s  intelligence  and 
inward  piety  ;  something  which  can 
throw  its  arms  around  the  weak,  the 
ignorant,  the  worldly ;  take  men 
more  as  they  are,  and  be  to  them  a 
kind  of  mother  church,  an  indulgent 
nurse,  having  a  j)lace  for  every  one, 
and  making  all  feel  that  they  are  on 
the  wav  to  heaven. 

“'fins  spirit  mistakes  the  whole 
nature  and  mission  of  tlie  C’hristian 
Church  and  of  Christianity  itself.  A 
chuidi  is  not  strengthened,  but 
weakened,  if  it  be  enlarged  by  such 
means  as  this.  Men  are  not  blessed, 
but  harmed,  by  being  taken  into 

such  a  fellowship. 

•  •  •  • 

“  And  so  of  preaching.  It  is  soinc*- 
tiines  said  that  wc  must  j)opularisc 


that  if  wo  would  attract  and  gain 
men  by  it ;  that  is,  we  must  preach 
on  popular  themes,  and  after  the 
brilliant  and  captivating  manner  of 
our  lyeeum  lecturers  and  most 
famous  secular  onitors:  Hut  this 
overlooks  the  true  philosophy  of 
preaching,  and  mistakes  the  very 
power  by  which  it  is  to  prevail.  The 
W'orld  is  not  saved  by  the  ])rt'aching 
w  Inch  it  likes,  but  by  the  preaching 
which  it  dislikes.  Nay,  the  world 
is  not  attracted  most  powerfully  by 
the  preaching  which  it  likes,  but  by 
the  preaching  w  hich  it  dislikes.  The 
history  of  every  revival  shows  it. 
Men  that  go  away  raging  against  the 
truth,  declaring  that  they  will  hear 
such  doctrine  no  more,  aiv  often 
seized  as  with  an  irresistible  fasci¬ 
nation  by  that  very  truth  itself 
which  smites  them,  and  are  brought 
back  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  almost 
against  their  own  w  ill,  to  submit  to 
the  shock  until,  finally  the  truth 
triumphs  over  them,  as  it  did  over 
Saul  of  Tarsus.” 

Ifow'  few  among  our  people  ever 
call  to  mind  the  week-night  ser¬ 
vice's.  We  ought  to  believe  that 
upon  these  greatly  depends  the 
health  of  the  church.  How  ex- 
tmj)Iary  here  are  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  their  meet¬ 
ing  is  usually  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  but  business  is  left — the  shop, 
the  counting-house  forsaken,  usu¬ 
ally,  for  the  silent  meeting.  A 
chill  has  crej)t  over  us  in  this 
matter.  How  can  it  otherwise 
than  leave  us  all  the  lower  in 
faith  and  in  affection  ?  Church 
members  learn  to  know  each 
other  at  the  prayer-meeting — it 
has  now'  become  customary  to 
apologise  for  this  neglect,  and  to 
say  that  warmth  of  devotion  is 
frequently  found  where  circum- 
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stances  compel  absence  from  the 
prayer-meeting.  And  this  may 
sometimes  be,  but  it  is  not  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  expected.  Many  of  our  church 
members  seem  at  last  to  have 
almost  reached  the  state  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say,  or  to  hear  said,  Know  the 
Lord — but  it  surely  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  from  our  church 
members  a  very  different  state. 
In  all  times  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  Jhave  intervals  of 
grateful  shade,  in  which  the  spirit 
escapes  from  the  smoke,  and  toil, 
and  trials  of  the  world,  into  the 
large,  fresh,  free,  open  church, 

into  the  communion  of  saints. 

\ 

Those  who  can  sustain  their  piety 
without  weekly  services  would  be 
able  equally  to  dispense  with  the 
Sabbath  services,  di<l  they  know 
w^ell  how  to  dispose  of  their  time, 
or  did  social  respectability  permit 
the  desecration.  Well  said  the  old 
man  in  the  prayer-meeting,  “  we 
are  pruning  and  w'andering  crea¬ 
tures.’’ 

And  yet  another  element  of 
government  will  save  the  mission 
of  the  Congregationalist — disci¬ 
pline.  Widen  the  doors  of  en¬ 
trance,  but  narrow  and  tighten 
the  discipline.  This  seems  to  be 
absolutely  a  necessity.  Ilow  can 
this  l>e  done  ?  And  now  these 
are  the  things  demanding  atten¬ 
tion  from  us  —  true,  you  will 
perhaps  say  they  Ciinnot  in  the 
main  be  effected  by  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union — no,  but  they  must 
be  effected  by  the  churches,  and 


while  nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
seemly  than  that  the  Union  should 
undertake  to  fix  the  lines,  and 
describe  the  rule  and  the  duty — 
why  are  we  here,  if  not  to  advise 
with  each  other  in  reference  to 
the  polity  and  the  government  of 
our  churches.  It  is  by  intently 
bending  ourselves  to  understand 
the  relation  of  Congregationalism 
to  our  times  that  w^e  may  both 
save  and  accomplish  our  mission. 
At  present  we  seem  mostly  inade¬ 
quate  to  it.  You  are,  to  be  sure, 
all  preachers,  but  on  all  sides  we 
are  thinking  too  much  of  sermons, 
too  little  of  organism,  ma¬ 
chinery,  visitation,  the  pastoral 
office.  Itemember,  if  we  cultivate 
the  disembodied  soul  solely,  we 
shall  soon  come  to  bo  what  we 
cultivate.  The  Society  of  Priends 
could  teach  us  a  lesson  in  this 
direction ;  from  a  vast  body  they 
have  shrunk  to  an  almost  di¬ 
mensionless  sliadow,  and  we  may 
arrive  at  the  same  consummation 
by  another  process.  They  culti¬ 
vated  the  spirit  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  uU  proselyting  and  corpo¬ 
rate  action — and  the  tendency  in 
us  is  to  cultivate  bricks,  colleges, 
and  students,  very  much  to  the 
same  exclusion.  Our  soil  of  cul¬ 
tivation  may  not  be  so  noble  as 
theirs,  and  only  therefore  hastens 
us  to  a  still  more  speedy  and  un¬ 
happy  end.  But  I  see  my  hour 
is  up,  although  my  topics  are  not 
exhausted,  and  having  given  you 
food  for  n^editation,  exit  shadowy 
chairman, 

t: 


t 


^onthlg  STablef  of  (Kijlf^lic  |ttaltft[8. 


The  Cardinals  Triumph. — 
During  the  last  month  has  been 
published  in  English,  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  Address  at  the  Great 
Catholic  Congress,  held  at  Malines 
in  the  month  of  August  last,  on 
the  state  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country.  Our 
Church  of  England  clergy,  when 
they  speak  of  the  state  of  spirit¬ 
ual  destitution  of  Religion  in  any 
neighbourhood,  quietly  ignore  and 
cancel  all  recollection  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  as  Dissenters. 
Cardinal  \yiseman  and  his  Church 
in  a  similar  manner,  also,  utterly 
ignore  and  pass  over,  as  entirely  out 
of  existence,  the  whole  of  the  la¬ 
bourers  of  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country  ;  but  the  document 
is  interesting,  and  it  contains  a 
portrait  of  His  Eminence  in  all 
the  glory  of  his  robes,  and  the 
collar  of  the  cross — we  are  not 
quite  aware  of  the  technical  terms 
for  the  finery— we  know  that  ho 
is  very  vain  of  it,  and  cannot  even 
deliver  a  lecture  before  a  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institute  without  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it  in  all  the  pomp  of 
mantua-making,  just  as  if  a  duke 
or  earl,  Argyle  or  Carlisle  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
came  down  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
ermine  or  coronet.  Well  here  is  the 
likeness ;  and  then  the  book,  from 
which  we  learn  that  in  1821),  the 
professors  of  the  Pupal  faith  came 
forth,  like  the  early  Christians 
from  the  catacombs,  and  since 
then  Romanism  lias  been  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  state. 

The  following  are  figures : — 


^  The  census  of  the  population  of 
England  gives  the  following  num¬ 
bers  of  its  inhabitants  ; — 

For  the  year  1831 . .  13,89(),7l)7 
„  1811..  1,), 914, H8 

„  1851..  17, 927, 099 

„  1S(>1 .  .2(),()()(),224 

that  is,  an  increase  of  ulH)ut  two 
millions  in  each  period  of  ten  years. 

From  1831  to  1841  the  iionulation 
increased  14  jier  cent.;  in  the  sumo 
period  the  number  of  priests  was  in¬ 
creased  25  per  cent.,  or,  in  nearly 
double  the  proportion. 

During  the  ten  following  years 
the  population  increast'd  13pereent., 
the  number  of  priests  45  j)er  cent. 

Lastly,  from  1851  to  18(’)1,  while 
the  population incH'ased  12  percent., 
the  number  of  ])riests  has  augmented 
by  nearlv  per  cent- 

W  e  see,  therefore,  that,  us  tho 
population  increases,  the  number  of 
Qur  ])riests  has  grow'ii  in  u  double 
and  even  trijile  proportion. 

I  will  now’  give  you  soma  exact 
figures,  which  will  better  enable 
you  to  judge  of  the  consoling  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Engr 
laud. 

In  1830  wc  numbered  only  434 
priests  for  the  whole  of  England, 
We  have  uow’  1242,  that  is,  three 
times  as  many,  within  sixty.  Tho 
number  of  our  churches,  w  hich  was 
then  only  410,  now’  amounts  to  872, 
From  10  convents,  which  w’c  pos¬ 
sessed  in  1830,  we  have  risen  in 
1803  to  102.  l>astly,  while  in  1830 
no  house  of  religious  men  existed 
there,  in  1850  there  were  11,  and 
their  number  at  pre.sent  amounts  to 
53. 

Another  item : — 

The  generosity  of  our  brethren, 
thus  restored  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  is  truly  magnificent.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  allude  to  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  gix'ut  assembly  (Mr. 
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Wcgj?  Prosper,  late  M.P.)»  who,  at 
hia  owD  expt^nse,  baa  built  a  church 
at  Hclmout,  neaw  Hereford,  large 
enough  to  serve  oa  the  cathedral  pf 
an  extensive  diocese.  1  l^*ill  add, 
also,  that  the  number  of  churches 
built,  or  being  built,  by  convertSj 
amounts  to  at  least  forty-two. 

And  what  do  our  friends  think 
of  the  following  item,  and  the 
pleasant  concession  it  records : — 

But  the  Poor  School  Committee 
has  a  higher  mission,  and  one  still 
more  imiwrtant  than  that  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken.  It  is  recognized 
bv  Government  as  the  otticial  organ 
of  Catholics  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  education  of  the  pcKir.  By  its 
intervention,  we  have  iiegociatcd 
with  the  Government,  and  obtained 
the  advantage's  which  I  am  about  to 
enumcnitc. 

I.  A  separate  allotment  of  the 
funds  grunted  by  Parliament  during 
the  last  tiftc'en  yc'ars  for  tHlucutional 
pur|>os«‘s,  in  favour  of  scluwls  exclu¬ 
sively  ('atholie.  During  this  pi*riod 
our  sch(K)ls  have  received,  as  their 
legitimate  share's  of  thesi'  funds,  a 
sum  total  of  £239,757,  partly  for  the 
construction,  and  partly  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  sc1uh)1s.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  within  the  course  of  eight 
years,  the  Privv  Council,  which  is 
entrustcnl  w’ith  the  administration  of 
the  funds  devoted  to  education,  has 
granted  £21,513  to  Catholic  normal 
sc'h(K)ls  for  both  sexes. 

The  total  amount  of  grants  to 
Catholic  schools  obtained  by  our 
committee  is  £2(>8,062. 

II.  A  simple  and  uniform  arrange- 
nu'ut,  by  which  the  laud  and  build¬ 
ing  allotted  to  any  poor  school  are 
stTured  to  it  in  perpetuity,  and 
guaruntc'c'd  against  any  legal  dith- 
culty  or  interference. 

III.  The  din'ction  of  the  schools: 
— Kach  school  is  placed  under  the 
hujH'rintendence  of  a  local  committee 
of  Catholics,  the  president  of  which  is 
the  missionary  uriest.  He  is  the 
sole  judge  of  all  mutters  of  moral 


order,  or  aflecting  the  conduct,  in¬ 
struction,  or  direction  of  the  school. 
In  ease  of  any  dith'ri'uce  arising  in 
the  council,  the  appeal  is  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

IV.  Inspection.  —  Schools  which 
receive  assistance  from  Government 
are  subject  to  periodical  inspection. 
Jh  owr  $chiX)h,  howt  ret'f  this  iVis/^er- 
tion  am  only  he  entrutted  to  Catholic 
viSj>€ctorgt  approved  by  the  liishops, 
and  recQinmended  by  the  Poor  ^School 
Committee.  They  are  salaried  by 
Governmentt  trhich  always  defrays 
the  expenses  of  their  Journeys. 

Such  are  the  concessions  granted 
to  Catholics  with  regard  to  their 
poor  schools. 

The  following  are  illustnitions 
of  the  Catholic  policy  commended 
by  Dr.  Wiseman  : — 

It  is  only  lately  that  Catholics 
have  learnt  their  power,  even  in 
largo  constituencies,  and  have  given 
some  startling  proofs  of  it.  1  will 
illustnite  this  by  allusion  to  a  case 
which  wcurretl  at  our  last  election. 
A  candidate  in  a  considerable  town 
came  before  the  electors  on  liberal 
principles,  and  was  surprised  to  tind 
himself  rejected  by  the  preponder¬ 
ance  o^  Catholic  votes,  w  hich  turned 
the  scale.  1  le  was  informed  that  the 
motive  for  this  conduct  was  his  hav¬ 
ing  exceeded  even  the  liberty  ac¬ 
corded  to  an  advocate,  in  a  cause 
which  he  had  pleaded  against  a 
Catholic  Bishop,  in  order  to  excite 
the  religious  prejudice  of  a  jury. 
He  was  told  that  he  would  meet 
with  the  same  determined  and 
organized  opposition  in  another  ])lace 
where  he  intended  to  try  his  chance. 
This  was  the  case.  So,  having  to 
stand  for  the  very  place  where  that 
bishop  lived,  he  called  uj)on  him, 
and  made  his  peace. 

I  will  mention  another  instance, 
to  show*  w  hat  very  limited  intluencc 
may  accomplish.  In  a  small  borough, 
a  candidate  came  forwaixl,  canvass¬ 
ing  on  an  anti-Catholic  ]>rinciple,  as 
the  great  promoter  of  a  bill  to  harass 
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rclijjioiis  hou^.  lie  expix'ltHl,  no 
doubt,  to  carry  all  the  rrotcstaiit, 
and  jnirticular'ly  the  Dissi'utin^  in¬ 
terest.  There  was  only  one  Catholic 
voter  of  any  position  in  the  town, 
tuid  he  the  only  one  of  his  family. 
But  he  bn>ught  Kis  fellow-townsmen 
to^'tlier,  and  eonvimvd  them,  from 
tlie  candidate's  antecedents,  that, 
thoujjh  an  enemy  to  Catholii's,  he 
was  no  friend  to  Dissenters,  and  he 
lost  his  election. 

These  examples  may  show  how 
Catholics  strive  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  very  small  electoral  power 
which  tlu'V  possess  in  Kn*;land.  It 
h'ls  been  suHieient,  tirst,  to  exclude 
a  certain  numlHT  of  adverse,  or,  at 
least,  more  than  ordinarily  ])rt‘ju- 
diwnl  members  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  make  theu*  intlu- 
enee,  in  divided  and  nearly  balanced 
constituencies,  worth  estimatinji:  in 
their  ealeulations  by  the  j^reat  poli¬ 
tical  parties  of  the  country. 

Many  other  things  we  also  learn 
from  the  addrt'ss,  and  among  them 
that  all  the  noble  women  who  went 
out  to  biiceoiir  the  wretched  in  the 
Crimean  War  were  Catholics.  The 
whole  of  the  address  has  a  tine 
roseate  tint,  very  tlattering,  very 
partial ;  we  regret  to  think  that 
on  the  whole,  however,  it  is  very 
true,  and  it  reveals  the  tactics, 
and  the  amaxing  vitality  of  this 
dangerous  political  confederacy, 
called  the  Church  of  Romo,  .\fter 
all,  though  Dr.  Wiseman  dilates 
upon  the  number  of  risi  ng  Ch  urches, 
and  the  vast  statf  of  priests,  he 
docs  not  give  so  clear  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  conversions;  ho 
apologises  for  this,  ami  passes  it 
over.  It  is  true,  we  fear,  that  this 
Church  is  umazingly  before  us  in 
the  achievements  of  self-sacritice, 
and  faith,  and  eurncstiu'ss — wo 
would  hope  not,  but  we  will 
seureely  dare  to  say  it  is  not. 


Trstihonul  to  Dk.  Cami  bkio.. 
— We  shall,  (HTliaps,  suqirist^  some 
of  our  friends  by  calling  attention 
to  this  pri>jtH;t.  So  far  as  we  have 
st'en,  we  an>  the  first  to  do  so 
through  the  nuHiium  of  the  pn^sa. 
We  do  so  with  juTfeet  fret'dom  and 
with  great  heartiness.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell’s  mode  of  spiveh  has  sonu'* 
times  eaustnl  us  the  most  ix'al 
pain  and  indignation.  Some  of 
our  most  beloved  friends  have 
felt  the  injustice  of  his  pen.  Yet 
we  believe  —  we  know  some  of 
them  would  among  the  tii'st  to 
commend  us  for  Uius  expressing 
our  joy,  that  the  brave  old  man,  in 
his  seventieth  anniversary,  is  to  rt'- 
ceive  some  token  of  denominational 
regard,  for  we  have  great  sym¬ 
pathy  w  ith  the  work  to  which  Dr. 
Campbell  has  SiU  him.Hdf.  But  we 
confess  to  have  been  sometimes 
truly  horrified  at  his  imuie  of  doing 
it.  And  if  he  were  taken  tix)m  us, 
should  we  not  miss  him?  In  all 
our  ranks,  who  would  supply  his 
place?  “  We  don’t  want  his  jdaco 
supplied,’’  gruntsout  perhaps  soino 
rather  badly  treated  brother — yes, 
w  e  need  such  a  man  as  this.  We 
have  had  some  experituico  of 
chaptdw,  our  own  and  others,  and 
w'e  put  it  to  our  readers,  w’hether 
there  is  not  one  little  circumstance 
most  important,  neei'ssary,  and 
dillieiilt  to  manage.  On  all  hands  it 
is  agreed  that  we  want  ventilation  ; 
the  ditliculty  being,  how’  ti»  man¬ 
age  the  ventilator.  For  sometimes 
the  ventilator  is  down,  ami  it  is 
fearfully  hot;  and  sometimes  the 
ventilator  is  up,  and  pt>or  ^Irs. 
I'aitington  tells  you  that  she 
*‘took  such  a  draught  that  she 
is  never  likely  to  get  over  it.” 
There  is  nothing  more  dilHcult 
than  the  management  of  a  venti¬ 
lator.  Now  a  man  like  Dr.  Camp- 
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bell  is  the  ventilator  of  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs — he  will  utter 
what  he  thinks  and  feels;  but 
then,  being  a  strong  sort  of  cha- 
ra(;ter,  he  will  not  be  managed, 
and  so  your  ventilator  is  very 
draughty  ;  and  the  necks  of  all  in 
propinquity  to  it  wriggle  about 
very  uncomfortably,  and  declare 
that  that  ventilator 'must  be  stopped 
or  they  must  go  elsewhere.  In  a 
long  course  of  public  service,  it 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not 
much  to  stir  and  irritate  feelings. 
What  is  the  man,  and  what  has 
he  done  ?  Certainly  we  believe 
the  good  Doctor  has  a  liner  taste 
for  rows  and  riots  than  any  man 
we  know  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  church  militant — and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  It  would  be 
gn  amazing  thing  just  to  take  the 
twenty  years  volume  of  the  Chrint- 
tan  irifnfs/tj  and  the  sundry  tiles 
of  the  British  Banner  and  British 
Standard^  and  make  a  note  of  all 
the  Ri‘Ct8,  parties,  peoples,  men, 
and  things,  with  whom  and  with 
which,  personally  and  individually, 
he  has  had  a  stand  up  tight.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  other  man  in  our  denomination 
who  could  have  done  it.  **  Sir,  he 
had  no  business  to  have  done  it !  ’* 
says  our  still  dissatisfied  brother. 
Well,  well,  but  with  all  this, 
the  good,  the  good,  the  good  of 
the  man,  the  omniscience  of  the 
man ;  and  most  of  the  topics  he 
has  touched,  and  the  subjects  he 
has  discussed,  needed  handling.  It 
is  true,  there  has  been  sometimes 
an  appearance  of  strange  self- 
glorification,  also  his  papers  have 
had  too  decided  a  j)roclivity  to 
harangue,  oration,  and — well  we 
won’t  say  what  else ;  but  his  pen 
has  a  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
his  tongue  a  frequent  felicity  of 


diction — sometimes  a  sonorous 
roll  of  eloquent  periods,  and  then 
again  a  happy  agility  of  character¬ 
istic  epithet  that  almost  makes  us 
wish  some  monumental  selection 
of  his  papers  might  be  published 
as  a  true  exhibition  of  the  man. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  Mar¬ 
tyr  of  Erromanya  with  ])leasur(*  ? 
The  History  of  Maritime  Discovery, 
in  which,  if  sometimes  the  almost 
invariable  vice  of  the  Doptor — his 
uncritical  magnificence  of  expres¬ 
sion — is  evident,  still  that  very 
fault  gives  to  the  works  the  clang 
of  a  trumpet  and  the  rattle  of  the 
drum^call  for  the  rheille — and, 
then,  his  mighty  victory  over  the 
Bible  monopoly,  and  his  frequent 
calls,  through  his  Jethro  and  the 
Life  of  David  Kasmyth,  to  church 
activity.  All  these  things  remind 
us  of  a  noble,  hard-working  man, 
from  whom,  at  any  rate,  it  is  ;in 
honour  to  differ,  Our  good-will 
goes  with  the  Testimonial.  ^lay  the 
Doctor  live,  not  only  to  receive  it 
— we  could  almost  hope  that  ho 
may  put  a  finer  nib  on  his  pen,  and 
water  down  his  ink  a  little.  It 
would  be  a  fine  act  of  magnanimity 
to  see  in  the  list  of  the  contributors, 
the  names  of  many  of  the  brethren 
whom  he  has  accused.  Perhaps 
there  are  one  or  two  whom  he 
has  so  wondrously  misunderstood, 
that  it  is  impossible  there  names 
could  be  there.  Some  of  our  ami¬ 
able  friends,  like  the  author  of  the 
Rescue  of  the  Faith,  will  perhaps 
accuse  us  of  blowing  hot  and  cold 
— trimming.  They  must  retain 
their  conviction.  We  must  be 
free  to  admire  the  north-east  wind 
and  believe  it  to  be  in  its  way  not 
unuseful,  although  its  use  is  some¬ 
times  rather  roughly  shown,  and 
rather  painfully  experienced. 
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moral  analogies,  100.  - Christ  the  Head  and  Hoot  of 

Ancient  Church  legend, 561.  mankind,  43. 

Anecdotes  : —  - -  Two  kinds  of  punishment,  45. 

An  ignorant  mayor,  129.  - No  Gospel  without  objective 

Bathers,  the,  595.  !  saeritice,  47. 

Blake,  William,  376,  382,  387-R.  ! 

Burritt,  Elihu,  696-701.  .  Bampton  lecture,  the,  323. 

Eliot  and  Buckingham,  506.  - “  Anthropomorphism,”  323. 

Father  Mathew,  247-250.  The  Bible — the  woi’st-treated 

- and  the  convert,  253.  book,  324. 

- and  the  obliging  musicians, - The  Divine,  325. 

257.  - Apparent  contradictions  in  the 

- and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Bible,  327. 

258.  - Selections  from,  329-31. 

- and  Lord  Brougham,  258.  Barnes’s  poems  previewed),  290. 

Father  Donovan  and  the  barrel-  Barnard’s  sport  in  Norway  (account 

organ,  248.  of),  690. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Linsen-  Bates’s  naturalist  on  the  Amazon,  20. 

barth,  708.  - A  book  to  stir  the  mind,  22. 

- and  De  Catt,  713.  - Coast  scenery,  23. 

George  HI.,  128-9.  - Birds,  beasts,  insects,  25. 

Handel  and  the  Composer,  612. - 'Hie  city  of  Ega,  27. 

Luther,  615.  - Life  and  manners,  29. 

M‘Call,  Dr.,  and  the  Methodist,  - Habits  of  the  Peruvians  31. 

315.  - Faults  of  European  traders,  33. 

Nobleman  and  gardener,  60.  - 'I’rading  activity  along  the 

P—  lady  and  the  Doctor,  483.  Amazon,  34. 

Pastors,  the  two,  234.  :  - Thoughts  on  “  spt'cics,”  36. 

Prince  Albert,  11.  :  Battle,  the  coming,  and  National 

Reed,  Andrew,  15.  con>'ul8ion8,  64. 
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Hcnevolcnt  foundations,  Reed’s,  19. 
Rerj;en,  680. 

Rernard,  the  monk,  399. 

Rihle  ill-treated,  the,  324. 

Rirds,  Kiij^lish,  698. 

Blake,  William,  373. 

-  His  peeuliar  genius,  373. 

- His  hirth,  374. 

- Adventures  in  London,  37o-0. 

- Selections  from  his  poems, 

378-9. 

—  His  proverbs,  380. 

- A  eliaraeteristie  ej)istle,  381. 

- Kxtraets  from  ‘Jerusalem’  and 

‘Milton,’  383-4. 

- Kpijj^rain-writinjj:,  385. 

- Lines  to  the  Queen,  386. 

-  His  death,  388. 

- Kstiinateof  him  as  a  writer,  391. 

Boatman,  Caxton’s  (reviewed),  663. 
Brown’s,  Baldwin,  Divine  treatment 
of  sin,  433. 

- lU'view  of,  433-4. 

- Sin,  not  God’s  creature,  435. 

- 'I'he  unj)ardonal>le  sin,  437. 

-  Kxtraets  from  sermons,  438-44. 

Bruhl,  the  Saxon  minister,  706. 
Buchanan’s  analojfv,  94. 
Buckingham,  the  wicked,  511. 
Bulwer  JiVtton’s  Caxtoniana,  47. 

• - Genius  described, 

668-9. 

Burjj^hley  fj^rove,  tlie,  699. 

Burritt,  Klihu,  “  in  our  old  home,” 
694. 

- Hawthorne  and  Burritt  com¬ 
pared,  694. 

- Aji^rarian  wanderinj^s,  695-6. 

- A  traveller’s  mishap,  696. 

- The  birds  of  Kngland,  698. 

- Famed  grove  at  Burghley 

House,  699. 

- Kxtraets  from  work,  699-701. 

- The  American  at  the  village 

inn,  701. 

(’apital  ])unisiiment,  242. 

C’ampl)eir8  tales  of  the  Western 
Islands,  69. 

Captain,  a  noble,  509. 

Carlvle’s  Frederick,  703. 

- the  author’s  uneriticisabilitv, 

703. 

- Fate  of  Ctdonel  Mentzel,  704. 

- Extracts  from  work,  705-14. 


Carlyle’s  Frederick. 

- The  minister  Bruhl,  706. 

- Voltaire’s  PtrsonneU  707. 

- Schoolmaster  Linsenbarth,  708- 

12. 

- The  King  incognito,  712. 

Caxton’s  essays,  47. 

- Their  weight  and  worth,  48. 

- Forster’s  theory  of  indestructi¬ 
ble  works,  49. 

- F^xtraets  from,  50-2. 

- ‘  Hints  on  mental  culture,’  50. 

- The  suggestiveness  of,  53. 

Caxton’s  Foems,  663. 

- Versatility  of  the  autlior,  663. 

- The  voyage  of  life,  664-8. 

- The  Boatman,  extracts  from 

664-8. 

-  Characteristics  of  author’s  ge¬ 
nius,  668-9. 

- ‘  liOve  and  death,’  669. 

- ‘  The  mind  and  the  soul,’  671. 

- Caxton  a  hard  worker,  672. 

- ‘  The  long  life  and  the  full  life,’ 

673 

Church  literature  (extracts  from), 
727. 

Cinderella,  the  Ethnic,  77. 

(’leant lies’  hymn  to  Jupiter,  553. 
(’obden  and  ‘The  Times,’  121. 
Cobwebs,  Parable  of  the,  457. 
Comment ar  sur  otlenbarung  Johan¬ 
nes,  54. 

(’ommonwealth.  Singing  during  the, 
606. 

(^omi)oser,  an  unfortunate,  612. 
(’ONGllKGATIONAL  ToPICS  : — 

Work  and  wants  of  Congretional 
Churches,  105. 

The  Church  of  Christ  not  an 
l^cclesiasticism,  106. 
Congregationalism’s  special  mis¬ 
sion,  109. 

Its  relation  to  citizenship.  111. 
The  need  of  a  sound  domestic 
policy,  115. 

Trust  deeds,  116. 

Weekly  offerings  versus  pew- 
rents,  118. 

The  association  of  churches,  119. 
How  to  fill  the  chapels,  120. 
Bishoj)  of  Oxford’s  Charge,  219. 

A  tribute  to  him,  219. 

The  griefs  of  Flpiscopaey, 

220. 
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Congregational  'Porics. 

'rhc  pretscnce  of  Dissent  a  lun- 
(leranee  to  the  Cliureh, 
Troublesome  elerj^^vmeu,  222. 

AVhat  is  a  ministerial  aet.'* 

“  We  are  the  men,”  22-1. 

AimUean  aiulaeity,  22o. 

Duke  of  Arf'yle  on  the  NN  ordof 
Ciod,  22(),  22  <. 

Even  a  bishop  may  be  wrong, 

22S. 

“  Don’t  hahitmiUy 

people’s  sermons,  220. 

Extract  from  Charge,  2;U). 

Lord  Dundreary  (hord  Uohert 

Montague)settlestheqiu2^tion 

of  Church  and  State,  do  t . 

His  innocence  of  commonsense, 

doS.  .  .  ^ 

His  miserable  opinion  of  pru  aU 
iudgment,  dot).  . 

As^serts  Congregationalism  to  be 
a  dreadful  thing,  dOl.  ^ 

And  Dissent  but  the  sowing  ot 

Dragon’s  teeth,  d()d. 

Declares  that  not  to  goto  Church 

is  sedition,  dOl.  ^  i-  •  i* 
The  whole  hook  a  piece  ot  intli- 

vidual  lolly,  dOo.  ^ 

A  Dundreary  come  to  judgment, 

roUtic.il  rcUf,Uo.i-tlie  .stn- 
blished  Cliureh  in  its  political 
relation  to  Dissent,  4bo. 

Ri  liirum  and  IN.litics, -Itw. 

How  our  iirivilegcs  have  be 

The  Church  of  England  a  poli¬ 
tical  institution,  4tL . 

(dirist  therefore  not  the  Head 
of  it,  4t>S.  „ 

“  Our  mother  (’hurch,  ‘  ‘  , 

Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Church 

l)iS«'I.oor,  yet  liberal. 

Ditsenters^  objections  to  Church 

Why  arc  not  Dissenters  to  be 
Tllr  sute  o^'cierRyinen  and 
SubSdir  'tV'tUe  Articles. 

47H,  4<9.  0  4ft‘t 

Who  are  curates  .  4H.5. 


Congregational  Tones. 

Speech  and  action  retiuired  trom 
Dissenters,  4ST. 

Esalmodvof  the  Ueformation,  bOl . 
Movements  towards  pcTlection 

in  singing,  bOl,  b02. 

Mr.  Alton’s  Lecture  (luotcul 
from,  t)b2,  bOd. 

Singing  at  Cnion  (  hapeh  bO.L 

The  importance  of  worship  song, 

b04.  ,  ,  .  _ 

AVhat  various  churches  IniM 

done,  ()bd. 

Defects  in  present  system,  oO.  . 
Comparison  between  song  ami 

nature.  blO,  (ill.  ^ 

The  unfortunate  (  omposcr,  (>i-. 
I'urthcr  improvement  in  sing¬ 
ing  suggest c‘d,  bid. 

The  two  methods— niiisou  and 
harmony,  bio. 

What  the  compilers 

“Weigh-house  Senes  Hum 

done,  bib.  , 

Hopes  for  the  coming  age,  bl. . 

Congregationaljsm  — IS  it  a  losV 

mission  ?  72d. 

The  two  Cnions’  meetings, 
Kenan  the  ubiquitous,  724^.^^^ 
M’hv  we  are  gomi^  back,  <-o. 
Extracts  from  Church  literature 

727. 

Raise  the  ministerial  charactc  i. 

The  Congregational  lecture,  7.id. 
M’hat  a  free  Church  would  do, 

Mr.  Mursell’s  address,  7jlb. 

Congregational  polity ,  Jd^- 
Congregational  Year*b(K)k,  -dl. 

_ 7  Growth  of  county  associations, 

2:12,  2dd. 

(’ooner,  'riiomas,  444.  , 

_ L  Various  ideas  oil  leetunn){.  •!  !•>. 

_  K.  U.  H.  and  Ihackeray, 

The  kins  of  lecturers,  t  j!». 

_ _ Purgatory  ot  Suicides,  4oU. 

_ Considered  as  a  preacher,  4ol . 

_ An  extraordinary  4o  . 

Costumes.  NorweKiau, 

Cote  and  wold  dehiied,  ()(>b. 


!  Dissenters  poor,  yet  hbcral,  4  <2. 
*  Divine  !  a  tender,  db<. 
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Divine  treatment  of  sin,  433. 
Dominic,  4()4. 

Dors(>tshire  poeti*}’,  296. 

Dundreary  come  to  judgment,  a, 
3(i6. 


F.fja,  the  city  of,  27. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  493. 

- Review  of  the  work.  493. 

- Mr.  Forster  as  a  biographer, 

494,  49o. 

- Eliot’s  birth,  496. 

- Enters  Parliament,  497. 

- Appointed  Vice-Admiral  of 

Devon,  499. 

- Knighted,  300. 

- AHUirs  with  pirates — ofiieial 

wrong-doing,  oOl,  503. 

- Speech  for  free  trade,  504. 

- Rochelle  Protestants  and  the 

King  and  Buckingham’s  treason, 
507. 

- A  noble  captain,  509. 

- 'Phe  wicked  Buckingham,  511. 

- Eliot  opposes  the  King,  513-15. 

- Arrested,  hut  the  Comiiioiis 

force  his  release,  520. 

- Attacks  Kingly  illegalities,  523. 

- Miserable  end  of  the  Monarch’s 

favourite,  525. 

- Declaration  of  the  Committee 

of  I'ree  'Pradc,  527. 

- Eliot’s  last  speech,  526. 

- And  death,  531. 

England  and  the  Maories,  215. 

h'.nglish  conspirators,  490. 

English  painting  in  its  social  aspect, 
262. 

- -  This  century  one  of  earnest 

work,  262. 

- Nature  in  Turner  and  Words¬ 
worth,  263. 

- Painting,  a  means  to  an  end, 

261. 

- The  work  of  Turner,  265. 

- His  power  over  terror,  267. 

- Some  of  his  chefs-d'ceuvrcj  269. 

- Ruskin  and  nature,  271. 

-  Phe  soul  aticctcd  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  art,  272. 

- Ruskin  the  man  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  273. 

- How  nature  should  be  ap¬ 
proached,  275. 


English  Painting. 

- hiXtremes  often  cure  extremes, 

276. 

England,  the  birds  of,  69S. 

I'.pistle,  a  characteristic,  381. 

Ethnic  (’inderclla,  the,  77. 

Eu})olis’s  Hymn,  551. 
lOxeter,  epigram  on  Bishop,  16. 

Farm  labourers’  songs,  291. 

Fohi,  76. 

Forster’s  Sir  John  h’liot,  493. 
Friedrich  11.,  Carlyle’s  (reviewed), 
703. 

Fronde’s  History  of  England  (re¬ 
viewed),  140. 

Garden’s  atonement,  as  a  fact  and 
theory,  36. 

Gautier's  Vart  mnderne^  262. 

Ghost  story,  a,  429. 

Gilchrist’s  Life  of  Blake  (reviewed), 
373. 

Grecian  deities,  543. 

Hannah’s  Divine  and  Human  Ele¬ 
ments  (reviewed),  323. 

Hats  and  heads,  163. 

Hawthorne  and  Burritt  compared, 
691. 

Hazlitt  on  the  power  of  wit,  568-72. 
Historic  sites,  (558. 

Hodder’s  Memories  of  New  Zealand 
Life  (reviewed),  205. 

Holyoake  fMr.)  and  the  oath,  241. 
Hooper’s  idea  of  the  atonement,  39. 
Horns,  the  ten,  61. 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  Reed’s,  14. 
Howson’s  Hulscan  Lectures  (re¬ 
viewed),  555. 

Hughes’s  Songs  (reviewed),  312-3. 
Hull  to  Bergen,  676. 

Idiot’s,  Asylum  for,  Earlswood,  13. 
Imperfect  instiaimcnts,  parable  on, 
455. 

India,  hope  for,  123. 

Infant  Ophan  Asylum,  Wanstead,  1 1 . 
“  Inheritance,  the,”  73. 

Jowett’s  work  on  “Romans’’  (re¬ 
viewed),  199. 

Kagosima,  Burning  of,  122. 
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Kant  on  tlic  power  of  resolution  over 
disease,  ISo. 

Kelly’s  Curiosities  of  Indo-European 
Tradition,  (it). 

Kill"  incognito,  a,  712. 

Kiii"sley  and  Dr.  Newman,  oD.’J. 

- Passages  of  arms,  o9d. 

- Correspondence,  dOI-o. 

- 'file  unclean  Sturme,  olK). 

- The  Cliurch  of  Koine  proficient 

in  lying,  oDd. 

- The  strange  Jesuit,  .307. 

- Extracts  from  Newman’s  Ser¬ 
mons,  dOS-0. 

- The  Dr.’s  trap,  dOO. 

Knight,  Charles,  12.3. 

-  What  he  has  done,  12o. 

- His  early  life,  127. 

- His  father  and  George  HI, 

128. 

- 'fhe  mayor  and  the  “  smock- 

frock,”  120. 

- T.he  St.  George’s  chajicl  con¬ 
firmation,  IdO. 

- A  princess’s  piety,  IIH. 

- Doings  ill  J.ondon,  ld2  3. 

- The  newspaper  press  and  its 

difficulties,  131. 

- Overseer  of  Windsor,  13d 

- Death  of  George  Ill.,  137. 

- A  royal  funeral,  1.38. 

- Removes  to  the  metropolis,  130. 

- His  celebrated  coadjutors,  1,30. 

- His  jiictures  of  court  and  town 

life,  110. 

Laughers,  the  work  of  the,  odl. 
Lecturers  and  Li  cturing,  I  f  1. 
Linsenbarth,  the  schoolmaster,  708. 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  7. 

JiOiidon  to  John  O'Groat’s,  Burritt’s,  j 
d04. 

Long  life  the,  and  the  full  life,  d73. 
Love  and  death,  ddO. 

Mackenzie’s  Saul  of  Tarsus  (re¬ 
viewed),  odl. 

Mad  monks,  a  vision  of,  302. 

- Strasburg  in  1*340,  302. 

- 'fhe  doggers  flogged  by  their 

own  folly,  *303. 

- Dediiition  of  madness,  30.3. 

- Monks  innumerable,  307. 

- The  monk  Be  rnard,  300. 

- fhe  “  Vita  Media,”  400. 


Mad  .Monks. 

- Benedictine  order  in  England, 

401. 

- 'file  abbot’s  miracle,  403. 

- Dominie  and  his  order,  101-5. 

- St,  Francis’s  madness,  407. 

- Seclusion  from  female  society, 

410. 

- What  St.  Theresa  saw,  411. 

- rennyson’s  ‘  St.  Agnes,’  412. 

- How  goes  monkery  now?  415. 

- Faber  on  beatification  and 

canonization,  417. 

- Extracts  from  Father  Faber, 

418-22. 

- Monks  e.ssentially  mad,  423. 

Maclaren’s  Sermons,  313. 

- Spoken  and  printed  sermons, 

314. 

- Dr.  Me‘.\ll  and  the  Primitive 

Methodi>t  preacher,  315. 

- Selections,  31  (>-21. 

-  Remarks  on  true  preaching, 

322. 

Maguire’s  Father  Mathew  (re¬ 
viewed),  215. 

Manners  in  Norway,  ()7()-7. 

Master  and  his  man,  tale  of  the,  70. 

Mathew  Father;  a  biography,  245. 

- His  mission,  245. 

- Rome  forbids  him  a  bishopric, 

210. 

- His  first  sermon,  247. 

- 'fhe  two  fathers — Mathew  and 

Donovan,  248. 

- Attention  to  ‘  business,’  240. 

- 'fhe  cholera  year,  1832,  250-1. 

- “Here  goes,  in  the  name  of 

God,”  252  3. 

- I'iXtracts  and  statistics,  2*34-5. 

- Amusements  for  the  people, 

250-7. 

- Want  of  musical  sensibility, 

257. 

- Brougham — Weliington,2*38  tl. 

- Labours  and  Di  ath,  200- 1. 

Mayor,  an  illiterate,  120. 

Memories  of  New  Zealand  life,  205. 

- A  legend  concerning  harpies, 

200. 

- 'file  present  times  and  the  old, 

207. 

- 'fhe  wrongs  of  aborigines, 

200. 

- 'fhe  New  Zenlanders,  21*3. 
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Memories  of  New  Zealand  Life. 

- Knj^lish  complications  with  the 

Maories,  215. 

- The  Maories  unmanageable, 

218. 

Mental  culture,  hints  on,  50. 
Mentzers  fate.  Col.,  704. 

Metcalfe’s  Oxonian  in  Norway,  683. 
.Mind  the,  and  the  Soul,  671. 
M«>ntague  Lord  llobcrt,  on  church 
and  state,  357. 

Monthly  tablet,  121,  237,  367,  489, 
741. 

M  vsterv  of  life,  202. 

Napoleon  III.  as  Anti-Christ,  59. 
Nasology,  or  hints  towards  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  noses,  158. 

Newman’s  sermons  (reviewed),  598-9. 
New  Zealanders,  the,  213. 

Northmen,  the  track  of  the,  652-3. 
Norway,  travelling  in,  674. 

- Tourist  countries,  675. 

- Manners  in  Norway,  676-7. 

- Native  peculiarities,  678-9. 

- llergen,  680. 

- Costumes,  681-2. 

- Paucity  of  architecture,  683. 

- The  unclean  Yorkshireman, 

685. 

- Norwegian  speech,  686. 

- Vegetable  j)roductions,  689. 

- Sport-preserving  Englishmen, 

690. 

- Ueindeer  Stalking,  <S:c.,  691-2. 

- Salmon  hatching — how  found 

out,  693. 

Noses,  what  they  mean  and  how  to 
use  them,  158. 

- Phvsiognomy,  159. 

- Gall  and  Spurzheim,  161. 

- Hats  and  heads,  163. 

- The  grand  nose,  167. 

- A  table  of  noses,  169. 

- NajM)leoir8  idea  of  noses,  173. 

- The  unfortunate  ‘  snub  ’  and 

‘  turn-up,  ’  17(). 

- Cutlin’s  ‘  Ilreath  of  life,’  182. 

-  Kant’s  ‘nower  of  resolution 

over  disease,'  185. 

- Ihe  nose  a  natural  respirator, 

189. 

- Aiu'cdotes  of  Catlin,  190. 

Old  world  biography,  a  piece  of,  425. 


Old  world  biography. 

- Extracts  from  work,  426-32. 

- Thomas  MTight  a  follower  of 

Wesley,  428. 

- Visits  to  the  condemned  cell, 

429. 

- Keview  of  the  book,  432. 

O  ‘  snub  ’  and  ‘  turn-up !  ’  176. 

Our  Book  Club. 

Life  in  a  risen  Saviour,  by  Dr. 
Candlish,  101. 

Industrial  biography,  by  Samuel 
Smiles,  101. 

Christian  Treasury  and  Family 
Treasury,  102. 

Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg  Colta 
family,  by  author  of  ‘  The  three 
wakings,'  102. 

Kurtz’s  sacrificial  worship  of  the 
Old  Testament,  translated  by 
J.  Martin,  B.A.,  103. 

The  cottager  in  town  and  country, 

103. 

English  poetry  of  the  olden  time, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Uev. 
L.  B.  M'hitc,  M.A.,  103. 
Fireside  chats  with  the  youngsters, 
by  Old  Merry,  104. 

Busy  hands  and  patient  hearts, 

104. 

Grimm’s  German  tales,  translated 
hy  Edgar  Taylor,  104. 
Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood, 
by  Hugh  Miller,  351. 

A  pastor’s  legacy — extracts  from 
MSS.  of  Key.  U.  B.  Nichol,  353. 
Thy  poor  brother,  by  Mrs.  Sewell, 
355. 

The  cities  of  the  past,  by  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  355. 

The  mother  of  the  AVesleys ;  a 
biography,  by  Rev.  J.  Kirk, 453. 
Red  Snow  and  other  parables — 
Parables  from  nature,  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Gatty,  455. 

Brands  plucked  from  the  burning. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  11.  AVilson,  462. 
Prince  of  Light  and  Prince  of 
Darkness  in  conflict.  By  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  463. 

New  edition  of  the  Gospel  in 
Ezekiel.  By  Dr.  Guthrie,  463. 
Rise  and  progress  of  religious  life 
in  England.  By  S.  R.  Patti- 
son,  463. 
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Our  Hook  (’ia  r. 

(’hristiari  liomc  life,  4()4. 

Human  sadness.  Hy  Countess  de 
Gasparin,  71o. 

Hidden  s])rings.  Hy  J.  Parker, 
D.l).,  718. 

Studies  in  divine  thinj^s.  Rev. 

W.  Newton,  720. 

The  foundations  of  our  faith,  721. 
Sunbeam  stories.  Hy  author  of  ‘  A 
trap  to  catch  a  sunbeam,  721. 
Gossner’s  spiritual  casket.  Tran¬ 
slated  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Hicker- 
steth,  M.A.,  722. 

Advice  to  a  mother.  Hy  1*.  H. 

Chavasse,  F.R.C.S.,  722. 

The  Naturalist.  Hy  II.  W.  Bates, 
722. 

C’hristian  work  for  pfcntle  hands. 
Hy  John  Dwyer,  722. 

‘  Our  mother  church,’  400. 

Oxford’s  charj^e.  Bishop  of  (rc‘- 
viewcd),  210. 

Oxonian  in  Thelemarken,  the,  074. 

Paintiii",  a  means  to  an  end,  204. 
Pantheism,  oOl. 

Parsons  the  Jesuit,  o07. 
l*uul  the  apostle,  ooo. 

- and  St.  Bernard,  ooo. 

- The  uni(pie  man,  ooG. 

- 4'he  marvellously  f^ifted,  oo0-7. 

- Extracts  from  Dr.  Howson, 

r>o8-0. 

- In  his  weakness,  oOO. 

- -  Dr.  Howson’s  work  on,  com¬ 
mended,  o02. 

Pauline  conception  of  the  word  ‘  law,’ 

100. 

Penny  hanks  originated,  15. 
l*eruvians,  habits  of  the,  31. 
Physiognomy,  150. 

Poems  of  rural  life,  200. 

- Our  oldest  songs  un-English, 

200. 

- Farm-labourers’  songs,  201. 

- On  local-dialect  songs,  202. 

- (3ergymen,  204-5. 

- Dorsetshire  ])octry,  200. 

— . —  ‘A  zong  ov  harvest  Hwome,’ 
207. 

- S(dections  from  Barnes’s  poems, 

200-300. 

- Mr.  Hughes’s  songs  reviewed, 

312,  313. 


Poetry. 

Barnes,  Win. : — 

The  gre’t  elem  tree,  206. 

A  zong  of  harvest  hwome,  207 
Meiiry  .\nn’s  child,  200. 

\  varmcFs  son,  300. 

'I'he  varincr’s  woldest  ila’ter, 
301. 

Ellen  Brine  ov  .Vllenhurn,  303. 
Extracts  from  poems,  304-300. 
The  Leiine,  305. 

('upid’s  garden,  313. 

Hjdrnson  Hjdrnstjerne  (quoted), 
087. 

Blake,  Wm. : — 

Riches,  374. 

The  tiger,  378. 

The  Divine  image,  378. 
Introduction  to  songs  of  inno¬ 
cence,  370. 

Pre  fatory  lines  to  ‘  Milton,’  384. 
I'.pigrams,  385. 

To  the  (Rieeii,  380. 

Auguries  of  innocence,  380. 
Scotlers,  300. 

'Fhe  detiled  sanctuary,  .300. 

The  foundations  of  doubt,  300. 
Bulwer  Lytton  (Mr.  Caxton) : —  ‘ 
The  Boatman  (epioted),  004 -(>08. 
Love  and  death,  000. 

The  mind  and  the  soul,  071. 
4'hc  long  life  and  the  full  life, 
073. 

Butler’s  Hudihras  (extract),  507 
Clcanthes  to  Jupiter,  553. 

Coojier,  Tho. : — 

Purgatory  of  suicides  (extract), 
l.'iO. 

Eupolis’s  hymn,  551. 

Hemans,  >frs. : — 

‘  The  fr(‘e,  fair  homes  of  Eng- 
land’  (extract),  654. 

Hood’s  ode  to  Rae  Wilson  (ex¬ 
tract),  508. 

Kehle:— 

Address  to  the  Virgin  (extract), 
344. 

Lines  on  Charles  I.  (extract), 
400. 

Milton,  John :  — 

Lines  on  Shakspearc,  238. 
I’aradise  Lost  (extract),  tJOO. 
Proctor,  A.  A. : — 

Lost  chord  ((juoted  from),  367. 
Shakspeare  quoted,  327. 
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Poetry. 

Tennyson,  Alfred : — 

St.  Aji^nes,  412. 

Maud  (quoted  from),  648. 
Thackeray,  W,  M. : — 

Duke  and  Prince  Arthur  (ex¬ 
tract),  237. 

Wesley,  Hetty: — 

Address  to  Tier  dying  infant,  4o4. 
Whittier,  J.  G. : — 

To  Joseph  Sturge  on  his  sister’s 
death,  637. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  Sturge, 
647,  649. 

Political  religion,  465. 

Polytheism,  540. 

Popular  tale.  Unity  of  the  (review), 
69. 

Priest  and  rogues,  Story  of  the,  73. 
Princess’s  piety.  A,  131. 

Problems  in  human  nature,  277. 

- The  source  of  vanity,  277. 

- An  unsentimental  age,  279. 

- Endless  excitement  not  bene¬ 
ficial,  281. 

- Over-hurry  of  life,  283. 

- The  bookmaking  age,  286. 

- Is  the  world  really  empty  ?  287. 

- The  work  reviewed,  289. 

Proctor’s  death,  A.  A.,  367. 

Prophecy  at  home  and  abroad,  54. 

- The  coming  struggle,  55. 

- Mr.  Baxter’s  jiositions,  57. 

- Anti-Christ  in  Napoleon  Ill., 

59. 

- The  ten  horns,  61. 

- Was  St.  Paul  a  false  prophet  ? 

65. 

- Speculation  not  to  interfere 

with  duty,  69. 

Proverbs,  Blake’s,  380. 

Psalmody  of  the  Reformation,  601. 

Quiet  resting  places,  Raleigh’s,  83. 

- Mr.  Raleigh  a  master  of  pat  bos, 

83. 

- Caxton  on  shyness  and  ner¬ 
vousness  in  oratoiw,  83. 

- The  success  of  the  preacher,  85. 

- Conscience  to  be  acted  upon  by 

conscience,  85. 

- Extracts  from  sermons,  87-93. 

- 'I'lie  svmmetrv  of  the  sermons, 

91. 


Raleigh’s  sermons  (reviewed),  83. 

Reed,  Andrew,  memoirs  of,  1. 

- Descent  from  the  Puritans,  1. 

- Story  of  his  father’s  life,  2. 

- Andrew’s  birth ;  attoction  for 

his  sister,  3. 

- II is  conversion,  4. 

- 'I'he  popular  minister  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  5. 

- His  benevolence  at  work,  6. 

- Establishes  the  London  Orphan 

Asylum,  7. 

- First  stone  laid  by  Duke  of 

York,  8. 

- Financial  embarrassments,  9. 

- His  untiring  zeal ;  the  Court 

favours  him,  10. 

- Infant  Orphan  Asylum  com¬ 
menced,  11. 

- Influence  with  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  12. 

- Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots 

founded,  13. 

- Hospital  for  Incurables ;  his 

last  work,  14. 

- Visits  America,  14. 

- Pklucation  ;  slavery,  &c.,  claim 

his  attention,  15. 

- Originates  penny  banks,  15. 

- Epigram  on  Bishop  of  tixeter, 

16. 

- His  grasp  of  mind  and  work¬ 
ing  power,  1 6. 

- London,  his  ‘  workshop,’  17. 

- ‘Now  we’ll  sleep,’  18. 

- Tabular  statement  of  his  bene¬ 
volent  foundations,  19. 

Reformation,  Psalmody  of  the,  601. 

Reindeer  stalking,  691,  692. 

Religion  and  polities,  465. 

Kenan  and  the  King  of  Italy,  122. 

Respectability,  what  is  it  ?  580. 

Kizzio,  the  murder  of,  150,  151. 

Robertson’s  sermons  (review  ed),  191. 

- ‘  Mind  decays  —  deeds  never 

die,’  192. 

- Author’s  mental  character,  193. 

- P2x  tracts  from  sermons,  194-197. 

- Mr.  R.’s  editor  and  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  198. 

Romans,  traces  of  the,  656-658. 

Rome  on  the  move,  343. 

Royal  funeral,  a,  138. 

Buskin’s  writings.  Selections  from 
(reviewed),  2(>2. 
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Sacerdotal  salvation,  332. 

- 'riio  (ialatian  controversy  re¬ 
commenced,  33o. 

• - 'I'he  will  in  the  old  chest,  339. 

- Rome  moviiii^,  3 13. 

- 'Vhv  j^:reat  error,  sacrainent- 

arianism,  31”. 


Sacred  poetry  of  heathendom,  o32 

- 'I\vo  ^reat  heresies,  o3.3. 

- Pantheism.  o31. 

- Southey  on  Hindoo  ri'li^ion, 

r>3(>. 


- E.xtraets  from  the  Vedas,  iVc , 

53  i ,  Oils. 

- -  Polytheism,  iHO. 

- Grecian  deities,  .>13. 

- Goncernin*'  celehration-hvmns, 

oM-H. 

- -  What  the  j^ods  did,  o-19. 

- Eupolis’s  liymn,  o.>l. 

- 11  vmnof ‘C’leanthes  to  Jupiter,’ 

553. 

Sailor,  story  of  a,  73. 

Salmon  liatchiii”’,  (593. 

Santiaj^^o,  tlie  *  Suttee’  at,  372. 
Satire,  a  ^reat  teacher,  503. 
Schleswi»^-1  lolstein,  210. 
Scliooleraft’s  myth  of  Hiawatha,  tVc. 

(reviewed),  09. 

Shaksj)eju‘e  testimonial,  237. 

Sin,  not  God’s  creature.  435. 
Skeleton  in  tlie  closet,  5.S2. 

Son;^  and  nature,  010-1. 

Southey  on  Hindoo  reli^don,  53(5. 
Species,  thoughts  on,  .35. 

Sport  in  Norway,  (574. 

Story  of  the  sailor  and  the  Jew,  73. 

- 'I'he  ])riest  and  the  ro^^ues,  73. 

- A  farmer,  74. 

- 'file  aj^ed  hride,  75. 

- Eohi,  7(5. 

- 'I'he  Ethnic  Cinderella,  77. 

- 'I'he  master  and  his  man,  79. 

- Geronimo,  455. 

- 'I'winette  the  sj)ider,  457. 

Strashur^  in  1349,  392. 

Stuart  Mary,  portrait  of,  141. 

Stur're,  Jose])h,  021. 

- His  hirth,  021. 

- -  I'.arly  eharaeteristies,  (522. 

- ‘ 'I'he  counterfeit  sixpence, ’(523. 

-  Reeomes  a  corn-fac  tor,  (521. 

-  His  conaeientiousness,  025-0. 

- .\nti-slavcry  labours,  027-9. 

- 'I'he  convention,  030. 


I  St  urge,  Joseph. 

;  - Anti-corn-law  movement,  &c., 

I  033. 

I  - Donu'stic  calamity,  037. 

I  - Sturge  and  Harvey  in  Finland, 

j  039. 

I  -  Forms  the  Outca.sts’  Home, 

012-3. 

;  - His  character,  017-9. 

I  St  urine  the  unclean,  593. 
j  Suhscription  to  the  articles,  47^-9. 

I  Swain  on  congregational  polity,  738. 

I  'rABI.KT  OF  EcI.ICCTK^  .MaTTKK.S. 

I  Mr.  Cohdeii  and  ‘  'I'he  'I'imes,’  121, 
Death  of 'fhaekeray,  121. 

'I'he  burning  of  Kagosima,  122. 

M.  Kenan  and  the  King  of  Italy, 

122. 

'file  two  Drs.  Vaughan,  123. 

Ho])e  for  India,  123. 

Hirth  of  a  prince,  237. 

Shaksjieare  testimonial,  237. 

'I'he  Munich  Congress,  239. 
(’om])k'tion  of  Cologne  cathedral, 
240. 

Schleswig-1  lolstein,  240. 

Mr.  Holyoake  and  the  oath,  241. 
'I'he  h'dinhurgh  clergy,  211. 
Capital  ]>unishment,  242. 

Atfairs  in  France.  213. 

Death  of  A.  A.  Proctor,  3(57. 
Clerical  magistrates,  307. 

A  tender  divine,  307. 

England’s  gn  at  teacher  at  work 
again,  308. 

'I'he  Bible  declared  void  in  law, 
3(59. 

‘  Whatever  you  like,  my  little 
dear,’  370. 

'I'he  ‘  Suttee  ’  at  Santiago,  372. 
Vulgar  errors — Sir'l'liomas  Brown 
Uedivivus,  489. 

I'.nglish  conspirators,  490. 

'I'he  Oxford  declaration  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  Judgment, 
491. 

'I'he  (’ardimd’s  trium]>h,  711. 
'I'cstimonial  to  Dr.  (’aT!;])hell,  7J3. 
'I'avlor’s  'I'hackerav  the  humorist, 
502. 

'riiackcray  the  ])reacher,  502. 

- Satire,  a  great  teacher,  5(53. 

- 'fhe  work  of  tlic  laughers,  504. 

- 'fhe  cool  Erasmus,  .5(55. 
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Thackeray  the  Preacher. 

- Characters  assumed  by  Mr. 

Thackeray,  56()-7. 

- Power  of  wit,  o()8-72. 

- Kealitv  essential  to  the  satirist, 

573. 

- h'xtracts  from  works,  574-9. 

- What  is  respectability  ?  580. 

- How  Thackeray  sought  to  kill 

social  vices,  581. 

- The  skeleton  in  the  closet,  582. 

- Hook  treatment  of  women, 

584-5. 

-  rhe  skeleton  once  more,  586-7. 

- Description  of  natural  scenery, 

589. 

- His  intense  love  of  the  real, 

591. 

- Estimate  of  him,  592. 

Thackeray’s  death,  121. 

Thornbury’s  Life  of  Turner  (re¬ 
viewed)^,  262. 

Thorpe’s  Northern  Mythology  ,  69. 
Tourist  countries,  675. 

Traveller’s  mishap,  a,  696. 

True  preaching,  what  it  is,  322. 
Trust-deeds,  Church  116. 

Tudors,  the  last  of  the,  140. 

- Mary  Stuart,  141. 

- Elizabeth’s  domestic  policy, 

142. 

- Her  (juarrel  with  Spain,  144-5. 

- Mary  Stuart  leaves  France,  147. 

- John  Knox,  Darnley,  liizzio, 

149. 

- Rizzio’s  murder,  150-1. 

- Marv’s  affection  for  Rothwell, 

154. 

- Darnley,  the  forlorn  victim, 

154-5. 

- The  state  of  English  navigation, 

157. 

- Mr.  F'roude’s  work  eulogised, 

158. 

Turner,  the  work  of,  265. 


Unity  of  the  popular  tale,  69. 

Unison  and  harmony,  615. 

Unique,  Paul  the,  556. 

Unpardonable  sin,  the,  437. 

Unprotected  Females  in  Xorwav 
(review'ed),  681-2. 

Uproar  at  Church  Congress  meeting, 
105. 

Utopia,  reflections  in,  724. 

Vaughan,  the  two  Drs.,  123. 

Vision  of  Mad  Monks,  a,  392. 

Voltaire  described,  707. 

Voyage  of  life,  the,  664-8. 

Vulgar  errors,  489. 

Warwick’s  Nasology,  158. 

White  Horse,  the  Scouring  of  the, 
290. 

Wild  Life  on  the  Fields  of  Norway, 
674. 

Wiseman’s  Address,  Cardinal  (re¬ 
viewed),  741. 

- points  of  contact  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  art,  262. 

Women,  Book-treatment  of,  584-5. 

Words  and  places,  650. 

- College  discussion,  650. 

- Mr.  Taylor’s  work  outlined, 

651. 

- The  Track  of  the  Northmen, 

652-3. 

- Clans,  654. 

- Traces  of  the  Romans,  656-58. 

- ‘  Historic  sites,’  658. 

- Legends  concerning  names  of 

places,  659. 

- Cote  and  w  old,  660. 

- Keltic  prefixes  and  affixes,  661. 

Working  life  through  half  a  ceii- 
turv,  Knight’s  (reviewed),  1 25. 

W  brsKip  song,  importance  of,  604. 

Wright,  Tho.,  autobiography  of  (rc- 
^^ew’cd),  425. 

Yorkshireman,  the  dirty,  685. 
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